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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 
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Dear Member, 

It gives me much pleasure to send you the report for 1986, at a time when 
the interest in the activities, past and future of the Society is so buoyant. 

I would like to high-light some special points and events: 
MEMBERSHIP 

90 New members joined during the year, of whom 22 became Life members. 
23 new members are citizens of overseas countries. Membership stands at 
1686 individual and institutions. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 1987 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at Chawton House, Chawton, 
near Alton, by kind permission, so generously given over many years of 
Major and Mrs Edward Knight, on Saturday 18 July 1987 at 3.00 p.m. 

The Speaker will be Mr Peter Reid on architecture in the Jane Austen 
centuries. Mr Reid has acted in am advisory capacity for thm National 
Monuments Record for many years. He has published many books on this 
wide-ranging subject. 

LITERARY STUDY GROUPS 

There is a growing demand for speakers, properly qualified in capacity and 
knowledge of the subject, at study groups all over the country. I would be 
very pleased to hear from any member of the Society who could and would 
be willing to offer their services and on what terms. A testimonial of 
capability would be helpful. 

COLLECTED REPORTS 

Copies of the second volume 1966-1975 are available from the Hon. 
Secretary at £8.50 (post-free). Plans are in hand to produce the third volume 
1976-1985. 

JANE AUSTEN IN BATH 
REMINISCENCES OF CAROLINE AUSTEN 

Sales of these books have gone well. Copies are still available from the 
Hon. Secretary. Prices £1 and £4.50 post free respectively. 

Yours sincerely 


A.G.C. Trollope 
Hon. Secretary 
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Annual General Meeting 1986 


1. The Annual General Meeting was held at Chawton House by kind 
permission of Major and Mrs Edward Knight on Saturday July 19th. It was 
attended by over 500 members and their guests. 

The President, Margaret, Countess of Huntingdon, presided. She asked 
that the minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on Saturday July 20th 
1985, which had been recorded in the Annual Report for 1985, should be 
taken as read. 

2. The Hon. Secretary presented the Annual Report for 1985. Mrs C. M. 
George seconded the presentation. The Meeting confirmed approval. The 
Hon. Secretary paid special tribute to Sir Hugh Smiley for his unique 
contribution to the Society, its conception, birth and growth to its present 
unique world-wide fame. The Hon. Secretary introduced the Revd Graham 
Hodge, who was inducted Rector of Farringdon and Chawton on April 
10th 1986. 

3. The Hon. Treasurer presented the accounts and proposed their adoption. 
This was seconded by Mrs. Macrobie. The meeting approved their adoption 
and applauded the Hon. Treasurer for his work for the Society. 

4. Elections. Mr. Charles Carstairs proposed that Margaret, Countess of 
Huntingdon, be re-elected President and Sir Hugh Smiley, Chairman of the 
Society. This was seconded by Mrs Collier-Wright and approved 
unanimously. 

5. The President proposed the re-election of the Committee en bloc. 

6. The address was given by Professor G.H.Treitel, QC, of All Souls 
College, Oxford. His subject - ‘Legal puzzles in Jane Austen’s works’. 

7. Judge Mildon, QC, proposed a vote of thanks and Mrs Kilroy seconded. 

8. The President closed the Meeting and thanked Major and Mrs Knight 
for lending Chawton House once more for the Annual Meeting of the 
Society. 
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Jane Austen's Oak Tree 

Residents of Chawton were saddened at the end of September to see the 
demolition of the oak tree planted by Jane Austen. 

It is recorded that during the summer of 1812, when Jane’s brother 
Edward and his family were staying at Chawton Great House, alterations 
to the gardens and grounds there were discussed. It was also decided that 
Jane should plant a tree from the Great House in her garden, and so a 
young sapling was brought down by a gardener. The place for it in the 
shrubbery was chosen by Fanny, Edward’s daughter. 

More recently the boundary of the property was changed, so that this 
tree was no longer part of Jane Austen’s garden: thus it was on the 
instructions of the Hampshire County Council that it was felled - probably 
the last remaining living link with our famous authoress. 

V.G.HUNT 

Editor’s note: The anecdote of Jane Austen planting an oak tree in the 
Cottage’s garden in the summer of 1812 is given in Helen Ashton’s Parson 
Austen’s Daughter (London, 1949), p.273. This biography, however, was 
written as ‘faction’ - fact mingled with imaginative fiction - and there is 
unfortunately no documentary evidence in any of the Austen family archives 
to substantiate the story. 



Chawton Cottage 

From Personal Aspects of Jane Austen, M.A. Austen-Leigh (1920) 
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Jane Austen and the Countess ofMorley 

Why did Jane Austen in 1815 send an early copy of her latest book, Emma, 
to the Countess of Morley ? An entertaining series of letters written by Lady 
Morley to her sister-in-law, the Hon. Mrs. George Villiers, 1 sheds new 
light on the relationship between Jane and the Countess. 

The Countess of Morley was bom at Wymondham, Norfolk, the daughter 
of a surgeon. In 1809 she married John Parker, 2nd Lord Boringdon, of 
Saltram, near Plymouth, Devon. In 1815, when her husband was created 
an Earl, Lady Boringdon duly became the Countess of Morley. 

Mary Russell Mitford 

In October and November 1811 the forthcoming Sense and Sensibility was 
variously advertised as having been written by ‘A Lady’, ‘Lady or 
even ‘Lady A-’. The actual title-page has ‘By a Lady’. And when Pride 
and Prejudice followed in 1813 it was of course ‘By the author of “Sense 
and Sensibility”.’ 2 Naturally there was speculation as to who the author 
might be. 

Mary Russell Mitford (1787-1855), later to blossom as the author of 
Our Village, was a great novel reader, but up to November 1813 she had 
read neither Sense and Sensibility nor Pride and Prejudice. In that month 
she wrote to her friend Sir William Elford, who lived at Bickham, Buckland 
Monachorum: ‘Pray, is not your neighbour, Lady Boringdon, an authoress? 
I have heard of two novels in high repute... Sense and Sensibility and Pride 
and Prejudice ascribed to her’. 3 A year later, John Cam Hobhouse, later 
Lord Broughton, wrote in his diary for 31 October 1814: ‘My Lady [Lady 
Boringdon] is suspected of having written two novels.’ 4 He may possibly 
have asked her, as the Boringdons were at the time fellow-guests at Bowood, 
in Wiltshire. 

We do not, unfortunately, know how Sir William Elford answered Miss 
Mitford’s question; but by 20 December 1814 she had read Pride and 
Prejudice. While criticising Elizabeth Bennet’s pertness she nevertheless 
considered the book ‘extremely good’. She had not read Mansfield Park, 
she says, but makes no mention of Sense and Sensibility. She had, however, 
learnt that the author was a Miss Austen. On 3 April 1815 she wrote to Sir 
William: ‘I have discovered that our great favourite, Miss Austen, is my 
countrywoman’ - meaning that Miss Austen came not from Devon but 
from Steventon, the neighbouring parish to Ashe, in Hampshire, where 
Miss Mitford’s grandfather, Dr Russell, had once been Rector. 
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Lady Boringdon 

Meanwhile in London Lady Boringdon had also been reading Pride and 
Prejudice, probably soon after it was published early in 1813. By June 
Lady Boringdon had gone to Tunbridge Wells with a companion named 
Fanny Smith. On 13 June she wrote to her sister-in-law, Theresa Villiers: 

Fanny Smith is in exstacy (sic) over Pride & Prejudice. I told you 
how like Mrs Bennet was to her mother. I had not told her this before 
she read it, but it strikes her so much that she makes an exclamation at 
every page & the best of all is, to make the likeness perfect (a trait I did 
not know) that Mrs S. used to be reproaching Col. S. whenever she was 
out of humour ab’t the entail of the Camelford Estate being cut off!!! 
w’ch she was convinced they had no right to do & w’ch he ought to 
have prevented - is not this excellent? 

On 6 October 1813 Lady Boringdon had a busy morning at Saltram. Sir 
Masseh and Lady Lopes of Maristow, near Plymouth, had called: 

I have been kept in the House the whole morn’g by my friend Lady 
Lopes (of whom an anecdote hereafter) & now I must go & breathe a 
little hair (as her L’dyship calls it) ... Now for My Lady Lopes - Jack 
devised that I sh’d take her for a tete a tete into my dressing room whilst 
he took Sir Masseh for the same purpose into his study - the duration 
of the visit was tremendous - we exhausted all the topicks (sic) I c’d 
think of, till at last she said, ‘I have been much amused lately with 
reading one of y’r La’ship’s novels.’ ‘Which?’ says I. ‘Pride and 
Prejudice,’ says she, ‘& to be sure ’tis uncommon funny, but I found out 
the character directly. Lord, says I to my niece as she was reading it - 
why, as sure as you are alive, my dear, Mr Darcy is L’d Boringdon. 
Why, he’s as like him as two peas. I sh’d have known him any where, 
even if I had not known her Ladyship wrote it.’ I did not correct her 
mistake ab’t my authorship, as I saw no benefit in doing so - but I think 
you will agree with me that the likeness to Darcy is charming.. 

Four days later Lady Boringdon writes: 

I knew you would be enchanted with the Lopes anecdote - I have 
got great credit for my presence of mind when she told me she had been 
reading one of my novels, in asking, ‘Which?’. 

Lady Boringdon wrote to Mrs Villiers almost every day, and a later letter 
reports that Lord Boringdon having been told of the comparison between 
Darcy and himself, is now reading Pride and Prejudice: 

Milord is absolutely in the midst of Pride & Prejudice, & tho’ both 
those ingredients operate in his nature to set him against the style of 
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The Earl of Morley 
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The Countess of Morley 
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company he is there introduced to, yet he cannot help for the life of him 
exclaiming now & then, ‘that is very natural’ - & really upon the whole 
he tolerates it more than I expected... 

Jane Austen and the Countess of Morley 

Writing to Cassandra on 26 November 1815, Jane Austen comments on a 
letter her sister had received from their brother Charles, then at sea: ‘Poor 
dear Fellow! Not a Present! I have a great mind to send him all the twelve 
copies [of Emma] which were to have been dispersed among my near 
Connections - beginning with the P.R. [Prince Regent] and ending with 
Countess Morley.’ 5 Although this is the first mention of the Countess in 
Jane’s surviving letters, it sounds as though she were already known to 
Jane, and possibly to Cassandra also. 

On 26 December 1815 Lady Morley (formerly Lady Boringdon) wrote 
from Saltram to her sister-in-law: 

I have just received Miss Austin’s (sic) new novel Emma & look 
forward with no small satisfaction to reading it. I just looked into the 
first two or three pages & think it promises well... 

The following day she wrote to Jane Austen: 

Madam, I have been most anxiously waiting for an introduction to 
Emma, & am infinitely obliged to you for your kind recollection of me, 
which will procure me the pleasure of her acquaintance some days sooner 
than I shd otherwise have had it. -1 am already become intimate in the 
Woodhouse family, & feel that they will not amuse & interest me less 
than the Bennets, Bertrams, Norriss & all their admirable predecessors. I 
can give them no higher praise-I am, Madam, Yr much obliged F. Morley. 6 

Jane Austen replied to this letter but gives no clue as to the relationship. 
In her private list of ‘Opinions of Emma’ Jane wrote: ‘Countess of Morley 
delighted with it.’ 7 

In A Memoir of Jane Austen (1870), James Edward Austen-Leigh says: 
‘I do not know whether they were personally acquainted with one another, 
nor in what this interchange of civilities originated.’ 

The Countess discusses Emma 

On 29 December 1815 Lady Morley wrote to her sister-in-law: 

I have got only half thro’ the first Vol of Emma - therefore it is not 
fair to judge it - but I do not yet think it so good as the others - tho’ 
there is still a great deal that is good & like herself she a little draws out 
the conversation too long, I think ... tho’ they are excellent & most 
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admirably in character. There is something in it that puts me in mind of 
Discipline, 8 that is to say more in the character of Emma and in a Mr 
Knightly, who, I suppose, is to turn out the hero, who is like Maitland. 
I want to hear what you think of it. 

On 7 January 1816 the Countess wrote again: 

Emma does not satisfy me at all & you may imagine that it does not 
excite a very high interest when I tell you that I have not yet finished it. 
Still there are people who it is impossible not to have a taste for. 

And on 27 January: 

I did not say (I think) that / did not like Emma -1 only said that I did 
not like it so much as Mansfield Park or Pride & Prejudice - nor more I 
do. Yet I think there is much of it that is admirable. Mr Woodhouse, Mrs 
Elton, Miss Bates & a few others are delightful; but there is such a total 
want of story & there is so very little to like in the heroine & so little to 
interest in the hero, who gives me only the idea of an elderly, sensible, 
good sort of man. With all due deference to your better judgement 1 do 
think that Emma’s passion for match making is by no means natural - a 
match-making Miss is a non-descript - that is a metier so much more 
confined to the matronly part of her sex. Then, surely, with all the sense 
& cleverness w’ch Emma is represented to possess it is not natural that 
she sh’d have formed such a violent friendship with such a vulgar little 
fool as Harriet - then, surely, her talking characters talk too much. The 
pages filled with Miss Bates & Mrs Elton w’d make up one of the 
volumes & that is more than can well be afforded. Still their conversations 
are certainly admirable. Mr and Mrs Elton are both charming people - 
I have seen fifty such people as her... 

An editor of Lady Boringdon’s letters, F.J. Stevens, thinks that in this last 
sentence the Countess has written ‘Mr and Mrs Elton’ in mistake for ‘Miss 
and Mrs Bates’. 9 Lady Morley’s comments are of the greatest interest as 
the earliest known criticism of Emma. 

However, within three weeks of her disparagement of Emma, the 
Countess reads a new and somewhat sensational novel called Rhoda . 10 She 
praises it to the skies to her sister-in-law, and concludes: in short I don’t 
know when I have read a novel that has pleased me so much... Rhoda 
herself I think the most natural character I have ever read of-’. She has 
even read the book to her husband, who was not well, ‘w’ch interests & 
amuses him extremely’. Who today has heard of Rhoda? 

Despite her enthusiasm for Rhoda, it was Jane Austen’s novels to which 
she most often compared her own experiences. On 16 January 1816 Lady 
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Morley attended a ball, at which a local Devon family called Treby had 
been present. She wrote to her sister-in-law: 

The House of Treby are delightfully in the Bennet style - all the four 
daughters, & the mother too, I believe, are over head and ears in love 
with all the Officers of the 43rd Regt now at Plymouth - but more 
particularly with a certain pretty swainish Major-, who on his part is in 
love with the whole family - the flutterations & agitations of the girls & 
the extreme fidgets of the mother when the spark is in the way is the 
very Bennets themselves. 

And some thirty years later (24 November 1844) Lady Morley wrote to 
Horace Walpole’s Miss Berry: ‘I daresay ’tis a very good thing to be stowed 
away in a well-fortified castle (perhaps Catherine Morland thought so too 
- once!) but I don’t think it cheerful in these piping times of peace.’" 

Henry Austen and the Morleys 

Jane’s brother Henry also had a connection with the Morleys In December 

1816, at the age of forty-five, he was ordained deacon, and priest early in 

1817. He spent a part of the following year as Chaplain to the British 
Embassy in Berlin. While there he delivered a series of lectures on Genesis 
which were published in 1820. 12 On the title-page Henry is described, among 
other things, as ‘Domestic Chaplain... to the Rt Hon. the Earl of Morley’. 
This was repeated on the title-page of a sermon he preached at Clifton in 
1829.’ 13 Enquiries at Saltram have not so far revealed a connection between 
Henry Austen and the household there. 

The Boringdons were in London in June 1814. Did Lord Boringdon 
and Henry Austen, at the time a banker, meet at the brilliant banquet for 
2,000 people, given by the members of White’s Club on 20 June 1814 in 
the garden of Burlington House, Piccadilly, next to Albany where, 
incidentally, Henry Austen once had an office? 14 On 23 June Jane Austen 
wrote to her sister: ‘Henry at White’s! Oh, what a Henry!’ 15 

The Countess of Morley, artist, editor 

Lady Morley had a life-long interest in the arts. She provided one or two 
illustrations for Portraits of the Spruggins Family, arranged by Richard 
Sucklethumkin Esq (1829) by Walter Sneyd. And in 1832 she wrote and 
illustrated a short poem. The Flying Burger (sic) Master: A Legend of the 
Black Forest. 

Two years later Lady Morley’s name appeared before the public again. 
The title-page of Dacre (1834), a three-decker novel, stated that it was 
‘Edited by the Countess of Morley’. However, a footnote in Miss [Emily] 
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Eden’s Letters claims that Dacre was written by Mr and Mrs Lister. 16 Mrs 
Lister was the daughter of Theresa Villiers, recipient of the letters from 
Lady Boringdon quoted above. 

In 1852 A Man without a Name was published, edited now by ‘The 
Dowager Countess of Morley’, the 1st Earl having died in 1840. In her 
Journal for 1852, Barbarina, the wife of Sir Frederick William Grey, wrote: 


Towards the end of our time at Howick I made my first attempt at 
writing a story. Lord Grey [3rd Earl and Barbarina’s brother-in-law] 
was about to build a small church at Chevington, and we wanted to help 
if we could, so I determined to try my hand as an authoress. Dear, kind 
Lady Morley took A Man without a Name under her wing, and, thanks 
to her name as editor, I got £100 for it ... 17 


The Countess of Morley died at Saltram on 6 December 1857. Her obituary 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1858 praises her wit, and suggests 
that had she chosen to, she could have become quite a considerable author. 
As it is, her immortality has been confirmed by her connections with one 
of the great novelists of all time. 


WILLIAM A. W. JARVIS 


(1) Morley Papers, British Library. Add. MS 48235 et seq. for all quotations from Lady 
Boringdon’s letters to Theresa Villiers. 

(2) R.W. Chapman (ed.), The Novels of Jane Austen, introductory notes to S&S and P&P, 
Oxford, 1923. 

(3) A.G. L’Estrange (ed.), A Life of Mary Russell Mitford related in a selection from her 
letters. 3 vols, London, 1870. 

(4) John Cam Hobhouse, Baron Broughton. Recollections of a long life, edited by his 
daughter. Lady [Charlotte] Dorchester, 6 vols. London, 1909-11. 

(5) R.W. Chapman (ed.), Jane Austen’s Letters. 2nd edn, Oxford, 1952, p.438. 

(6) Chapman, Letters, p. 448. 

(7) R.W. Chapman (ed.), The Works of Jane Austen. VI Minor Works. Oxford 1954. 

(8) Mary Brunton, Discipline, 3 vols, 1814. Ellen Percy, a rather spoilt young woman, 
after many follies and adventures, marries Henry Graham, a fine but somewhat silent 
gentleman, known earlier to her as H. Maitland. Its theme can bear comparison with 
Emma. Jane Austen twice made fun of Self Control, an earlier novel by Mary Brunton 
- see Chapman (ed.). Letters, pp 344 and 423. 

(9) F.J. Stevens (ed.), ‘From the letters of Lady Boringdon, 1809-1818’, unpublished 
typescript, 1958. Copies at Saltram and Plymouth Central Library. 

(10) British Library catalogue cites Althea Lewis as author, 1816. 

(11) A. Francis Steuart, ‘A Correspondent of Jane Austen’ in Chambers Journal, October 
1920. 

(12) Henry Thomas Austen, Lectures upon some important passages in the book of Genesis, 
London, 1820. 

(13) Henry Thomas Austen, ‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of’: A Sermon on 
Luke 9:55, Bristol, 1829. 
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(14) One of the oldest and grandest of the St James’s gentlemen’s clubs in London, founded 
in 1693. Its members (there were as many as 500 in 1814 and a long waiting-list) 
included the richest and most distinguished names in society. Sheila Birkenhead, Peace 
in Piccadilly; The story of Albany, London, 1958, pp. 110-11. 

(15) Chapman, (ed.), Letters, p. 390. 

(16) Violet Dickinson (ed.), Miss Eden’s Letters, London, 1919, p.271. 

(17) Gertrude Lyster (ed.). Family Chronicle, derived from notes and letters selected by 
Barbarina, the Hon. Lady Grey. London, 1908. 


I am grateful to Mrs Constance Pilgrim for drawing my attention to the 
Morley-Villiers correspondence. 


W.A.WJ. 


See also p. 79 below, in 1987 Report. 


Mrs Henry Rice 

In two of Jane Austen’s letters, written in January 1801, a certain Mrs Rice 
is mentioned; she was a widow, the mother of Henry Rice who had already 
figured in the letters as a dancing partner and a member of the Steventon 
social circle. (Letter 15, December 24th 1798, and letter 27, November 
20th 1800, Chapman OUP.) Mrs Rice was the widow of Henry Rice of 
Bramling, near Canterbury, who had been a Commander in the East India 
Company Merchant Service, and Captain of the East Indiaman Dutton; he 
died in 1797. She had been a Miss Sarah Sampson of Dover, the daughter 
of another sea-captain who must have been more than ordinarily successful, 
as Sarah brought her husband a dowry of £30,000. The family were of 
Huguenot origin (like Madame Lefroy, Mrs Rice was often known as 
Madame Rice), from St Lo in Normandy, which settled in East Kent in the 
C17th. They were famous in Normandy for the manufacture of copies of 
imported Chinese porcelain, still known as Sampson ware. The couple 
prospered - an East Indiaman was expected to clear £10,000 on a voyage - 
and her husband was an Elder Brother of Trinity House at the time of his 
death at the age of 56. 

There were three sons of the marriage and a daughter who died in infancy. 
John, the eldest, died of fever at the age of 26 after a brilliant career in 
India, and Edward, the youngest, married Elizabeth Knight, second daughter 
of Edward (Austen) Knight and settled down as a country gentleman and 
Member of Parliament for Dover, to rear 15 children. Henry, the middle 
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son, the young man mentioned in the letters, became a clergyman after 
leaving Christ’s College Cambridge, and married Jemima Lucy, daughter 
of George and Anne Lefroy of Ashe, the neighbours and dear friends of 
Jane and her family. At this date (1801) Sarah Rice was a widow, a woman 
of strong character, with, as family tradition and her surviving 
correspondence testify, an overwhelming preoccupation and passion for 
the control and manipulation of money. With marriage in mind, Henry Rice 
was seeking a curacy, and Deane, adjoining parish of Steventon, was 
available. (Deane was in the gift of Francis Austen, George Austen’s uncle, 
who had bestowed it upon him at the time of his marriage; James Austen 
had the curacy after he was married, but was now in residence at Overton; 
so no doubt Deane lacked a tenant-curate.) In a letter of Wednesday 14th 
January 1801 (No. 31) Jane commented “ It has never been Mrs Rice’s 
wish to have her son settled near herself - and there is now a hope entertained 
of her relenting in favour of Deane. Mrs Lefroy and her son-in-law [Jane 
was premature - they did not marry until July 20th] were here yesterday; 
she tries not to be sanguine, but he was in excellent spirits. I rather wish 
they may have the Curacy. It will be an amusement to Mary [James Austen’s 
wife] to superintend their household management, and abuse them for expense, 
especially as Mrs L means to advise them to put their washing out.” 

A little later, the prospects seem less hopeful; the letter for Sunday 25th 
January 1801 continues - “ I would not give much for Mr Rice’s chance of 
living at Deane; he builds his hope, I find, not upon anything that his mother 
has written, but upon the effect of what he has written himself. He must 
write a great deal better than those eyes indicate if he can persuade a perverse 
and narrow-minded woman to oblige those whom she does not love.” 

On the grounds of this brief pen-picture, it has been assumed that this 
lady, among others such as Jane Austen’s aunt Mrs Leigh-Perrot, provided 
material for the creation of her gallery of formidable elderly ladies such as 
Mrs Norris, Mrs Ferrars, the invisible Mrs Churchill and Willoughby’s 
patroness - who by holding the purse-strings and exercising their outsize 
personalities, manipulate their dependants. 

Recent investigations into family papers have produced confirmation 
of Jane Austen’s impression of this rather tyrannical lady; but they also 
reveal aspects of the son’s character which would justify some of his 
mother’s watchfulness. In 1804 for example, several years after Henry Rice 
had left the University and was a married man of some years’ standing, 
Mrs Rice had to settle a large bill on his behalf presented by a Mr W. 
Spencer, the College cook at Christ’s College; in 1813 Christopher Edward 
Lefroy - his own brother-in-law - sued Henry Rice for debt; a legal 
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document shows that he managed to run through very large sums of money, 
which sums were deducted from his future inheritance. The family tradition 
is that he was rather a black sheep, in spite of being in Holy Orders, and 
was much addicted to gambling and prize-fighting. His mother seems to 
have continued to control his financial affairs, as there are numbers of 
surviving tradesmen’s bills incurred by him, usually a year or more overdue, 
and paid by Sarah. In about 1809 Sarah bought the house and living of 
Great Holland in Essex for him; although a few years later it seems to have 
been sold and the money used to settle large debts, he continued to live 
there as a tenant. 

Sarah evidently lived to an advanced age, and was certainly transacting 
business in the early 1830s (she was bom in 1755). Her principal beneficiary, 
Edward Royds Rice - who was ‘always steady’ - married Elizabeth Knight 
in 1818, and his mother bought for them Dane Court near Dover, where 
their fifteen children were born and brought up. Some of the children 
remembered their grandmother as stern and forbidding - “a horrible old 
woman” one of them declared - and they anticipated her visits to Dane 
Court with less than enthusiasm. “She used often to drive to Dane Court 
with her grey horses when I was a child”, reported her grand-daughter 
Caroline Cassandra, “I used to dread her coming because she would not let 
me put my elbows on the arms of my little chair. But I believe she was 
good natured and kind. She wore a bonnet - a large white silk one - all day 
long in the house and out, and I think white silk or satin boots and a white 
gown. Both my father and mother detested cards but she was a great card 
player and when she came to Dane Court my mother had to play with her 
all the evenings.” 

Another grandson was John Morland Rice, named John after her very 
gifted son who had died in India; he remembered her saying to him “John, 
do you love Grandma? John, do you love Grandma?” The boy, who was 
always called Morry and disliked being called John, answered decidedly 
several times, “No! No! No!” “Humph! that settles it!” said the old lady, 
and no doubt cut him out of her will! 

Her business acumen and single-minded devotion to financial affairs 
are very well attested. She had investments in a local bank in Dover called 
Latham, Rice and Co. who acted as agents for the Rothschild family, and 
who kept a fleet of small fast ships to facilitate communications across the 
Channel and elsewhere. This enabled them for example to hear very early 
of Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo, and Madame Rice was known to have 
made a great deal of money as a result, as she did by shrewd investments at 
the time of the Directory and the Consulate in France. The family reported 
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her highhanded tactics with the Rothschilds - she would travel to London 
in her carriage with the two grey horses, which she would leave at the door, 
insisting “Now, Mr Rothschild, I must get part of that loan” and keep her 
horses standing at the door until in order to get rid of her he was obliged 
to consent. Pertinacity must have been an important element in her 
business dealings, a sort of thick-skinned and unyielding obstinacy; at 
least that is the impression conveyed by a remarkable set of letters among 
the Rice family papers, numbering well over 100 items and covering the 
remarkably long period of 24 years; they deal with some debts owing to 
her from the estate of a deceased relative, John Rice, whose financial 
affairs seem to have been left in a confused and irregular condition. 
The deceased man’s unfortunate brother, the Revd Richard Rice of 
Farringdon was the sole executor, and it is mostly his letters which survive. 
The sums involved - two bonds and accumulated interest - are not large, 
at least in her scale of things, though they represented potential disaster 
to the distressed executor. But the story of delays, misunderstandings, 
procrastination, proposal and counter-proposal continues month after 
month and year after year, while children are born and die or reach manhood, 
and miles of red-tape and large sums in lawyers’ fees are expended in a 
veritable Jarndyce situation. The conclusion, though not entirely clear, is 
that she got her money in the end, some time after the death of the exhausted 
Revd Richard. 

She was ‘not exactly handsome, but a smart looking girl’, according to 
a friend in her home town of Dover. She had a house in the town, a pleasant 
place in attractive grounds. On one occasion when the Duke of Wellington 
was at Walmer Castle a battery of artillery was placed between Madame 
Rice’s house and the sea, and the noise and the sight of it caused the lady 
great annoyance; so she sent a message to the Duke of Wellington asking 
him to come and see her, and had all the windows of the house shuttered 
up. When the great man arrived Madame Rice pointed out to him that if the 
battery continued in that position she would have to live permanently under 
these conditions. The battery was removed. 

Her attitude to religion was similarly forthright and uncompromising; 
when she was asked by a Dover clergyman to support his Sunday school, 
she declared that school on Sunday was work, and that she would only 
support it if it was held on a Monday! Clearly, Lady Catherine de Bourgh 
owes something to this formidable lady, as well as the other ladies in Jane 
Austen’s gallery of dragons. 

MARGARET HAMMOND 
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Note : The writer is indebted to Mr Henry Rice for making available the 
family papers from which all this information is derived, and for his 
permission to offer it for publication. 


Admiral Charles Austen 

Admiral Charles Austen, the younger of Jane Austen’s sailor brothers, died 
in Burma in October 1852. He was at that time Commander-in-Chief East 
Indies, flying his flag in hms Hastings. Thus, unlike his older brother Sir 
Francis Austen, who died in honourable retirement at the age of 91 in 1865, 
he died in harness at the age of 73. At the time of his death there were two 
of his great-nephews serving with him in the same theatre, both officers in 
the Royal Navy. They were Edward and George Rice, two of the ten sons 
of Charles’ niece Elizabeth Knight, who had married Edward Rice in 1818. 
George had come out in late 1850 in hms Fox, and Edward was a Commander 
in his uncle’s flagship hms Hastings. All three saw action later in the early 
stages of the Burma War, George being wounded and both he and Edward 
receiving commendations for their gallantry. No doubt the campaign, in 
blistering heat, took its toll on the health of their ageing uncle. Several 
letters survive between the brothers serving in the East and their family at 
home, and their uncle is mentioned on several occasions, always in terms 
of affectionate regard. They were all much concerned with his health, which 
was not good; George reported that there was a great deal of sickness on 
shore and on ship-board, and many deaths from cholera and dysentery. 
There was an additional cause for anxiety in the news of the death of Charles 
Austen’s son Henry, who was serving in the army in South Africa and was 
killed by a fall. “I know you have of course heard of poor Henry Austen’s 
death at the Cape under such melancholy circumstances” George wrote to 
his brother Cecil in February 1852, “It has been a dreadful blow to the 
good old Admiral and it will be long before he gets over it entirely. It was 
a miserable death to die certainly - I am very sorry that he did not die in 
action for his Parents’ sake. I saw him at the Cape when we were coming 
out. None of the officers of the ‘Rupert’ have written a line to the Admiral 
about it and all his information has been gathered from Papers (It is odd 
that the Colonel has not written, I think - don’t you?).” The news elicited 
exclamations of pity from two of the Rice sisters at home in Kent - “poor 
things” wrote Fanny Rice now Lady Winchelsea, “no words can express 
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how I pity them. I am so afraid it will have a bad effect on Uncle Charles’ 
health, and his poor wife’s; alas, alas, this is a world of woe indeed.” Her 
sister Louisa echoed her sentiments in a letter to George we are all so 
unhappy at hearing of poor H. Austen’s death knowing (besides its being 
such a sad thing) how dreadfully poor dear Uncle Charles would feel it. I 
should think he would never quite get over it so as to be the same as ever at 
his age, will he?” 

Edward, the oldest brother, wrote from the Hastings at Singapore in 
early March to say that “the Admiral and Mrs Austen are in better spirits 
than they were, but he has now and then bad days —” The following month 
Admiral Charles had been engaged in action against the Burmese with 
General Godwin up the Irrawaddy River, and George Rice, also involved 
in the fighting, wrote that the Admiral was about to leave for Calcutta, and 
“takes this to the post. I am glad he is going as he is not quite right - a little 
fresh sea air will do him good after this muddy river. - The Admiral is 
universally beloved by all, he goes in an hour so I must away to see the 
dear old man-” But the change did not lead to any improvement, as George 
wrote in May to his brother Edward “-we returned [from an expedition] to 
find the dear old Admiral, he having arrived from Calcutta the day before 
yesterday. I fear that you will find him much altered in appearance unless 
he improves -1 cannot help feeling anxious about him Finally, early in 
November George, himself convalescent from wounds and dysentery near 
Rangoon, wrote to his brother Cecil - “You will have heard of our great 
loss in the death of our dear and gallant old Admiral Uncle Charles Austen. 
He died near Prome of cholera very suddenly the day before I arrived there 
- I was not so very much astonished as I had been dreading something of 
the sort ever since he entered the river but I was terribly shocked - he was 
beloved by everybody that knew him and he had so endeared himself to 
such of the army as came in contact with him that I saw several officers 
shed tears when they heard of his death. He was without exception the 
kindest-hearted and the most perfectly gentleman-like man I ever knew. 
How sorry dearest Mama will be - His remains have been conveyed to 
Trincomalee for burial - his family are there, and I quite expect that it will 
kill his poor old wife -.” 

It is pleasant to find the testimony to Charles Austen’s sweetness of 
character which is found expressed elsewhere, for example in the Hubbacks’ 
Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers, so amply confirmed in these letters; they 
serve to emphasise the sentiments expressed by Jane Austen herself on the 
subject of service in the Navy, in Persuasion and elsewhere, not least in 
regard to the hardships and sacrifice entailed in such service, as well as the 
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glory. Two of the Rice brothers followed their Austen great-uncles to become 
Admirals, but poor lively, warm-hearted George Rice was to die only a 
few months after his uncle from the effects of wounds and fever, the second 
of three of the Rice brothers to die in their youth in the service of their 
country. 

MARGARET HAMMOND 


The information in the above is derived from family letters belonging to 
Henry Rice, Esq., to whom I am indebted for permission to use them. 


The Austen Lace 

A quantity of lace described as ‘Silk Brussels Bobbin Lace on a true Drochel 
ground about 1760-70’ belonged to Catherine Knight, the wife of Thomas 
Knight, a cousin of Jane Austen’s father. It could not have been new for 
their wedding in 1779 but may have been made for the marriage of her 
mother to Wadham Knatchbull. 

It is a strip of this lace which has now been presented to the Jane Austen 
Memorial Trust. The Knights were a childless couple who had adopted 
Jane’s brother Edward and it was he who inherited their estates at 
Godmersham and Chawton after Catherine’s death. She expressed a wish, 
although it was not in her will, that at her death the lace should be passed 
on to a member of the Austen family called Catherine. There was no 
Catherine Austen known to her at the time of her death in 1812, so she left 
it to Mrs Leigh Perrot who was instructed to leave it to a Catherine if 
possible. In 1818 a Catherine Austen did appear, the fourth daughter of 
Captain Francis Austen R.N. and his wife Mary. She was born at Chawton 
Great House and christened beneath the portrait of Catherine Knight by 
Romney, Mrs Leigh Perrot acting as godmother. 

Seven years later, Catherine Austen inherited the lace and is believed to 
have worn it when she married John Hubback in 1842. They had three sons 
and no daughter. Later she won a modest reputation as a novelist in England 
and the U.S.A. In one of her novels she reflects that “the possession of a 
splendid lace veil is a good of which no subsequent domestic misery can 
deprive one.” Towards the end of her life she joined two of her sons who 
had emigrated to the United States. At her death in Virginia in 1877, the 
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greater part of the lace remained with her American grand-daughter - 
Katherine - and the lesser part returned to her son John Hubback, my 
grandfather, in England. 

So a strip of the lace eventually reached my daughter, Andrea Catherine 
Linell. She has now decided such a fragile and beautiful inheritance should 
no longer travel but repose at Jane Austen’s House, near to the Great House 
where it was worn by its original owner more than 200 years ago. 

DIANA HOPKINSON 


H.M.S. Elephant 

On re-reading Mary Corringham’s article on hms Elephant in the Report of 
the year 1984 I was reminded of the fact that not only were the Austens 
‘Hampshire folk’ but so, very often, were their ships. 

During Jane Austen’s lifetime a number of yards along the Hampshire 
coast, some of them quite small, were the cradles of Nelson’s fleet. Among 
them, hms Elephant, a 74-gun ship, was built in 1786 at a yard in Bursledon, 
not more than thirty miles from Steventon, where her future captain, Jane 
Austen’s brother Frank (later to become Admiral of the Fleet Sir Francis 
Austen) had been born twelve years before. She was one of a number of 
74-gun ships which were almost standard naval design during the Seven 
Years War and afterwards the Napoleonic Wars that ended in 1815. In July 
1811 she came under the command of Captain Francis William Austen, 
and between 1811 and 1813 she served in the North Sea and the Downs on 
blockading duties. In 1813 she was sent to the Baltic on the flank of the 
Allied Armies following the French retreat from Russia. 

It was in a letter dated ‘Chawton, July 3rd’ that Jane Austen, then busy 
with Mansfield Park, wrote to her brother asking if she might mention the 
Elephant in it, and ‘two or three other of your old ships? I have done it 
already, but it shall not stay to make you angry.’ The letter was addressed 
to ‘Captain Austen, hms Elephant, Baltic.’ 

Evidently Captain Austen had no objection and in Mansfield Park we 
have, in chapter 38, a vivid description of the effect that the departure of a 
number of ships out of harbour can have on the whole life of those concerned 
with them. It so happens that the same theme is the subject of a drawing by 
Rowlandson of Portsmouth Point, prints of which were on sale in 1814, 
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the same year as the publication of Mansfield Park. In Rowlandson’s 
drawing we have Jack and his fellows dancing with their doxies outside 
the liquor shops on the quay while his superiors are hardly more sedately 
employed enjoying the fruits of their seniority aloft in the rooms of a tavern. 
In the background are lightly sketched outlines of the men o’ war, with 
boats plying between them. 

The scene which Jane Austen sketches is of a more domestic nature. 
Eighteen -year- old Fanny Price, accompanied by her sailor brother William, 
arrives at her home in Portsmouth after an absence of eight years. She 
finds the whole house in an uproar, owing to the fact that William’s ship, 
the Thrush, in which their younger brother Sam is to sail for the first 
time, has left the harbour earlier than had been expected and is lying at 
Spithead. 

“Have you heard about the Thrush?” (cries their mother). “She has gone 
out of the harbour already, three days before we had any thought of it: and 
I do not know what I am to do about Sam’s things... they will never be 
ready in time.” 

And their father’s first greeting: “Have you heard the news. The Thrush 
went out of harbour this morning... By G... you are just in time. The doctor 
has been here enquiring after you: he has got one of the boats and has to be 
off for Spithead by six, so you had better go with him... Captain Walsh 
thinks you will certainly have a cruze to the westward with the Elephant... 
By G...you missed a fine sight by not being here in the morning...” and so 
on for several pages. A totally different aspect of the same situation as that 
depicted in Rowlandson’s drawing, but one that is equally vivid. 

The Elephant is not only remembered in Mansfield Park but in Southey’s 
Life of Nelson which tells of the time when Nelson flew his flag in her at 
the Battle of Copenhagen. This was the occasion when he refused to see 
the signal from Admiral Hyde Parker telling the fleet to discontinue action: 
and as every schoolboy once knew ‘He clapped his glass to his sightless 
eye and “I’m damned if I see it” he said.’ 

The old ship is still a ‘character’ in Bursledon where she was built. In 
1952 the Elephant Boatyard was founded by Michael Richardson. It stands 
on the site of one of the old shipbuilding yards. To commemorate the 200th 
anniversary of the Elephant’s launch last year the yard produced a splendidly 
decorative brochure which gives a list of all the ships built on the Hamble 
River between 1692 and 1816. There were eighty in all and they varied 
from 80 to 16-gun, built from specially selected oak, much of it from the 
nearby Forest of Bere. It was to a similar yard on the adjacent River Itchen 
that their Aunt Jane took her two young nephews, when they visited their 
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grandmother and aunt in Castle Square, Southampton, after the death of 
their mother, Edward’s wife. Writing to Cassandra, who was staying with 
their brother at Godmersham, Jane tells of ‘a little water party’ on which 
she and her nephews embarked. ‘We went from the Itchen Ferry up to 
Northam where we landed, looked into the ‘74’ in the ship-building yard at 
Northam and then walked home.’ The ship they saw being built would 
have been similar to the Elephant. 

To-day the Elephant Yard still builds wooden ships that sail: but they 
are yachts, not ships of the line. Since it was established in 1952 the yard has 
produced some forty yachts with sail and power, and many of them are made 
of wood, but using techniques of bonding and finishing unheard of in Jane 
Austen’s or Nelson’s day. But there are no 74-gun ships among them. 

JOAN GRIGSBY 


“Journey, Waterparties & Plays ” 

In the Society’s Report for 1980 Mr. Patrick Piggott published two pages 
of Jane Austen’s notes of her expenditure for 1807, taken from her diary 
for that year, and in his article commented on the amount of £21 3s.6d. 
spent on ‘Hire Piano Forte’. 1 He also noticed that Jane had spent £12s.l0d. 
on a “Journey”, and wished he knew what that journey had been. Fanny 
Knight’s diaries and letters, recently rediscovered in the Kent Archives 
Office, 2 now provide the answer to Mr. Piggott’s query, and also identify 
the item of expenditure immediately following the “Journey” - 17/9d. on 
“Waterparties & Plays”. 

In the summer of 1807 Jane’s brother Edward, heir to the Godmersham 
and Chawton estates, decided to pay his first long-term visit to Chawton 
Great House, as this had just been vacated by the latest tenant. His five 
younger children - Elizabeth (7), Marianne (6), Charles (4), Louisa (2) and 
Cassandra Jane (1) - were left at Godmersham under the care of the 
governess Mrs. Morris and the head nursemaid Sackree (“Caky”); George 
(12) and Henry (10) were taken to their prep school at Eltham; and on 
Wednesday 26th August he and his wife Elizabeth, accompanied by Fanny 
(14), young Edward (13) and William (9), arrived at the Great House after 
a leisurely journey from Kent via London, as Fanny records: “At 10 we 
again set off & after a pleasant journey arrived at Chawton, dined, walked 
out, & went to bed.” 3 
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The events of the following three weeks then appear in Fanny’s diaries 

as follows: 

“Friday 28th August. It grew much colder. We walked about the place, & 
explored passages &c about the house which is very old. We heard a 
good account from Godmersham. 

“Saturday 29th August. Mama had a letter from Elizabeth. We walked about 
as usual. Edward, William & I breakfast & dine with them all the 
time we are at Chawton of course. 

“Sunday 30th August. We none of us went to Church but read prayers in 
the morning & the Psalms & lessons in the afternoon with a sermon. 
I wrote to Mrs. Morris, & Miss Chapman. We took a long walk to 
the ponds. 

“Monday 31st August. Uncle James rode over here from Steventon. 

“Tuesday 1st September. Grandmama Austen & Aunts Cassandra & Jane 
came. Papa went out shooting & killed 2 brace of birds. I wrote to 
Miss Sharpe. Uncle James returned to Steventon. 

“Wednesday 2nd September. Uncle & Aunt James Austen came with little 
Caroline & Edward - I changed my room for them. Mama, 
Grandmama & Aunt Cassandra & I called on Mrs. Seward. 

“Thursday 3rd September. Papa & Aunt Cassandra rode out. Uncle James 
& Edward rode to Headley to call on Dr. Smith. We walked out. I 
had a letter from Miss Sharpe. 

“Friday 4th September. Uncle & Aunt James Austen rode to Shalden. I 
wrote to George. 

“Saturday 5th September. Aunt Mary Aunt Jane little Edward & I walked 
to Alton & bought several things. We also took a list of the pictures 
about the house. Uncle James went away. 

“Sunday 6th September. We went to Church both times. William wrote to 
Edward. 

“Monday 7th September. I wrote to Fanny Cage. Mama, Grand-mama Aunts 
Mary, Cassandra & Jane & myself walked to Alton put my letter in 
the Post & made many purchases. Uncle James came back. 

“Tuesday 8th September. I had a letter from Mrs. Morris which I ought to 
have received on Sunday. Mama had a letter from Elizabeth with an 
addition of little Mariannes. 

“Wednesday 9th September. A complete wet day. Edward was to have gone 
to Winchester but was prevented by the rain. We played at hide & 
hoop, in the afternoon. 

“Thursday 10th September. Papa took Edward to Winchester. I wrote to Miss 
Maitland. Aunts Mary & Jane & Uncle James & myself walked to Alton. 
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“Friday 11th September. Grandmama Aunts Cassandra & Jane returned to 
Southampton. 

“Saturday 12th September. Uncle & Aunt James Austen Caroline & Edward 
The Little returned to Steventon. Papa, Mama, William & I went to 
Southampton. 

“Sunday 13th September. We all went to Church, & afterwards walked to 
the Polygon &c &c. I wrote to Marianne for [her] to receive on her 
birthday, & told her to take possession of my dolls bed, draws [sic] 
&c as my present to her. 

“Monday 14th September. William & I went to market with Grandmama 
& afterwards took a long walk to the ferry, before breakfast. I read 
‘Caroline de Litchfield’ [sic, recte “Lichtfield”] through & think it 
beautiful. In the evening Papa, Aunts Cassandra & Jane, William & 

I went to the play, for Bannisters benefit. They performed “The way 
to keep him” & “Of age tomorrow”. 

“Tuesday 15th September. Mariannes birthday. I had a letter from Caky. 
We went in a hired boat to Hythe to call on Mrs. Palmer who called 
on us the day before. Mama to every body’s astonishment was of the 
party, & not at all sick. In the evening Uncle Henry Austen came. 
Aunt Cassandra & I walked in the High Street till late. 

“Wednesday 16th September. We all except Grandmama took a boat & 
went to Netley Abby [sic] the ruins of which look beautiful. We eat 
there of some biscuits we had taken, & returned quite delighted. 
Aunt Jane & I walked in the High Street till late. 

“Thursday 17th September. Papa went to Steventon & on his way stops at 
Winchester & sees Edward to whom Aunt Cassandra has sent some 
biscuits. Uncle Henry took a sociable, & we all (except Aunt Jane) 
had a delightful drive to Lindhurst & Lymington through the New 
Forest. We took some cold partridges, enjoyed ourselves very much, 
& returned at past 5 to dinner. 

“Friday 18th September. I had a letter from Miss Maitland, & from Elizabeth. 
Uncle Henry Mama William & I went to Chawton, & met Papa there. 
He was not able to see poor Edward as he was at a musical meeting.” 

Of the correspondents Fanny mentions, Fanny Cage was one of her 
many Kentish maternal cousins, a contemporary and great friend of hers; 
Mrs. Morris was the current governess at Godmersham, and Miss Sharpe, 
Miss Maitland and Miss Chapman had all been her predecessors in that 
position there. Jane herself, thanks to her visits to Godmersham, knew Miss 
Sharpe quite well, and she is frequently mentioned in the Letters. 
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Watercolour portrait by Cassandra Austen of her niece Fanny, 
eldest daughter of Edward Knight; made 3rd September 1805. 
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The pictures listed by the family on 5th September were probably those 
of the previous owners of the Chawton estate — the Lewkenors, Knights, 
Mays and Brodnaxes of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries - 
which were sold at Sotheby’s in December 1952. 

As for the family’s doings in Southampton, the Polygon to which they 
walked on 13th September had been planned some thirty years previously 
to be a smart social centre for the town, comprising an hotel, assembly 
room and shops surrounded by large houses. The scheme was over- 
ambitious and was never completed, but the area developed instead into a 
select residential suburb and so was still a pleasant place for a Sunday 
stroll. The theatre visit on 14th September should have been most enjoyable; 
John Bannister (1760-1836) was the leading comedian of the London 
stage; “The Way to Keep Him” was a favourite old (1760) comedy 
about post-nuptial affection, and “Of Age Tomorrow” was a modem (1800) 
“musical entertainment”; the Theatre Royal itself, in French Street, had 
only recently been rebuilt. 4 However, for some reason Jane disliked it, and 
her visit upon this occasion may have been the only one during her stay in 
Southampton. The following year she commented to Cassandra: “Martha 
ought to see the inside of the Theatre once while she lives in Southampton, 
& I think she will hardly wish to take a second veiw.” 5 

Fanny’s mention of Caroline de Lichtfield now adds another title to the 
list of books known to have been read by Jane, as evidently it was already 
there in the Southampton household. This was the first and most successful 
novel written by Mme de Montolieu (1751-1832), published originally in 
French in 1786 and immediately translated into English that same year, 
and going through several editions thereafter. It is an unconvincing version 
of the Beauty & the Beast plot, whereby Caroline and her marriage of 
convenience husband are kept apart for three volumes by their extreme 
nobility of character and quixotically unselfish misinterpretations of each 
other’s behaviour. Jane probably laughed heartily over it, but to a romantic 
teenager it could well have been “beautiful’. It is interesting to note that 
only a few years after Jane was reading Mme de Montolieu’s best seller, 
the latter in turn was reading Sense & Sensibility and Persuasion, and 
translating them into French. 6 

Fanny’s surprise at her mother’s participation in the trip to Hythe on 
15th September does not mean that this was due to any unwillingness to 
return Mrs. Palmer’s call, but to the unhappy fact that Elizabeth Austen 
was a very bad sailor - even a boat-trip across Dover harbour was enough 
to make her seasick. Luckily she was evidently able to withstand the 
smoother waters of the Southampton inlet upon this occasion, and indeed 
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to make another journey the next day to the famous local beauty spot of 
Netley Abbey. For the final family party Henry Austen escorted the ladies 
in a sociable (a carriage that could take up to eight people as well as a 
driver) for a picnic in the New Forest; unfortunately Fanny does not explain 
why Jane was not present on this trip. 

Later in the year, after the family had returned to Godmersham, Fanny 
wrote to Miss Chapman on Sunday 25th October, enlarging upon the 
Southampton trip: 

I think in my last I got no farther than an account of Chawton itself 
to you, & therefore have still our Southampton visit to describe to you. 
G’mama, Aunts C. & Jane, left us one Friday & the next day Uncle 
James, Aunt M. & 2 children took their departure, we set of [sic] soon 
after for Southampton, viz. Papa, Mama, Wm. & I (Edwd. went to 
Winchester before that). We spent our time there very agreeably, & a 
very sweet place it is. I wish you could see it, as I am sure you would be 
enchanted with it. One day we went over the water to the small village 
of Hythe to pay a visit to Mrs. & Miss Palmer, the mother & sister of 
Mrs. Charles Austen, who are staying at a friend’s there, & very pretty 
it is. On the Tuesday Uncle H.A. came & the next day, Papa, Mama, 
Aunts C. & J. Uncle H. Wm. & myself went across to the other side of 
the Southampton water, to view the beautiful ruins of Netley Abbey, & 
never was there anything in the known world to be compared to that 
compound of every thing that is striking, ancient, & Majestic; we were 
struck dumb with admiration, & I wish I could write anything that would 
come near to the sublimity of it, but that is utterly impossible as nothing 
I could say would give you a distant idea of its extreme beauty, & 
therefore I can only hope, that some lucky star, may conduct you there, 
some time or other, in the mean time you must be contented with hearing 
that it stands on an eminence, in the most Romantic situation you can 
imagine, over grown with Ivy, & concealed from your view, by a high 
Wood, down to the waters edge, till you ascend a slight eminence, when 
it breaks upon you on the opposite bank, most lovelily. There are parts 
remaining entire, but very little, the rest form a beautiful ruin, from 
which we have a view of Southampton to the greatest advantage. We 
were all of course enchanted, & after staying there long as we possibly 
could, we descended to Netly Fort which stands [down] at the Waters 
edge & is likewise a bea[utiful] but smaller Ruin & was it is supposed 
[inten]ded as a guard to the Monastery [We then] returned to 
Southampton, highly delighted & as it is near Church time I must there 
leave off... 7 
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Netley Abbey, over which Fanny rhapsodizes so wildly, had been 
founded in 1239, and following the Dissolution in 1536 the site had been 
granted to Sir William Paulet, who converted the church and cloister 
buildings into a house. The gatehouse at the water’s edge had then been 
fortified by Henry VIII in order to defend the entrance into Southampton 
Water, not to protect the Abbey itself, as Fanny believed. In the eighteenth 
century the site passed into the hands of a local builder, Walter Taylor, who 
partially demolished the buildings; the remaining ruins then became quite 
famous for their picturesque qualities and were several times eulogised in 
the literature and drama of the period. 8 We could perhaps wish that Fanny 
had devoted less space to her enthusiasm for the Abbey and more to telling 
Miss Chapman about the doings and opinions of Aunt Jane; but nevertheless 
we must be grateful to her for keeping so careful a diary that we can thereby 
identify and understand the events that lay behind Jane’s own brief notes 
of the expenditure she incurred upon these occasions. 

DEIRDRE LE FAYE 


(1) Patrick Piggott: ‘Jane Austen’s Southampton Piano’, in Jane Austen Society Report 
for 1980, pp. 6-9. 

(2) Deirdre Le Faye: ‘Fanny Knight’, in Times Literary Supplement for 16 August 1983, 
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Eyes”, JASNA Occasional Paper No.2,1986. 

(3) Fanny Knight’s diaries are deposited in the Kent Archives Office, reference U.951.F24/ 
1-69, as also are her letters to Miss Chapman, reference U.951/C.106-C.109. These 
documents are quoted here by kind permission of Lord Brabourne and the Kent County 
Archivist. Abbreviations in the diary entries have mostly been expanded. 

(4) For information on the Polygon and the Theatre Royal, see: A. Temple Patterson, A 
History of Southampton 1709-1914 (Southampton University Press, 1966), Vol.l. 
pp.53-55 and 115-116. 

(5) R. W. Chapman, ed.: Jane Austen’s Letters (OUP, 2nd edn. rep. 1964), Letter No. 60, 
p. 233. 

(6) For further information on Mme de Montolieu and her translations, see: D.J. Gilson, 
A Bibliography of Jane Austen (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1982), pp. 149-158 and 
166-171. 

(7) Letter to Miss Chapman C. 106/8 of 25th October 1807. Some words have been lost 
due to breaking the seal, and these are replaced within square brackets []. 

(8) A. Hamilton Thompson, Netley Abbey (HMSO, London, 11th imp. 1976), pp. 1-21; 
also, A. J. Sambrook, “Netley and Romanticism”, pp. 22-26 of same publication. 
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Jane Austen’s ‘Venta ’ and Australia 


It seems very probable that the Austen family read The Hampshire 
Chronicle, that weekly newspaper of Tory leanings published at Winchester. 
In various issues during Jane Austen’s lifetime it referred to friends and 
neighbours of the Austens, and once listed Henry Austen’s own name. A 
few weeks before Cassandra and Jane went to College Street, Winchester, 
in the hope that Giles King Lyford of the county hospital might cure Jane 
in what was her final illness, the Chronicle reported news from Australia. 
‘Letters and Papers have been received from New South Wales on the 1st 
August’, ran one of its columns on 28 April 1817. ‘The advertisements in 
the Sydney Gazette are of considerable interest, in conveying the idea of 
the great improvements in every description of European manufacture, of 
East India goods, West India produce, &c. They have their theatre, their 
races, and every description of amusement - in fact, England in 
miniature.’ 

As R. W. Chapman, and more recently David Gilson in an article on 
‘Jane Austen’s Verses’(in The Book Collector, vol.33, Spring 1984, pp. 25- 
37), both suggest, the verses we know as ‘Venta’ were almost certainly 
written by Jane Austen at some point during her last days, probably only 
several days before her death. The verses spiritedly poke fun at the famous, 
annual Winchester races by imagining Winchester’s Saint Swithin (or 
Swithun) upbraiding the citizens for not getting his permission to hold them: 
‘the good people forgot their old Saint’, and, accordingly, he promises that 
his curse upon the town will be ‘July in showers’ - a light but irritating 
penalty. Of course, Jane Austen may have been wholly inspired by the 
local fuss, including newspaper notices, over the Winchester Races. But 
the Hampshire Chronicle in April had gone so far as to suggest that the 
Australian settlements had become ‘England in miniature’ partly because 
they had ‘their races’ - and this would not have been missed by a novelist 
who had a lively concern for English society. Jokingly she had lately implied 
she was a social miniaturist in a letter about ‘the little bit (two Inches wide) 
of Ivory on which I work with so fine a Brush’. The Chronicle in 1817 was 
implying that ‘their races’were a sign that Australia’s culture might be that 
of an ‘England in miniature’. 

Did she have a news report about Australia in mind when writing her 
last jeu d’esprit? Perhaps. In working on a biography of Jane Austen, I 
have found the novelist to be very alert to news reports from afar. 

PARK HONAN 
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Edward Austen being presented by his father to Mr and Mrs Thomas Knight who adopted him. 















Flowers growing out of the head 

Show someone a picture of a girl in a high-waisted, narrow-skirted muslin 
dress and they will almost certainly say “Oh yes, Jane Austen”. True, this 
style of dress was fashionable when Jane Austen was a young woman of 
25, but she was born into the eighteenth century and in 1775 it was a very 
different story. There was as great a change in women’s fashion in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century as there was between 1900 and 1925. 
There were several reasons for this. The Industrial Revolution, the French 
Revolution and the political climate of the day, all helped to move fashion 
away from the elaborate clothes of the mid eighteenth century towards 
something simpler. Another strong influence was the increasing interest in 
the many excavations that were going on into ancient Greece and Rome in 
the second half of the century. 

In 1775 the year of Jane’s birth, her mother would have been wearing 
an elaborate dress consisting of an open robe over a matching or quilted 
petticoat worn with hip pads. The overdress was sometimes “kirtled” or 
bunched up with tapes tied together under the skirt or looped up over the 
skirt to form a polonaise. The bodice came to a point in front and the low 
neckline was square and filled in with a fichu or tucker and the elbow 
length sleeves were worn with lace frills. The hair was dressed high with 
curls and rolls and powdered on formal occasions. The silhouette of Jane’s 
father presenting his son Edward to Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Knight gives a 
very good idea of the dress of about 1779. 

By 1790 the point had gone from the front of the bodice and the waistline 
was rising. The hip pads had moved round to the back and the robe was 
now a closed one with a full skirt. The fichu was very important and gave 
a pouter pigeon silhouette to the figure. Sashes were worn round the high 
waist and the hair style was a mass of rioting curls. This style comes between 
the silks and satins, frills and ribbon bows of the mid eighteenth century 
and the Greek inspired dress of the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Fashion evolves slowly and it is very rare indeed for a completely new 
style to burst upon an unsuspecting public. Generally the change is gradual 
and there are many straws in the wind before a new style is established. 

By 1800 the waist was right under the bust and very skimpy and the 
skirt very straight and narrow. Cambric muslin was the most fashionable 
material and white universally popular and there are innumerable references 
to both in Jane’s letters at this time. 

The hair was worn short in front and long at the back. In Jane’s letter to 
Cassandra dated December 1st, 1798, she writes “I have made two or three 
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caps to wear of evenings since I came home, and they save me a world of 
torment as to hairdressing, which at present gives me no trouble beyond 
washing and brushing for my long hair is always plaited up out of sight, 
and my short hair curls well enough to want no papering.” 

There is a nice reference to a “pot hat” in a letter dated November 25th, 
1798 and in 1799 Jane informs Cassandra that fruit is once more “the thing” 
for trimming hats than flowers though she “cannot help thinking that it is 
more natural to have flowers grow out of the head than fruit.” 

Little short jackets called “Spencers” were worn out of doors and on 
June 30th, 1808 Jane says her Kerseymere Spencer is “quite the comfort of 
our evening walks”. Those muslin dresses must have needed this addition 
in our climate. Gradually the bodice became a little less skimpy and by 
1814 the skirt had a distinct tendency to an A line with a good deal of 
interest at hem level with frills and trimming. 

In 1775 the fashionable man wore a wool or silk suit consisting of a 
knee length coat which was slightly cut away in front, worn with a shorter 
waistcoat and knee breeches. The waistcoat crept up the body during the 
whole of the eighteenth century to end up at waist level at the end of the 
century. For formal wear it was often embroidered with silks and 
embellished with sequins. The mid century wig was tied back with a black 
silk bow, and the dress wig was powdered and, to avoid soiling the back of 
the coat, the tail or queue was often encased in a black silk bag. By 1790 
wigs were out of fashion and by 1800 the hair was short and brushed forward 
in a classical style. On less formal occasions men wore the more comfortable 
“Frock” which was a looser type of knee length coat, buttoned down the 
front with a turned down collar. In the 1790s the costume that men were 
wearing for sport began to be worn in the drawing room. This is something 
that often happens. We only have to think of the mini skirt which was worn 
on the tennis court and on the skating rink for some time before it appeared 
at parties. The woollen cut-away coat, the short double breasted waistcoat 
and buckskin breeches or stockinette pantaloons instead of knee breeches 
had been worn for sport for some time with broad brimmed hats and without 
wigs. Gradually this costume with its accent on plain woollen materials 
was adopted for formal wear even by the French who called it the “English 
Costume”. It was at this point in time that English tailors became the most 
famous in the world. 

All through history children had been dressed as miniature adults, but 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century a change took place. There was 
no release from corsets and long skirts and cravats until the late 1770s 
when for the first time boys and girls were dressed in more comfortable 
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and suitable clothes. Boys wore trousers instead of knee breeches and shirts 
with loose turn down collars. Small boys still wore petticoats for several 
years and in a letter to Cassandra dated September 5th 1796 Jane writes 
“Little Edward was breeched yesterday for good and all, and was whipped 
into the Bargain.” 

Girls wore much the same as their mothers until about 1780 when they 
began to wear simple muslin dresses with sashes, still long and full but 
much less formal. Strangely enough they are forerunners of the dresses 
their mothers will wear in a few years time, just as their fathers will take to 
trousers instead of knee breeches. 

Costume mirrors the age and we learn a great deal about Jane Austen’s 
life and times by referring to the descriptions of clothes in her letters to 
Cassandra. 

ATHERTON HARRISON 



Schoolboy dress seen in ‘Black Monday’ or the Departure for School, 
1790, engraved after W. Bigg. 
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Notes on Auction Sales 1985-86 

A. Manuscripts &c. Lot 1 at Sotheby’s on 18 December 1985 comprised 
three fragments of manuscript in Jane Austen’s handwriting but not 
composed by her, with two notes of authentication signed by James Edward 
Austen-Leigh; these fragments, which derive from Jane Austen’s transcript 
of a sermon composed by her brother James (cut into sections by James 
Edward in about 1870 to satisfy autograph hunters), were more recently in 
the collection of Peter Croft, late Librarian of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and sold for £1,300. Lot 11 in the same sale was the first sheet of an 
autograph letter of Maria Edgeworth, 20 April 1826, explaining why Sir 
Walter Scott had not included Jane Austen in his Lives of the British 
novelists; this letter, also from Peter Croft’s collection, sold for £320. At 
Sotheby’s on 10 July 1986 Lot 32 was a manuscript album of‘family poems’ 
kept by Mary Leigh, wife of the Revd Thomas Leigh of Adlestrop, about 
90 pages, late 18th century, contemporary calf, with contributors either 
related to Jane Austen or mentioned in her letters. This album had been 
offered as Lot 271 at Sotheby’s on 13 December 1977, when it was unsold; 
offered again by Sotheby’s on 6 June 1978, Lot 412, it sold for £85 - but in 
1986 it fetched £1,100. 

B. First and early editions. A second edition of Sense and Sensibility 1813, 
with no half-titles, in contemporary half calf, was Lot 140 at Christie’s on 
30 May 1986 and sold for £650. 

A first edition of Pride and Prejudice 1813, no half-titles, in old half 
calf rebacked, was Lot 129 at Barnard & Learmount (Iver, Bucks) on 23 
October 1985 and sold for £2,900, whereas another copy with the half- 
titles, in contemporary half calf, with an ownership inscription dated 20 
March 1813 (the novel was published in late January 1813), Lot 64 at 
Sotheby’s on 18 December 1985, sold for £2,300. A third copy, Lot 139 at 
Christie’s on 30 May 1986, no half-titles, contemporary half calf with some 
defects, fetched £2,600. 

A copy of the first edition of Mansfield Park 1814, no half-titles, in 
worn contemporary half calf, Lot 57 at Bloomsbury Book Auctions on 20 
February 1986, sold for £900. A second edition, 1816, of the same novel, 
also lacking the half-titles and in worn contemporary half calf, Lot 137 at 
Christie’s on 30 May 1986, fetched £260. 

Lot 128 in Barnard & Learmount’s sale on 23 October 1985 was a first 
edition of Emma 1816, in old calf rebacked, with no half-titles, selling for 
£1,050. Another copy, with half-titles in Vols. 2 and 3 and the apparent 
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cancel in Vol.3, leaf Mil, in worn contemporary calf, Lot 63 at Sotheby’s 
on 18 December 1985, sold for £900. A third copy was Lot 136 at Christie’s 
on 30 May 1986, complete with all half-titles (that to Vol.l bound at the 
end as printed); this copy was bound in contemporary half calf, with the 
paper used for the sides marbled on sheets of an account book dated 1818, 
and sold for £1,900. 

A first edition of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 1818, in 
contemporary half calf with no half-titles. Lot 58 at Bloomsbury Book 
Auctions on 20 February 1986, sold for £500; another copy, Lot 138 at 
Christie’s on 30 May 1986, in contemporary half calf, with the half-title in 
Vol.l only, brought £480. 

C. Later editions. A collection of the Bentley ‘Standard Novels’ issues, all 
first issues 1833 except for Emma which was dated 1836, in worn first 
issue bindings, Lot 4 at Sotheby’s on 25 February 1986, sold for £160 
(having been unsold when offered as Lot 60 at Sotheby’s on 22 July 1985). 
A set of the original 1923 Oxford edition, Lot 3 in the same sale, fetched 
£240. 

DAVID GILSON 
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Legal Puzzles in Jane Austen’s Works 

Anyone who discusses legal puzzles in Jane Austen’s works runs the risk 
of being reminded of Mrs. Clay’s observation in Persuasion that “the lawyer 
plods, quite careworn.” 1 But there are in fact many such puzzles and 
allusions, and my hope is that a discussion of some of them will help in a 
small way towards an understanding of the novels. 

(1) Property Settlements 

The first and largest group of legal puzzles concerns property settlements; 
for in many of the novels, the devolution of property forms an important 
element in the plot. There seems to be a general assumption that property 
is to be kept in the family; and the original legal device for achieving this 
result was the estate tail, by which an estate was settled on a person “and 
the heirs of his (or her) body.” The estate might be limited to male heirs in 
which case it was called a tail male, or to heirs of either sex, in which case 
it was called a tail general. Long before Jane Austen’s time, however, the 
estate tail had ceased to serve its purpose because lawyers had devised 
machinery by which a person who held land in tail could bar the entail, 
with the result that the land was then at his free disposal. To counter this, 
there developed what became known as the strict settlement. Under such a 
settlement, land would be settled not simply on a person in tail, but on him 
for life, with remainder (usually) to his eldest son in tail male. The crucial 
feature of such an arrangement was that the person in possession of the 
estate was only tenant for life. It followed that he could not alienate the 
estate and his powers to mortgage or otherwise encumber it would also be 
restricted. 

Now suppose that an estate was settled in this way and that the life- 
tenant and his wife had a son. That son would then be the tenant in tail and 
on his father’s death (but not before) he could bar the entail and dispose of 
the land. To prevent the land from going out of the family in this way, it 
was customary when the son came of age to resettle the land on the father 
for life, then on the son for life and then on his eldest son in tail male. 
When that son came of age, the process would be repeated and so the land 
could be kept in the family for many generations. One might ask: why 
should the son agree to renounce his estate tail and to accept a less valuable 
life estate under the resettlement? The answer is that, as tenant in tail, he 
was not, so long as his father was alive, entitled to any income from the 
estate. There is an allusion to this point in Lady Susan where Sir Reginald 
de Courcy (whose estate is entailed 2 ) tries to dissuade his son from marrying 
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Lady Susan: “You know your own rights and that it is out of my power to 
prevent your inheriting the family estate. My ability of distressing you 
during my life is a species of revenge to which I should hardly stoop under 
any circumstances.” 3 Under a resettlement, the son would be provided with 
an immediate income; and this was his incentive for, in effect, selling his 
birthright. 

I have outlined certain typical provisions, but of course not all property 
was settled in this way. In Nonhanger Abbey, for example, the Fullerton 
estate is evidently not settled at all; it is described as being “entirely at the 
disposal of its present proprietor,’ and so, as General Tilney reflects, “open 
to every greedy speculation.” 4 But provisions of the kind that I have 
described were common; and they enable us to answer some of the puzzles 
arising from property settlements in the novels. 

The first relates to the entail of the Longbourn estate in Pride and 
Prejudice. We are told that “Mr. Bennet’s property consisted almost entirely 
in an estate of two thousand a year which, unfortunately for his daughters, 
was entailed in default of heirs male on a distant relation” 5 who turns out to 
be Mr. Collins. The puzzle is why no steps were taken to bar the entail. 
Mrs. Bennet (a lawyer’s daughter) is dimly aware of this possibility when 
she says to Mr. Bennet “I am sure if I had been you I should have tried long 
ago to do something or other about it.” 6 No doubt the answer to the puzzle 
is that Mr. Bennet was not tenant in tail of Longbourn, but tenant for life 
under a strict settlement. So nothing could be done about the entail till Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennet had a son. The text makes this quite clear: “When first 
Mr. Bennet had married, economy was held to be perfectly useless; for, of 
course, they were to have a son. This son was to join in cutting off the 
entail, as soon as he should be of age, and the widow and younger children 
would by that means be provided for.” 7 In other words there was to be a 
resettlement - though it is not easy to see how adequate provision could 
have been made for Mrs. Bennet and five daughters out of an estate of a 
capital value of no more than £40,000. 

The next puzzle is: why did Mr. Bennet not get together with Mr. Collins 
to resettle the estate? An immediate income would have been most 
acceptable to Mr. Collins before he became rector of Hunsford. The answer 
is that a resettlement could only be effected by the joint action of the life 
tenant and the tenant in tail and no estate tail was as yet vested in Mr. 
Collins. His position was only that of heir presumptive: his expectation of 
inheriting the Longbourn estate could be cut off if the Bennets had a son. 
We are indeed told that this event “had at last been despaired of’ 8 - but this 
was of no legal significance as the law then took the view that a woman 
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was never past the age of child-bearing. There is a somewhat similar point 
in Persuasion. Sir Walter Elliot only has the power to dispose of a “small 
part” 9 of the Kellynch estate; but when Mr. William Elliot, his heir 
presumptive, is a young man, he says that “my first visit to Kellynch will 
be with a surveyor to tell me how to bring it with best advantage to the 
hammer.” 10 How is it that Mr. Elliot will be able to do what Sir Walter 
cannot do, i.e. sell the Kellynch estate? I suggest that the answer is that 
Kellynch had been resettled in Sir Walter’s youth on him for life, remainder 
in tail male. There can be no further resettlement at the time of the story 
because Mr. William Elliot is only heir presumptive. He will take nothing 
if Sir Walter remarries and has a son; but if he can forestall these possibilities 
he will, on Sir Walter’s death, become tenant in tail and be able to bar the 
entail. 

A third puzzle relating to the Longbourn estate is the question of 
surnames. When, under an entail, property can only go to males, it must 
also descend through males; so that, for example, the birth of a son to one 
of the Bennet daughters before Mr. Bennet’s death would not have affected 
Mr. Collins’ rights. How, then, does it come about that a Collins can succeed 
a Bennet? One would expect them to have the same surname. One possible 
answer to this question is to suppose that the original settlor had two 
daughters and had settled the estate on the male issue of the elder with 
remainder in default of such issue on the male issue of the younger.’" 
Another, and perhaps similar, explanation is that one of two branches of a 
family, all having the same surname of Collins, changed that name to Bennet 
on or after succeeding to the Longbourn estate. 12 The practice was not 
uncommon at the time. Jane Austen’s brother Edward changed his name to 
Knight, having succeeded to the property of a childless relation of that 
name; and the novels provide another example: Mr. Weston’s son is called 
Frank Churchill, this time only in the expectation of inheriting the Churchill 
property. 

A strict settlement might not only specify who was to inherit the estate, 
but also make provision for the other members of the family, that is for the 
widow and “younger children,” a phrase often used to describe those 
children who did not inherit the estate, irrespective of their actual age. The 
provision for the widow would be by way of jointure, that is, an annuity 
charged on the estate, and that for the younger children by capital sums 
called portions, to be raised, for example, on the marriage of a daughter. 
Further provision for the widow and younger children might be made by 
the settlements which were commonly executed on marriage. The purpose 
of these marriage settlements was quite different from that of the strict 
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settlements already described. Marriage settlements, in those days, were 
needed, not to keep property in the family, but to prevent the wife’s property 
from passing into the control of the husband. Without a marriage settlement, 
the wife’s moveable property would pass into the ownership of the husband 
on marriage; and he would also acquire considerable interests in, and powers 
of management over, her land. When Wickham, in Pride and Prejudice, 
plans to elope with Georgiana Darcy, he apparently intends to take advantage 
of this state of the law. Darcy conjectures that “his chief object was 
unquestionably my sister’s fortune, which is thirty thousand pounds.” 13 It 
seems probable that Georgiana’s fortune consisted of money or stocks, so 
that Wickham would have become absolute owner of it if he had succeeded 
in eloping with Georgiana and marrying her, for on such a marriage there 
would have been no settlement. This state of the law was sometimes 
explained by referring to the New Testament text that husband and wife 
“shall be one flesh” 14 and by deriving from it the legal principle that they 
were in law one person; and, as lawyers were fond of adding, the husband 
was that one. Legislation towards the end of the nineteenth century finally 
abolished the rule that a woman’s property passed on marriage to her 
husband; 15 and in 1894 the Master of the Rolls, Lord Esher, commented on 
the change with that innate conservatism that characterises lawyers: “For 
this purpose”, he said, “a married woman and her husband are no longer in 
law one person; they are two persons, just as if they were two men.” 16 

The provisions made for widows in the novels vary widely according to 
the demands of the story. Widows range from the very poor, such as Mrs. 
Bates, through those of modest means, such as Mrs. Henry Dashwood, to 
the rich, such as Lady Russell (said to be “extremely well provided for”) 17 
and Mrs. Jennings, with her “ample jointure.” 18 Another evidently wealthy 
widow is Lady Catherine de Bourgh who tells us that she sees “no occasion 
for entailing estates away from the female line - it was not thought necessary 
in Sir Lewis de Bourgh’s family.” l9 This might lead one to think that the de 
Bourgh property was settled in tail general, with Miss Anne de Bourgh 
being tenant in tail, and that view is perhaps supported by Mr. Collins’ 
description of her as “heiress of Rosings, and of very extensive property.” 20 
In law this would mean that she had inherited the property from her father, 
not that she was going to inherit it from her mother, for legally a living 
person cannot have an heir. But probably Jane Austen here uses “heiress” 
(as she often does 21 ) in the popular sense, to mean someone who is likely to 
inherit; for if Miss de Bourgh had already inherited we should have to 
assume that Lady Catherine was living at Rosings as her daughter’s guest. 
This is not only implausible but is also inconsistent with the description of 
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Lady Catherine as the “proprietor” 22 of Rosings. Probably the position is 
that Sir Lewis had left his property to Lady Catherine at her free disposition 
and it is simply inconceivable that she should want to leave it to anyone 
except her daughter. We may contrast the position of the de Bourgh property 
with that of the Rushworth property in Mansfield Park where Mr. Rushworth 
is said to have “succeeded to the estate” and his mother to be “at present living 
with him.” 23 On his marriage, she “removed herself, her maid, her footman 
and her chariot, with true dowager propriety, to Bath.” 24 As these 
accoutrements indicate, she was well provided for financially. 

Provisions for younger children also display an interesting variety. 
Younger sons are generally provided for by being placed in some profession: 
John Knightley in the law, Colonel Fitzwilliam in the army, and Edmund 
Bertram and Henry Tilney in the church. Provision for daughters is made 
by substantial “portions” - for example Miss Crawford has £20,000; Miss 
Campbell has £12,000; and even Augusta Hawkins (the future Mrs. Elton) 
has “so many thousands as would always be called ten.” 25 The Bennet girls 
are to share £5,000 under their parents’ marriage settlement but the exact 
amount coming to any one of them “depended on the will of the parents.” 26 
Hence Mr. Collins is scrupulously accurate when, in the course of proposing 
to Elizabeth, he says that “one thousand pounds in the 4 per cents which 
will not be yours till after your mother’s decease is all that you may ever be 
entitled to.” 27 The later reference to Lydia’s “own” 28 thousand pounds is 
rather less legally, even if more practically, correct. We are also told that 
Emma was “the heiress of thirty thousand pounds;” 29 and here this seems 
to mean, not that she was expected to inherit the money in the future, but 
rather that she was already entitled to it now, for the prudent Mr. Elton 
would scarcely have proposed to her on any other basis. Perhaps she had 
inherited the money under her mother’s will: in that case, the description 
of her as “heiress” would be entirely correct from a legal point of view. 

Where portions were due under strict settlements the money would have 
to be raised from the estate settled on the father, usually by imposing a 
charge on the land; and this could give rise to practical problems, as we can 
see in Persuasion. On Anne Elliot’s marriage, we are told that Sir Walter 
“could give his daughter at present but a small part of the share of ten 
thousand pounds which must be hers hereafter.” 30 It seems that the Kellynch 
estate was already fully mortgaged and could not bear any further charges. 
Even Mr. Musgrove senior feels the pinch when Henrietta and Louisa marry. 
As Charles says: “coming down with money - two daughters at once - it 
cannot be a very agreeable operation, and it streightens him as to many 
things.” 30 It sounds as if portions are being raised under a strict settlement. 
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(2) Family Law 

A second group of puzzles concerns family law - marriage, divorce and 
adoption. 

The puzzles about marriage law arise from a number of intended and 
actual elopements. In Pride and Prejudice, Lydia Bennet (then aged sixteen) 
elopes with Wickham, intending to go to Gretna Green in order to be married 
to him. One reason why eloping couples went to Gretna Green was that in 
1753 Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act had imposed formal requirements 
on marriages, in particular the requirement of calling of banns in church to 
ensure publicity. 32 These requirements could be evaded by going to Scotland 
since the Act did not apply there. The Act also required the consent of 
parents or guardians for the marriage of persons below the age of twenty- 
one. 33 This requirement again did not apply in Scotland and so Lydia would 
have had a second reason for wishing to be married there. If Lydia’s plan 
had been carried through, she could have been validly married to Wickham 
at Gretna Green. 

But of course the plan was not carried through: Lydia and Wickham 
remained in London. When this becomes apparent, Jane supposes that 
“Many circumstances might make it more eligible for them to be married 
privately in town than to pursue their first plan.” 34 Mrs. Gardiner takes the 
same view; 35 but Elizabeth objects: “But why all this secrecy? Why any 
fear of detection? Why must their marriage be private?” 36 She fails to 
mention a further objection. Without being detected, Lydia and Wickham 
might have been able to comply with the requirement of calling of banns; 
but they could not hope to comply with the requirement of parental consent. 
In the modern law, this would not matter in the sense that failure to obtain 
that consent would not invalidate the marriage. But under Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act such failure was expressly said to make the marriage “absolutely null 
and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever.” 37 That state of the law 
caused some hardship, as marriages of minors without parental consent 
did in fact take place (one example being recorded in Jane Austen’s letters 38 ); 
but the law was not altered till 1823. 38a We can safely assume that Mr. 
Bennet’s consent to the marriage would have been forthcoming once Lydia 
and Wickham had begun to live together but Jane’s supposition that Lydia 
and Wickham may have been married “privately”, without the previous 
consent of Mr. Bennet, cannot be squared with the state of the law as it then 
stood. Perhaps Wickham was keeping this card up his sleeve in case Lydia 
became too importunate. We should not forget that he had at one stage 
started to study law, and that study may, in spite of Darcy’s contrary 
supposition, not have been a ‘mere pretence’. 39. 
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Before eloping with Lydia Bennet, Wickham had intended to elope with 
Georgiana Darcy; and as Georgiana was only fifteen at the time a modern 
reader may have some difficulty with this part of the story, especially if he 
compares it with what we are told of Mrs. Bennet’s feelings on hearing that 
Lydia is to marry Wickham: “The marriage of a daughter, which had been 
the first object of her wishes, since Jane was sixteen, was now on the point 
of accomplishment.” 40 But the legal age of marriage at the time was not 
sixteen, as it is today. In England it was twelve for girls and fourteen for 
boys; and this state of law was not changed until 1929. 41 The ages were the 
same in Scotland, so that a Gretna Green marriage between Wickham and 
Georgiana would have been perfectly valid. 

There are two references to divorce. In Sense and Sensibility Colonel 
Brandon’s brother divorces his wife Eliza in consequence of her “fall”; 42 
and in Mansfield Park Mr. Rushworth likewise “had no difficulty in 
procuring a divorce” 43 from Maria in consequence of her adultery with Henry 
Crawford. Divorce in the modern sense of a total dissolution of the marriage 
could in those days only be procured by the expensive procedure of a private 
Act of Parliament; the only kind of “divorce” available from a court was 
the so called divorce a mensa et thoro which could be granted by the 
ecclesiastical courts. This was the equivalent of the modern judicial 
separation and did not leave the parties free to remarry. It is clear that Mr. 
Rushworth’s divorce involved an Act of Parliament (money would have 
been no object); for the text contemplates his remarriage: “He was released 
from the engagement to be mortified and unhappy, till some other pretty 
girl could attract him into matrimony again...” 44 

In the modern law, we associate divorce with financial provision; but 
there is no suggestion that Maria receives any allowance from Mr. 
Rushworth: her financial support seems to come from Sir Thomas Bertram. 45 
Eliza, however, is said to have had a “legal allowance” though one that 
was “not adequate to her fortune, nor sufficient for her comfortable 
maintenance.” 46 The source of this allowance is not at all clear. One 
possibility is that it came from her husband, but this is unlikely as Eliza 
was guilty of adultery; and the ecclesiastical courts would not in those 
days have awarded “alimony” to an adulterous wife. 47 An alternative 
possibility is that Eliza’s “legal allowance” was due under her marriage 
settlement. In that case, one would have expected it to be more substantial 
as “her fortune was large.” 48 But her marriage was forced on her by Colonel 
Brandon’s father (her uncle and guardian) whose motive it was to secure 
her fortune for the Brandons, the “family estate being much encumbered.” 49 
One can imagine that Eliza did not have the benefit of independent advice 
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when the settlement was drawn up; and this could account for the inadequacy 
of her legal allowance. 

There are two references to adoption. In Emma we are told that “as to 
Frank... it had become so avowed an adoption as to have him assume the 
name of Churchill on coming of age”; 50 and in Mansfield Park Mrs. Norris 
is said to have been “forward to adopt” 51 Fanny. Legally these references 
are anachronisms. English law made no provision for adoption till 1926; 52 
but as a social institution it was no doubt well known. An essential feature 
of these “adoptions” is that financial provision is to be made for the person 
adopted. Frank is to inherit the Churchill property; and, if Fanny should 
not succeed in “settling well,” 53 Sir Thomas Bertram regards himself as 
obliged to make for her “the provision of a gentlewoman.” 54 From this 
point of view Fanny’s position may be contrasted with that of Jane Fairfax 
in Emma. Colonel Campbell offers to undertake “the whole charge of her 
education” 55 but he cannot make financial provision for her as “his fortune 
was moderate and must be all his daughter’s.” 56 Probably for this reason, 
there is no reference to any “adoption” of Jane Fairfax. She gets no money 
or property from the Campbells: all they can do is to provide her with the 
qualifications for earning her living as a governess. 

(3) Ecclesiastical benefices 

A third group of puzzles concerns the disposal of ecclesiastical benefices. 
The right to present to a living (a right known as an advowson) was 
recognized by lawyers as a species of property which could be disposed of, 
for example by will or by sale. The problem was how this right to sell an 
advowson was to be reconciled with the prohibition of simony, defined by 
Blackstone, the great 18th century lawyer, as “the corrupt presentation of 
any one to an ecclesiastical benefice for money, gift or reward.” 57 Simony 
was an ecclesiastical, though not a common law offence, and it resulted 
also in certain statutory forfeitures. 58 At first sight, it might seem that the 
sale of an advowson would often constitute simony; but the courts were 
not prepared to undermine this ancient property right on this ground. While 
recognising that “much simony is indirectly committed by the sale of the 
next presentations,” 59 they distinguished between cases in which the right 
was sold before, and those in which it was sold after, a living fell vacant. 
The point is reflected in Sense and Sensibility, where John Dashwood 
expresses astonishment at Colonel Brandon’s generosity in giving the 
Delaford living to Edward Ferrars, and even greater astonishment at the 
fact that “the next presentation” 60 was not sold while the former incumbent 
was still alive. To sell once the incumbent was dead would, as Blackstone 
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tells us, be “open and notorious simony,” 61 and so John Dashwood rightly 
observes “Now indeed it would be too late to sell, but a man of Colonel 
Brandon’s sense! .. I wonder that he should be so improvident in a point of 
such common, such natural concern!” 62 

Two problems relating to simony arise in Mansfield Park, where two 
livings were intended for Edmund Bertram. The first concerns the Mansfield 
living held by Edmund’s uncle, Mr. Norris, who dies early in the story: 
“The living was hereafter for Edmund, and had his uncle died a few years 
sooner, it would have been duly given to some friend to hold till he were 
old enough for orders.” But Tom’s extravagance had, previous to that event, 
been so great, as to render a different disposal of the next presentation 
necessary, “and the younger brother must help to pay for the pleasures of 
the elder.” 63 The source of the difficulty in this passage is the phrase 
“previous to that event.” This could refer either to Edmund’s being “old 
enough for orders” or to Mr. Norris’ death. It is probably intended to refer 
to Mr. Norris’ death; for if it referred to Edmund’s being old enough for 
orders and if the disposal occurred after Mr. Norris’ death, it would have 
amounted to simony; and the discussion of the Delaford living makes it 
clear that Jane Austen was well aware of the point. In fact, the two “events” 
must have been separated by some three years. When Mr. Norris died, 
Edmund must have been about twenty-one; 64 but under the Clergy 
Ordination Act 1801 he would not have been “old enough for orders,” in 
the sense of becoming a priest and holding a living, till he was twenty- 
four. 65 This age restriction is scrupulously observed in all the novels, 
beneficed clergymen being always (where their ages are stated) over twenty- 
four. In Pride and Prejudice Mr. Collins is “a tall, heavy looking young 
man of five and twenty;” 66 in Northanger Abbey Henry Tilney “seemed to 
be about four or five and twenty;” 67 and the precise reason why James 
Morland and Isabella Thorpe needed to wait “between two and three years 
before they could marry” 68 seems to be that James is too young to hold the 
living which was “to be resigned to him by his father.” 69 In Sense and 
Sensibility, indeed, Edward Ferrars is only twenty-three at the beginning of 
the story; but by its end he had acquired “all the philosophic dignity of twenty- 
four” 70 and so become doubly qualified to be the incumbent of Delaford. 

The second problem in Mansfield Park concerns the living of Thornton 
Lacey which actually was held for Edmund, presumably by someone who 
had undertaken to resign it at the appropriate time. Mary Crawford, in her 
efforts to dissuade Edmund from going into the church, tries to make him 
feel guilty on this score; she suggests that he is influenced by the fact that 
“There is a very good living kept for you, I understand, hereabouts.” 71 But 
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neither Edmund nor Fanny see anything wrong with this; and they have the 
law on their side. Although many undertakings to resign amounted to 
simony, this rule was subject to important exceptions, one of which, in 
Blackstone’s works, was that “bonds to resign, when the patron’s son comes 
to canonical age, are legal; upon the reason... that the father is bound to 
provide for his son.” 72 That reasoning exactly fits the circumstances relating 
to the Thornton Lacey living. 

(4) An actual transaction 

I conclude with an actual transaction - the well known story of the sale and 
repurchase of the manuscript of Northanger Abbey. Under its original title 
of “Susan”, the work had been sold in 1803 for £10 to a London publisher 
called Richard Crosby. The seller was a Mr. Seymour, who is conjectured 
to have been Henry Austen’s “man of business.” 73 Early publication seems 
to have been envisaged; Crosby advertised the book but apparently took 
no further steps in the matter. Some six years later, in April 1809, a letter 74 
is written to “Crosbie & Co.,” in which the writer enquires why the work 
“of which I am myself the Authoress” has never been published and asks 
for a reply to be sent to “Mrs. Ashton Dennis, Post Office, Southampton.” 
She alleges that “Early publication was stipulated for” and concludes: 
“Should no notice be taken of this address, I shall feel myself at liberty to 
secure the publication of my work by applying elsewhere.” Richard Crosby 
replies 75 denying that any time was stipulated for publication, threatening 
legal proceedings if anyone else publishes the book and adding “The MS. 
shall be yours for the same as we paid for it.” This offer was not taken up at 
the time. But in 1815, as the author of the Memoir lb tells us, after the 
publication of “four novels of steadily increasing success” 77 one of Jane 
Austen’s brothers - probably Henry - 78 entered into negotiations with 
Crosby, who was “very willing to receive back his money and to resign all 
claim to the copyright.” He did not, of course, connect Henry Austen with 
the author of those four novels as all of them had been published 
anonymously. “When the bargain was concluded and the money paid, but 
not till then, the negotiator had the satisfaction of informing him that the 
work which had been so lightly esteemed was by the author of ‘Pride and 
Prejudice.’” 

This story raises a problem that has been discussed by lawyers for 
many centuries - the problem of non-disclosure. A party to a contract must 
not misrepresent facts; but as a general rule he is not under any duty actively 
to disclose facts known to him but not to the other party. The rule is based 
on the difficulty of specifying just which circumstances known to one party 
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ought to be disclosed to the other. Its most common application is to the 
case in which a seller knows that the subject-matter has defects of which 
the buyer is unaware. But the rule also applies in converse situation, where 
it is the buyer who knows that the subject-matter has some quality of which 
the seller is unaware and which increases its value: for example, where an 
estate is bought and the buyer knows, but the seller does not, that it contains 
valuable minerals. Such a case has been judicially described as “one in 
which a man of tender conscience and high honour would be unwilling to 
take advantage of the ignorance of the seller; but there can be no doubt that 
a contract for the sale of the estate would be binding.” 79 The contract for 
repurchase of Northanger Abbey was thus clearly valid; nor is it generally 
thought that the Austen family should as a matter of “tender conscience 
and high honour” have disclosed the identity of the author to Richard Crosby. 
One reason for this view can be found in Crosby’s previous conduct in 
relation to the work: in 1803 he had driven what appears to be a hard bargain; 
and he may not have performed even that, if early publication was indeed 
promised. Another is that he had every opportunity in twelve years to form 
a judgment as to the merit of the work, and a publisher who spurned one of 
Jane Austen’s novels is not likely to command our sympathy. Most of us 
will share the sense of triumph evidently felt by Henry Austen when the 
transaction was concluded. 

It seems unlikely that Jane Austen, or Henry, took legal advice in relation 
to this transaction; but their instinct for proprieties led them into a course 
of action that was also entirely in accordance with the law. Much the same 
point can be made about the legal puzzles in the novels. One cannot infer 
that Jane Austen had any knowledge of law beyond that possessed by the 
ordinary layman; but she is generally correct in stating the effects of the 
law on the situations with which the novels are concerned. It was the 
accuracy of her observation, rather than any expert knowledge, that saved 
her from the errors of law. 

G.H TREITEL 


This address is to a considerable extent based on my article in 100 Law Quarterly Review 
549, and 1 am grateful to the editor of that Review for consenting to the use of this material 
here. 

References in the following footnotes to the works of Jane Austen are to The Oxford 
Illustrated Jane Austen edited by R. W. Chapman. The following abbreviations are used: 


S&S 

P&P 

MP 


Sense and Sensibility 
Pride and Prejudice 
Mansfield Park 
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E Emma 

NA Norlhanger Abbey 

P Persuasion 

MW Minor Works 

Letters Jane Austen’s Letters, collected and edited by R.W. Chapman (Oxford, 1952) 

Memoir A Memoir of Jane Austen by J.E. Austen-Leigh (London, Macmillan ed, 
1906) 

Bl.Com. Commentaries on the Laws of England, by William Blackstone, 1st ed 
(Oxford, 1765-1769) 


1. P, 20 

2. MW, 256 

3. MW, 261 

4. NA, 252 

5. P&P, 28 

6. P&P, 62 

7. P&P, 308 

8. P&P, 308 

9. P, 10 

10. P, 203 

11. G.R.Y. Radcliffe, (1924) Notes and 
Queries, 48 

12. RS.A. Rossdale, (1980) Notes and 
Queries, 503 suggests that the change of 
name may have been a condition of 
succeeding to the estate. 

13. P&P, 202 

14. Mark 10:8; Ephesians 5:31 

15. Married Women’s Property Act, 1882 

16. Ramsay v. Margrett [1894] 2 Q.B. 1825 

17. P,5 

18. S *5,36 

19. P&P, 164 

20. P&P, 61 

21. E.g. E, 17, 22 (but contrast ibid. 449: 
“heir expectant”); P, 54,106,224 

22. P&P, 15 

23. MP, 39 

24. MP, 202-203 

25. E, 181 

26. P&P, 308 

27. P&P, 106 (italics supplied) 

28. P&P, 324 

29. E, 135 

30. P, 248 

31. P, 218 

32. Section 1 

33. Section 11 


34. P&P, 215 

35. P&P, 282-283 

36. P&P, 283 

37. Section 11 

38. Letters, 95 

38a. Marriage Act, 1823 

39. P&P, 201 

40. P&P, 310 

41. Marriage Act, 1926 

42. 5 & S, 206 

43. MP, 464 

44. MP, 464 

45. MP, 465 

46. S&S, 207 

47. 3 Bl.Com., 94 

48. S&S, 205 

49. S&S, 205 

50. E, 17 

51. MP, 31 

52. Adoption of Children Act, 1929 

53. MP, 6 

54. MP, 1 

55. E, 164 

56. E, 164 

57. 2 Bl.Com, 278 

58. Simony Acts 1588 and 1713 

59. Fox v. Bishop of Chester (1829) 6 
Bing. 1,17 

60. S&S, 295 

61. 2 Bl.Com., 279 

62. S&S, 295 

63. MP, 23 

64. This can be deduced from MP 12, 
17 and 23 

65. Cf. MP, 226: “four or five-and- 
twenty.” 

66. P&P, 64 

61. NA, 25 
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68. NA, 135. James is the eldest of Mrs. 
Morland’s children, of whom Catherine 
(aged 17) is the fourth and Sarah (aged 
16) is the fifth. If the average interval 
between her children was eighteen 
months, James would have been between 
21 and 22 at the time of his engagement 
to Isabella. 

69. NA, 135 

70. S&S, 362 

71. MP, 109 

72. 2BI.Com., 280 

73. W. & R. A. Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen, 
Her Life and Letters (New York, 1913) 
175, 231 

74. Letters, 263 

75. Letters, 264 

76. Memoir, 129-130 

77. i.e., S & S, P & P, MP and E 

78. R. W. Chapman, Jane Austen, Facts 
and Problems, 73 

79. Smith v. Hughes (1871) L.R. 6 Q.B. 597, 
604 
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From Solicitors: An Outline of their History, E.B.V. Christian (1925) 
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Dear Member, 

Once again it gives me much pleasure to send you the report for 1987 
when the ink hardly seems to have dried on the story of the activities of the 
Society for 1986. 

I would like to throw a special beam on two new ventures which were 
launched last year and should form a buoyant base for the widening of the 
knowledge of Jane Austen and her unique contribution to literature of the 
world. 

LOCALGROUPS 

Informal gatherings in three areas have been held, and the enthusiasm 
generated has been most encouraging. The talk given by Maggie Lane to 
the Society’s members in Bath in May at the inaugural meeting of the group 
was a great success and struck just the right harmonies. 

LITERARY STUDY SEMINARS 

The purpose is to encourage the schools and colleges to introduce the 
younger generation to Jane Austen, her life and literature; with the positive 
backing of the County Education Officer for Hampshire, a 6th-form 
conference for one day was held at Chawton Village Hall under the auspices 
of Alton College on the 1st October; 50 pupils attended from six schools in 
Hampshire. Professor Park Honan (Professor of English and American 
Literature at Leeds University) presided. I wrote a short history of the Society 
with its purpose and objectives. 

It was agreed that such a study should be repeated in various parts of 
the country. 

MEMBERSHIP 

114 New members joined during the year, of whom 32 became Life 
members. 18 new members are citizens of overseas countries. Membership 
stands at 1786 individual and institutions. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 1988 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at Chawton House, Chawton, 
near Alton, by kind permission, so generously given over many years, of 
Major and Mrs Edward Knight, on Saturday 16th July 1988 at 3.00 p.m. 

The Speaker will be Professor Park Honan, who is Professor of English 
and American Literature at Leeds University. The title will be ‘Jane Austen’s 
Comedy of Good Advice’. 
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COLLECTED REPORTS 

Copies of the second volume 1966-1975 are available from the Hon. 
Secretary at £8.50 (post-free). Owing to the enormous increase in production 
costs, it is now unlikely that a third volume will be produced. 

JANE AUSTEN IN BATH 
REMINISCENCES OF CAROLINE AUSTEN 

Sales have continued; copies are still available from the Hon. Secretary. 
Prices £1 and £4.50 post free respectively. 

THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY OF NORTH AMERICA 
My wife and I were invited to attend the Annual General Meeting in New 
York. The Society is very active, enjoys a membership of over 2000, and 
the annual gathering is spread over two days. One afternoon was devoted 
to a panel session with four speakers. I spoke at the formal dinner on the 
title ‘A Scotchman.at Overton’. We visited Princeton University, where 
there was a special exhibition of books, letters and documentation relating 
to Jane Austen. 

MAJOR EDWARD KNIGHT 

Major Edward Knight of Chawton House died in October 1987. Since 1956 
he and Mrs Knight, who took a personal interest in the arrangements, have 
allowed the Society to hold the Annual General Meeting on the lawn at 
Chawton House, Jane Austen’s ‘Great House’. In this way many hundreds 
of admirers of Jane Austen have been able to pass a July afternoon in 
surroundings familiar to her, a privilege for which members of the Society 
will always be grateful. 


Yours sincerely 


A.G.C. Trollope 
Hon. Secretary 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 1987 


1. The Annual General Meeting was held at Chawton House by kind 
permission of Major and Mrs Edward Knight on Saturday July 18th. It was 
attended by over 500 members and their guests. 

The President, the Countess of Huntingdon, presided. She asked that 
the minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on Saturday July 19th 
1986, which had been recorded in the Annual Report for 1986, should be 
taken as read. 

2. The Hon. Secretary presented the Annual Report for 1986. Mrs John 
Collier-Wright seconded the presentation. The Meeting confirmed approval. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that the publications sponsored by the 
Society had achieved very satisfactory results. 

He also reported that Mr Brian Southam, a member of the Committee, 
had just published the second volume of The Critical Heritage of Jane 
Austen. 

The Hon. Secretary informed the meeting that as a result of suggestions 
made by him: 

(i) A start had been made in forming local informal discussion groups and 
there had been a meeting in Bath on May 10th at which Maggie Lane had 
given a paper entitled ‘We left Bath for Clifton.’ 

(ii) A Sixth-form seminar for one day - October 1st - had been arranged at 
Alton College under the inspiration of Mr. Martin Dore, Head of the Arts 
Faculty, which will involve five Sixth-form colleges in Hampshire. 

3. The Hon. Treasurer presented the Accounts and proposed their adoption. 
This was seconded by Miss Maggie Lane. The meeting approved their 
adoption and applauded the Hon. Treasurer, Mr Edgar Baileff, for his work 
for the Society for the past five years. Mr Baileff informed the meeting that 
he was very regretfully resigning as he was moving to another location, 
and introduced Mr. Tony Sainsbury, his successor as Manager, Lloyds Bank, 
Alton, for approval as Hon. Treasurer of the Society. The meeting heartily 
endorsed the proposal. 
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4. Elections. Mr K.A. Harwood proposed that the Countess of Huntingdon 
be re-elected President and Sir Hugh Smiley Chairman of the Society. This 
was seconded by Mr Askwith and approved unanimously. 

5. The President proposed the re-election of the Committee en bloc. 

6. The address was given by Mr Peter Reid. His subject -‘Architecture in 
the Jane Austen Centuries’. Mr J.M. Bossom proposed a vote of thanks, 
endorsed with enthusiasm by those present under the baton of the President. 
(Editor's note: Unfortunately Mr Reid did not provide a written copy of his 
text for inclusion in this Annual Report.) 

7. The President closed the Meeting with a unanimous vote of thanks to 
Major and Mrs Knight for lending Chawton House once more for the Annual 
Meeting of the Society. 


Henry Austen and John Rawston Papillon 

Although Henry Austen’s family intended him for the Church, he chose 
first to join the Oxford Militia, then to go into banking, and only finally to 
take orders when his bank failed in 1816. Why didn’t he become a clergyman 
in the 1790s? His lively and cosmopolitan cousin Eliza de Feuillide, whom 
he married at the end of 1797, may have helped to turn his thoughts away 
from a clerical career. But some letters written in 1796 by and to members 
of the Papillon family of Kent offer new evidence about Henry’s decision. 
They reveal that he would have taken orders had he been able to secure a 
benefice. At the same time, the letters provide a glimpse of some of the 
Austens’ earliest interactions with a family that they would, beginning in 
1809, come to know well. 

In 1796 Henry was casting about, developing a career “scheme”, as his 
sister Jane called it in a letter she wrote to Cassandra on January 9th: “Henry 
is still hankering after the Regulars, and as his project of purchasing the 
adjutancy of the Oxfordshire is now over, he has got a scheme in his head 
about getting a lieutenancy and adjutancy in the 86th, a new-raised regiment, 
which he fancies will be ordered to the Cape of Good Hope. I heartily hope 
that he will, as usual, be disappointed in this scheme.” At the very same 
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time that he was pursuing the 86th, he was making overtures to the Papillons, 
which, if successful, would have provided him with a clerical living. 

But why approach the Papillons? Thomas Knight, benefactor and distant 
relative of the Austens, was the link between the two families, for he was 
also related to David Papillon (1729-1809), an Excise Commissioner and 
large Kent landowner with estates at Acrise and Lee. Papillon had had ten 
children, three of whom died before reaching adulthood. Of the remaining 
seven, three became clergymen. Thomas Knight, who died in 1794, 
bequeathed the next presentation to the living of Chawton to one of David 
Papillon’s clergyman sons, John Rawston. To clergyman James Austen, he 
left the next presentation of the living of Steventon, which he had previously 
given to James’ father, the Revd George Austen. According to Knight’s 
will, should either or both have refused these presentations, Henry Austen, 
provided, of course, that he had taken holy orders, was to receive the 
living(s). 

It must have been clear to Henry Austen that his older brother planned 
to accept Knight’s gift and succeed their father at Steventon. But what 
would John Rawston decide to do, given that he already had the 
geographically distant Kent living of Tonbridge, upon the death of the Revd 
John Hinton, present incumbent at Chawton? Reluctant, apparently, to enter 
the Church with only the very uncertain prospect of a living that Thomas 
Knight’s will held out to him, Henry Austen tried tactfully to find out 
Papillon’s intentions. 

Because he was not acquainted with John Papillon or his family, at first 
he enlisted a mutual friend, Mrs Lefroy, to intercede for him. Wife of the 
Rector of the nearby Hampshire parish of Ashe and a cherished companion 
of his sister Jane, Anne Brydges Lefroy had grown up at Wootten Court in 
Kent, and, as the estate was very near Acrise, her family knew the Papillons 
well. At Henry Austen’s request, she wrote in early January 1796 to her 
brother, the Revd Edward Tymewell Brydges, who had inherited Wootten 
Court. He talked the matter over with one of John Rawston’s brothers, 
Philip, and Philip in his turn wrote to his father to ask what he should say 
about John’s wishes as to the Chawton living. “If you think proper,” he 
suggested to his father, “I will tell Mr Brydges that it is not possible for you 
to answer for events, but that his present idea is certainly to take possession 
of it, when it becomes vacant.” 1 

Either because Henry Austen found the effort to work through a chain 
of intermediaries rather awkward or because he formed between January 
and April 1796 a concrete proposal that he felt he needed to put directly to 
John Papillon, Henry wrote to him on 26 April 1796-Austen was sure that 
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when the time came, Papillon would have to choose between the livings of 
Tonbridge and Chawton, and with the support of his family he proposed a 
plan which he thought would be beneficial to both of them: 

The value of Chawton I have stated on my belief only, at £400 Pr: 
Ann: it may be more or less, for I have not had it in my power to arrive 
at any certain information on the subject; its situation & circumstances 
are eligible except that the house is exceedingly bad. - 

On the contrary what are the circumstances of Tunbridge [sic] I do 
not presume to enquire. Be they what they may, I simply & candidly 
will ask you one question. Will any immediate consideration on my 
side induce you to assure me of your refusal of Chawton after the Death 
of Mr. Hinton... 

Should you be previously determined to make Chawton yours at the 
loss of Tunbridge [sic], then of course the affair drops, & even for such 
information I should feel myself much obliged to you, as on it might 
depend my future plans of life - On the contrary should you be at all 
disposed to meet my views, it will then remain with you to determine, 
what consideration on my part (I mean pecuniary) will be worth your 
acceptance after a fair calculation of existing circumstances.- 2 
Relying on the advice of his father and brother, Papillon decided at least to 
entertain Henry’s offer. Letters written by him and his brother to their father 
in May 1796 indicate that they began negotiations. Philip Papillon and 
Edward Austen, acting as referees, met at the end of May, but “they 
materially differ’d”, according to Philip, “in the value of the preferment ” 
Edward Austen thought it closer to £300 per annum while Papillon estimated 
it to be £400. 3 

Whether the Austens and Papillons were consequently unable to agree 
on the sum Henry should pay or whether there were other reasons, their 
negotiations at some point ceased. Henry Austen decided to stay in the 
Militia and became Captain and Adjutant in 1797, an advancement that 
made him economically prosperous enough to win his cousin Eliza’s hand 
in marriage. And John Papillon gave up his Tonbridge living when he 
succeeded to Chawton in 1802. He wrote the next extant letter on the subject 
from Alton’s Swan Inn on 3 October 1802, announcing to his father “that I 
have now got complete possession of the Living of Chawton. I left Tonbridge 
last Monday ... I have this day done the Duty of the Church at Chawton & 
read the thirty nine Articles &c, all which I have properly attested.” He 
also noted with satisfaction: “I have but a small Church, but it was fully 
attended.” 4 
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Papillon’s letters after his removal to Chawton indicate that he was 
reasonably content there. He took an active interest in the farming of his 
glebeland and went in for improvements, rebuilding the rectory in 1804 
(Henry Austen had apparently been correct in his assessment of the house) 
and relandscaping. Papillon described some of this work to his father in a 
letter of February 1805: 

When you come to visit Chawton in the Spring or Summer as I hope 
you will, you will find a considerable alteration in the grounds about 
the house, but I much doubt whether they will meet with your 
approbation, for I am sensible I have been at too much expence in my 
plantations &c. & eight acres of the field at the back of the house, which 
I attempted to lay down in grass, I have been in a manner obliged to 
plough up; but altogether I think it a very pretty spot of ground, with a 
wholesome air, & as such, I hope you will like it. 5 

The Papillons begin to appear in Jane Austen’s letters in 1808 as she, her 
mother, sister, and Martha Lloyd were preparing to move from Southampton 
to Chawton. The widowed Mrs. Knight suggested a match that would have 
strengthened the links between the Papillons and the Austens, and Jane 
Austen sent a playful message back to her on 9 December via Cassandra, 
then visiting their brother Edward’s family at Godmersham: “I am very 
much obliged to Mrs. Knight for such a proof of the interest she takes in 
me - & she may depend upon it, that I will marry Mr. Papillon, whatever 
may be his reluctance or my own. - I owe her much more than such a 
trifling sacrifice.” But Henry Austen, rather than his sister, eventually 
tightened the bonds between the two families by choosing in 1820 as his 
second wife John Papillon’s niece Eleanor Jackson. If Jane Austen did not 
know the Chawton rector well or at all in 1808, she was to have many 
opportunities to get to know him - and the sister who lived with him - over 
the next nine years. And if R. W. Chapman is right about one of the more 
obscure references in a letter Jane Austen wrote on 24 January 1813, she 
discovered that the rector was not to her taste. Describing a “not 
unagreeable” party he and his sister gave, she confided in Cassandra, “as 
usual we wanted a better Master of the House, one less anxious & fidgetty 
& more conversible.” 

Jane Austen did, however, enjoy observing his manners with the opposite 
sex. At the same party in 1813, for example, she watched him with a Miss 
P. T. (probably Patty Terry of Dummer): “I could see nothing very promising 
between Mr P. & Miss P. T.,” she wrote to her sister. “She placed herself on 
one side of him at first, but Miss Benn obliged her to move up higher; & 
she had an empty plate, & even asked him to give her some mutton twice 
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without being attended to for some time. There might be design in this, to 
be sure, on his side: he might think an empty stomach the most favourable 
for love.” 

It is perhaps fitting that one of the novelist’s last references to the 
Papillons in her letters links the rector and her brother Henry. When Henry 
finally took orders at the end of 1816, he was appointed curate, quite justly, 
given the terms of Thomas Knight’s will, under Papillon at Chawton. Jane 
Austen was anxiously awaiting the arrival of Henry in his new role in 
January 1817. “Our own new clergyman is expected here very soon,” she 
informed her friend Alethea Bigg, “perhaps in time to assist Mr. Papillon 
on Sunday. I shall be very glad when the first hearing is over. It will be a 
nervous hour for our pew, though we hear that he acquits himself with as 
much ease and collectedness, as if he had been used to it all his life.” 

DEBORAH KAPLAN 


(1) Kent Archives Office, U1015 C75/24 

(2) U1015 C77/9 

(3) U1015 C75/28 

(4) U1015 C77/25 

(5) U1015 C77/28 


The Austens and the Littleworths 

in his biography of Jane, her nephew James-Edward Austen-Leigh gave 
the following brief comment about her infancy: 

I know little of Jane Austen’s childhood. Her mother followed a 
custom, not unusual in those days, though it seems strange to us, of 
putting out her babies to be nursed in a cottage in the village. The infant 
was daily visited by one or both of its parents, and frequently brought to 
them at the parsonage, but the cottage was its home, and must have 
remained so till it was old enough to run about and talk; for I know that 
one of them, in after life, used to speak of his foster-mother as ‘Movie’, 
the name by which he had called her in his infancy. 1 
Information can be found in the parish registers of Steventon which, 
taken in conjunction with other sources, suggests that the foster-parents for 
the Austen babies were John and Elizabeth Littleworth, and that the extended 
Littleworth family remained devoted friends and servants of the Austens 
for nearly a century. Six generations of Littleworths, totalling 38 individuals, 
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lived in Steventon during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and of 
these six or seven can be specifically identified by references in Austen 
family papers or other biographies. 

The most significant comment regarding the infancy of the Austen 
children comes from Anna Lefroy. When the Revd George Austen retired 
to Bath in 1801, James Austen and his family moved into Steventon rectory, 
and from then until her marriage in 1814 Anna knew all the villagers with 
whom her father’s generation had grown up. When Anna was herself a 
grandmother, she jotted down (probably in the 1860s) some reminiscences 
of her girlhood days in that part of Hampshire: 

Why should I pass over without notice our poorer neighbours, though 
unknown to fame - save in the instance of Bet Littleworth, whose 
exploits tradition may still preserve in her native Village . . . testy old 
Will Littleworth, known by the name of ‘Uncle Will’... Bet Littleworth 
was our Heroine: though a rather small and delicate-looking woman, 
she had all her life by choice done the work of a man. She went on 
errands, once travelled on foot from Steventon to Godmersham, more 
than 100 miles - it was her delight in after life to relate the history of 
that adventure - and how the Squire [i.e. Edward Knight, Jane’s third 
brother] came out to welcome her arrival, and gave a special charge to 
his servants to make much of her because she was his old Playfellow. 2 

The next informative statement comes from Constance Hill who, with her 
sister Ellen, visited Hampshire ca. 1900 in order to gather information for 
her forthcoming biography of Jane Austen. In Steventon the Misses Hill 
saw an old man leaning on a garden gate whom they questioned. He 
identified the pump, standing solitary in an empty field, as being that once 
in use in the wash-house behind the former rectory, and remembered that 
in his childhood the bricks and rubbish from the demolition of the rectory 
were still to be seen lying about on the ground. He volunteered the 
information that his Grandfather Littlewart [sic] had been coachman to 
Mr. James Austen, and that he had heard a lot about the Austens when he 
was a boy because his mother was Miss Jane’s god-daughter. Constance 
Hill pulled out the copy of Lord Braboume’s edition of Jane’s letters which 
she had brought with her, and found the November 1798 mention of Nanny 
Littlewart. “It was evidently this Nanny Littlewart’s daughter that was 
godchild to Jane Austen. So we have been actually talking to the son of her 
god-daughter!” 3 

A study of the Steventon parish registers enables the Littleworth family 
tree to be reconstructed and the information given above to be located upon 
it. (The name usually seems to be spelt -worth, but -wart and -wort also 
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occur. They were a prolific family, so only those who are significant in this 
context are mentioned here by name.) 4 

Early in the eighteenth century John Littleworth I came from the 
neighbouring parish of Ashe and married Joan(na) Webb of Steventon on 2 
October 1715. They had at least five children, but as there is a gap in the 
registration of baptisms from 1725 until 1738 the exact size of their family 
cannot be known. By the second half of the eighteenth century two of their 
sons were married and living in Steventon - John II (1716-1804) and 
Elizabeth (died 1789), and William (1723-1813) and Martha (died 1765). 
William remained a widower for many years, and when he married again 
very late in life, on 6 October 1796, both Jane Austen and Mary Lloyd 
were witnesses at the ceremony. John II and Elizabeth had four children, 
of whom their younger daughter “Bet” (Elizabeth, 1759-1823) was Edward 
Knight’s “old Playfellow”. In after years Jane recalled how her fifth brother 
Frank, in his infancy, would stick his curly head round the door and with 
truly rural Hampshire phraseology announce: “Bet, my be not come to 
bide...” 5 If all the Austen babies, beginning with James born in 1765, were 
fostered by the Littleworths, then Bet, still a child herself, would by the 
standards of the time be most correctly employed in watching over and 
playing with her parents' charges. The widower William Littleworth would 
become just as much “testy old Uncle Will” to the little Austens as he was 
to John and Elizabeth’s own children. 

John II’s elder son, John III (1755-1832), married in 1781 as his second 
wife Ann Mund(a)y (1754-1826). It is this Ann (“Nanny”) of whom Jane 
Austen writes in 1798: “You and Edward will be amused, I think, when 
you know that Nanny Littlewart dresses my hair...,” 6 and it is presumably 
this John III who was James Austen’s coachman. 7 It may be either John III 
or his son John IV (1785-1849) to whom Jane refers in 1813: “J. Littleworth 
& the Grey Poney reached Bath safely.” 8 

John III and Nanny had seven children, and of their three daughters 
Eliza, Charlotte and Lucy, it was probably the eldest, Eliza (baptised 16 
November 1789), who was Jane Austen’s god-daughter. Unfortunately the 
baptismal entries do not give the names of godparents, but Eliza is the only 
one of all the Littleworth children who has a second Christian name, and 
that name, significantly, is Jane. Eliza-Jane (1789-1866) married George 
Church of Steventon on 6 July 1820: their eldest son John (1823-1910) was 
therefore in his seventies when he conversed with Constance Hill. The old 
rectory at Steventon had been pulled down in the spring of 1824, 9 which 
confirms his infant memories of the demolition rubble being visible for 
some years in the field that once was the rectory garden. 
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Also in the second half of the eighteenth century another family of 
Littleworths grew up a few miles away in the parish of Bentworth, when 
Thomas Littleworth married Ann Westbrook on 28 May 1753 and had 
several children by her. There are no Littleworths shown in the Bentworth 
registers before 1753, which suggests that Thomas may have been another 
son of John Littleworth I of Steventon, born during the period 1725-38 
when baptismal entries are missing and, like his father, settling in the parish 
where he chose his wife. Still later on, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Littleworths seem to leave Bentworth and move to the next-door parish 
of Alton, where several of their children are baptised between 1795-1810. 

It is the William Littleworth baptised in Alton on 4 January 1795 who 
starts work for the Austen ladies at Chawton Cottage in July 1816, as Jane 
tells James-Edward: “You must prepare for a William when you come, a 
good looking Lad, civil & quiet, & seeming likely to do.” 10 He did indeed 
prove a good servant, and stayed on working at Chawton Cottage for the 
rest of the time that the Austens lived there. Another Chawton villager, 
John White, who died in 1921 at the age of 100, could recall that in his 
boyhood, ca. 1828: “Miss Cassandra Austen lived at the corner house by 
the Pond... I remember a nice dog, his name was ‘Link’, that she had. He 
always went with her manservant, William Littleworth, to Chawton House 
for milk, and carried it home in his mouth.” 11 In June 1829 William married 
Mary Goodchild, the girl who had started work as under-cookmaid to the 
Frank Austen family in 1814, when they were borrowing Chawton House 
from Edward, 12 and perhaps William’s visits there to fetch milk had also 
enabled him to woo Mary at the same time. The Chawton tithe map and 
apportionment of 1838 show William as living in one of the row of four 
cottages across the road from the Austens’ house, facing on to the road 
leading to the Great House. 13 In the Chawton census returns for 1841 
William, aged 45, is shown as a manservant, without children, and living 
with his wife Mary in Pond Cottages. After Cassandra Austen’s death in 
1845 William worked as a gardener for some fifteen or twenty years more, 14 
presumably continuing to live in Pond Cottages. The Knight family, having 
provided this accommodation for him, included in the furnishings the 
small tripod table at which Jane Austen had sat to write. 

William lived to the ripe old age of 83, but his last years were sad ones. 
At some time after 1861 Mary was taken to the Lunatic Asylum in Fareham 
and only returned from there in her coffin, being buried in Chawton on 9 
May 1869. William lived on alone in Chawton until at least 1871, but 
thereafter had to enter Alton Workhouse, and was buried from there in 
Chawton on 14 September 1878. 15 As he had no children, his few 
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possessions, including the tripod table, went to his wife’s family; in 1913 
the table was bought back by Mr. Montague George Knight from the 
Goodchild descendants, 16 and it was eventually presented to the Cottage in 
1957. 17 

Following Cassandra Austen’s death in 1845, the Knights divided up 
the Cottage into tenements for their estate workers, and several families 
lived there during the following century. Before William Littleworth left 
Chawton to end his days in the Workhouse, one of the little girls then living 
in the Cottage knew him as an old man in “a tall hat and smock”, and 
remembered that he had said: “Jane Austen planted the second tree on the 
Winchester Road.” This tradition about the planting of the tree was repeated 
by the inhabitants of the Cottage to Constance Hill: “We have sat... beneath 
the shade of great over-arching trees, one of which, an oak, is said to have 
been planted by Jane herself.” 18 The little girl, who was about four years 
old when she knew William, lived on to become the Mrs. Stevens who was 
still in the Cottage, aged over 80, when the Jane Austen Memorial Trust 
was set up in the 1940s to purchase the property. She was able to repeat to 
the founder-members of the Jane Austen Society this tradition about the 
oak-tree, and to confirm that her family had had the information from 
William Littleworth. 19 

There is no indication in the Steventon parish registers as to where the 
original eighteenth-century Littleworth family lived, but it seems likely 
they constituted the work-force at Cheesedown Farm, a property of 200 
acres in the north of the parish, which was farmed by Mr. Austen as an 
addition to his limited glebe. James Austen, in his poem of 1812, “Tiger’s 
Letter to Caroline” 20 , mentions a servant “Betsy up at Farm”, which is 
probably another reference to Bet Littleworth. Mrs Austen, in her letter of 
6 June 1773 to her sister-in-law Mrs Susannah Walter, says: “I suckled my 
little Girl [Cassandra] thro’ the first quarter, she has been wean’d and settled 
at a good woman’s at Dean [sic] just Eight weeks; she is very healthy and 
lively and puts on her short Petticoats today.” 21 This reference to the foster¬ 
family as living at Deane would seem to point away from the Littleworths, 
whose names at this date appear only in the Steventon registers; but the 
seeming discrepancy can be accounted for by the geography of the two 
parishes. Steventon is a long narrow tract of land, lying almost due north/ 
south, and at its northernmost tip is crossed by Deane, which is also a long 
narrow tract running north-west/south-east - together they make the shape 
of a crooked T. Deane village is sited just where the parishes abut, and 
Cheesedown farm-house, although socially and geographically part of 
Deane, lies within the parochial boundary of Steventon. When the Austens 
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were living in Deane parsonage at the beginning of their married life, they 
were very close to Cheesedown Farm; and when they later moved to 
Steventon rectory it would still be necessary for Mr. Austen to visit 
Cheesedown frequently to oversee the state of his crops and stock there, 
hence Mrs. Austen would have no need to find another foster-family for 
her younger children. No other village family is so closely and constantly 
connected with the Austens for so many decades, a connection which can 
only be accounted for by such a relationship as foster-parentage. 

DEIRDRE LE FAYE 
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Anna Austen’s poems and 
her attachment to Mr Terry 

Jane Austen always had great affection for her brother James’ daughter, 
Anna. She had known her intimately from the age of two, when, on the 
death of her mother in 1795, Anna was brought to live with her Austen 
grandparents and Aunts Jane and Cassandra at Steventon, remaining until 
James re-married two years later. This early contact forged a link between 
aunt and niece which lasted throughout Jane Austen’s life. Anna endeared 
herself to her literary aunt with her love of books and her own writing; not 
only was her ‘fluent pen’ 1 responsible for letters but also for a novel which 
Jane said ‘entertained me extremely’. 2 

Anna was a high-spirited girl, and developed into a typical lively 
adolescent, whose changeable emotions and taste for fashion Jane observed 
with affection and amusement. When her niece had her hair cut fashionably 
short, for example, Jane wrote of her ‘sad cropt head’ which ‘must have 
injured’ her looks. 3 She was, wrote Jane in 1811, ‘an Anna with variations’. 4 

In 1809 and 1810 Anna composed three poems which were written out 
by her cousin Fanny Austen (later Knight and Knatchbull) and are preserved 
among the Knatchbull family papers at the Kent Archives Office. 5 Fanny, 
another of Jane’s favourite nieces and the daughter of her brother Edward 
Austen, afterwards Knight, was almost the same age as Anna. Unlike Anna, 
who lived close to Jane in Hampshire, Fanny’s family lived at Godmersham 
Park near Canterbury, though spending considerable time at Chawton Great 
House, which was also the property of Edward Knight. 

Two of Anna’s poems are linked with the attachment she formed with a 
Mr Michael Terry. This has hitherto been dated as occurring in 1811 or 
1813, but according to Fanny’s diaries, which are also part of the Knatchbull 
collection, it took place in 1809-10. The poems themselves, and Fanny’s 
account of the affair, give an insight into Anna’s feelings and the relationship 
between the two cousins. 

Anna began to take an interest in Mr Terry in November 1809, when 
she became bored after her brother returned to school. According to a much 
later letter from one of Anna’s daughters to her cousin Cholmeley Austen- 
Leigh, 6 Michael Terry was a ‘good-looking neighbour’. Fanny’s own 
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account comes in a letter to her friend Miss Dorothy Chapman. 7 She 
describes his age as ‘turned of thirty’, his profession as that of a ‘Clergyman 
in Hampshire’ and his character as that of a ‘very respectable agreeable 
Man’. He was in fact thirty-five and the second son of Mr Thomas Terry of 
Dummer House near Steventon. He and his elder brother Stephen were 
more Jane Austen’s generation than Anna’s. Stephen, we know, was Jane’s 
partner at a County ball in 1800. 8 Michael eventually became Rector of 
Dummer. 

Despite Mr Terry’s credentials Anna’s parents must have been unhappy 
with the relationship for, when an opportunity offered itself, arrangements 
were made for her to leave the area for a prolonged stay with her relatives 
in Kent. Edward Knight and some of his children were staying at Chawton 
Cottage at the time. 9 Fanny, writing from there to Miss Chapman, said she 
would be delighted to have some company when she got home. She would 
have ‘a very agreeable companion this winter- my cousin Anna’. 10 On 20 
November the Knights collected Anna from Steventon and returned to 
Godmersham with her. 

In the ensuing weeks the girls shared confidences. Among the activities 
they enjoyed together was the writing of poetry. One of Anna’s poems was 
a simple two-verse Morning Hymn; another, entitled On reading a letter, 
reflected her mood at a time when she had to rely on the post to keep her in 
touch with Mr Terry. In December she described her sentiments on receiving 
a letter from her love: 

With what delight I view each line 
Trac’d by the hand I love 
Where warm esteem and Grace combine 
A feeling heart to move. 

Then come sweet letter to my heart 
Thoul’t find no coldness there 
Close to my heart for ever rest 
It’s warmth for ever share. 

Over the Christmas season there were distractions to relieve Anna’s 
love-sick mind, including the traditional Twelfth Night family masquerade 
when she dressed as a shepherdess. In February she was still in Kent but 
the separation which her parents had hoped would make the couple forget 
each other had had the reverse effect. Her father had an interview with the 
young man, news of which led Fanny to write on 20 February: ‘Joy! Joy! 
Papa heard from Uncle James! an account of an interview with Mr M. 
Terry in which he has consented to his addressing Anna.’ 11 
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On 2 March Mr Terry came to stay at Godmersham. Fanny described 
the meeting as ‘awkward’ but better than she expected.’ 12 In appearance 
the gentleman was much younger looking and shyer than she thought he 
would be. At first she did not like him but realised that, since Anna did, her 
own feelings did not matter. After four days she changed her opinion. ‘He 
improves amazingly upon acquaintance’, she wrote, ‘and I like him very 
much.’ 13 Fanny realised the occasion required tact: ‘We left the Lovers as 
much together as possible and in the evening shifted our quarters to Papa’s 
Room that they might take leave properly. ’ 

Mr Terry returned to Hampshire with the engagement settled. Anna 
herself left Kent on 19 March, presumably content, but Fanny had 
misgivings. Being the same age as Anna she felt her cousin was too young 
for such a commitment. Writing to Miss Chapman she expressed her concern 
at ‘such a very young person as Anna going to take so important a step for 
she is not more than 17.’ 14 Her fears proved justified. On May 1st she 
received a letter from Anna declaring her wish to break off the engagement. 
‘What a girl!!!!’ and ‘Heavens! What will she do next?’ were Fanny’s 
exasperated comments. 15 

The letter from Anna’s daughter, referred to earlier, describes Anna’s 
parents as being not only displeased with the engagement but also at her 
breaking it off. She had certainly upset several members of the family by 
her behaviour. A clue to her own troubled feelings at the end of the episode 
come in the poem entitled Evening which she wrote in June: 

Sweet is the hour of Morning dawn 

‘Ere yet the dew has left the Lawn 

Sweet is the verdant noontide hour 

When sings each bird and smiles each flow’r 

But to the heart thats sad like mine 

Far sweeter the hour of days decline - 

Bright Sol is sunk behind the Trees 

Soft is the Sky and soft the Breeze - 

No sound but that of distant Bells 

Which oft the Gentle Zephir swells 

With rising hopes the mind they fill 

But hark! they pause and all is still 

Nature’s tranquil - but my mind 

To unavailing grief consign’d 

Tranquility nor rest can find. 

Although Fanny and Anna remained correspondents this was the only 
occasion when they were in really close contact. Anna emerged from the 
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episode with a reputation for being unpredictable and wilful. Her poems 
certainly show her to have been a girl of feeling. The lack of tranquillity 
which she bemoans in the poem persisted for some time; in 1811 Jane 
Austen mentioned her niece as experiencing ‘the miscellaneous unsettled 
sort of happiness which seems to suit her best.’ 16 

In 1814 and 1817 Fanny, a less turbulent adolescent than Anna but at 
the same time less self-assured, sought her Aunt Jane’s help with her own 
troubled love life. The five letters in which Jane gave her advice are well 
known. 17 Perhaps Anna would have had less heart-ache over the Terry affair 
if she too had asked for her aunt’s counsel. 

Three years after breaking with Mr Terry, Anna became engaged to Ben 
Leffoy, causing more consternation in the family who were again unprepared 
for the news. This time, however, the liaison led to a marriage with the 
promise of permanent happiness. 

MARGARET WILSON 
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Jane Austen's visit to Hamstall Ridware: 
Some implications for the composition of 
Sense and Sensibility 

Since there are no surviving letters from Jane Austen herself for the year 
1806 biographers have tended to gloss over that year in her life. Recent 
research, however, has revealed that her circumstances at the time, and her 
visit to the Midlands, are worthy of closer investigation. 

In the article, ‘Hamstall Ridware, a neglected Austen Setting’, in the 
1986 edition of Persuasions, the journal published by the Jane Austen 
Society of North America, Donald Greene reopened the discussion about 
the possibility of Jane Austen’s ever having been ‘north of the Trent’. 
Encouraged by his interest in her stay at Hamstall Ridware in particular we 
looked out the Leigh papers 1 for that period. Three letters among the 
correspondence of the Leigh agent, Joseph Hill, confirm the dates of her 
visit. 

The first is from Thomas Leigh to Joseph Hill. The Revd Thomas Leigh 
of Adlestrop, cousin of Jane Austen’s mother, had inherited Stoneleigh 
Abbey on the death of the Hon. Mary Leigh on 2 July 1806. His letter, 
dated Aug. 1 1806, was written from Adlestrop saying that he was going 
back to Stoneleigh and that “Mrs and Miss Austen will be of ye party, and 
will then be so far on their road to Mr. Cooper’s whom they are going to 
visit at Hamstall.” So at last they were to accept the invitation of four years’ 
standing (Chapman No. 33) 2 , extended to them by Jane’s cousin, Edward 
Cooper, Rector of Hamstall Ridware in Staffordshire. 

It is in the letters from Edward himself that we have further confirmation 
of her stay. In a brief snippet at the end of the first of these, dated Aug. 23, 
1806, and addressed to Thomas Leigh, we learn of “the good health of all 
at Hamstall” and that “Mrs. C(ooper) with Mrs. Austen and her daughters” 
sent their regards. 

By 26 September, Edward was writing that “Mrs Austen and her 
daughters after staying with us about five weeks, have left us for 
Southampton.” And he ends his letter with the information that his children 
- and there were eight Cooper children at the rectory by this time - had 
whooping cough. We can read now with no great surprise that Jane Austen 
also had whooping cough towards the end of the year. 3 

In the light of this fresh evidence, and with a knowledge of Hamstall 
Ridware, Sense and Sensibility, the first novel to be published, becomes 
the subject of particular interest. 
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It is a commonplace that Jane Austen drew deeply upon her own 
particular experiences in her novels as productive of that accuracy and 
concern for probability, so characteristic of the 18th century, which mark 
her work. Alistair M. Duckworth has noted a concern for factual realism 
and precision similar to Joyce’s well-known list of factual questions to his 
brother Stanislav during the preparation of Dubliners. 

Throughout her writing it is remarkable how meticulously careful 
Jane Austen is to ground her world in a precise temporal and spatial 
frame . . .The chronology and geography of her novel is exact. 

In an interesting letter to her niece Anna Austen we meet this same 
demand for exact realistic fidelity. “Lyme will not do. Lyme is towards 
40 miles distance from Dawlish & would not be talked of there . . . 
They must be two days going from Dawlish to Bath; They are nearly 
100 miles apart... we think you had better not leave England... as you 
know nothing of the Manners there [Ireland]. You will be in danger of 
giving false representations .... Twice you have put Dorsetshire for 
Devonshire. I have altered it - Mr. Griffin must have lived in Devonshire; 
Dawlish is half way down the County.” 4 (Chapman, no. 98) 

Her presentation of Delaford in Sense and Sensibility is an interesting 
example of this sort of precision. This article contends that Delaford is 
identical in a number of precise details with Hamstall Ridware, where Jane 
Austen stayed on that visit in 1806. 

In Chapter 30 of Sense and Sensibility, in the long paragraph beginning 
‘“Well my dear, tis a true saying...’” Delaford is described as 

a nice old fashioned place, full of comforts and conveniences: quite 
shut in with great garden walls that are covered with the best fruit trees 
in the country: and such a mulberry tree in one corner. . . Then, there is 
a dove-cote, some delightful stewponds, and a very pretty canal. . . 
moreover, it is close to the church, and only a quarter of a mile from the 
turnpike road... an old yew arbour behind the house. . . A butcher hard 
by in the village, and the parsonage-house within a stone’s throw. 
While no detail is particularly distinctive in itself, the listing of as many as 
ten precise features found at or near Hamstall seems to be conclusive evidence 
for the identification. (The butcher, Joseph Mason, identified from the parish 
register and rental sheets, was still active in 1834 according to White’s 
History, Gazeteer and Directory of Staffordshire). The canal (of which 
more later) is in fact a couple of miles away: but not an abundant feature in 
Jane Austen’s Hampshire or ‘Dorsetshire’ in which Delaford is located. 
Such detail seems further evidence for Hamstall Ridware as the model. 
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It is fascinating, however, though speculative and problematical, to see 
how Jane Austen transcends the mere physical details of a paragraph which 
reveals in a brief space much of the complex and ambiguous moral 
penetration of her writing. One striking point is that the paragraph contains 
not an objective authorial description but a view of Delaford through the 
eyes of Mrs Jennings, an open and straightforward enough character in 
herself but very variously viewed by her creator. How are we to take the 
old lady’s words here? 

She praises the place primarily for the abundance of food and speaking 
of mulberries, she says: “Lord, how Charlotte and I did stuff the only time 
we were there;” and the tone might be seen as progressively lowered in the 
descent from fruit to meat. There is clearly an element of purely aesthetic 
appreciation of Delaford in Mrs Jennings’ account, but we must resist a 
modern tendency to take “. . . a dovecote, some delightful stewponds . . .” 
in the higher aesthetic sense - they housed pigeons and fish for the table. 
This should make us look at the concluding phrase of the list, already a 
shade disconcerting to the alert reader, particularly carefully: “a very pretty 
canal” has ironical overtones - at worst green slime, oil slicks and dead 
dogs, at best a “cut”, an engineered utilitarian quality contrasting with a 
natural, meandering, vegetation-bordered river. 

We are not aware of any record of Jane Austen’s attitude to canals, but 
it may well not have been favourable. The great period of construction of 
these new industrial arteries began about 1760. The Trent and Mersey, or 
“Grand Trunk” canal which runs close to Hamstall Ridware had been 
completed as recently as 1777 to the great benefit of a variety of north¬ 
western and midland industries. Canals were thus a crucial instrument in 
the rise of the Whig manufacturing classes whom Jane patronised in her 
novels and tended to fear in life as the political and social opponents, and 
potential supplanters, of her own class, the Tory squirearchy. So to talk of 
“a very pretty canal” is perhaps like someone today talking of a “very 
pretty motorway”, and Mrs Jennings, with her enjoyment of the proximity 
of the turnpike road is an ancestor of those who drive into the country on 
Sunday afternoons, park on motorway bridges and watch the traffic. The 
characters whom Jane Austen wholly admires do not merely lack Mrs 
Jennings’ interest in food but have a taste for, in fact a need of, a true rural 
quietness and seclusion, and the sociability which they also possess is a 
very different thing from Mrs Jennings’ vulgar curiosity and love of 
bustle. 

The above could, on the other hand, be regarded as a ridiculously solemn 
approach to a genial paragraph. Jane Austen, with her broadly eighteenth 
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century sensibility, may have regarded canals as a very proper subordination 
of nature to human need. And she may have been quite indulgent to Mrs 
Jennings’ interest in the traffic on the turnpike road; there are several 
references to passing traffic being visible from the windows. 

Nor does the opening of the paragraph, which we have not yet 
commented upon, or its context in Chapter 30, simplify the choice of 
interpretations. Here Mrs Jennings is prepared to dispose of Colonel 
Brandon’s supposed “little love-child” very casually: “she may be prenticed 
out at small cost, and then what does it signify?”; and this in the context of 
her rather frivolous belief that the distraught Marianne can easily be 
persuaded to forget Willoughby and accept the Colonel. David Cecil 
repeatedly, and valuably, reminds his readers that Jane is not a Victorian 
but a down-to-earth, realistic Augustan. Perhaps; but D. W. Harding’s Jane 
Austen, a superior mind and spirit trapped in and savagely anatomising an 
intellectually limited and morally obtuse society, may be more in evidence 
here. 

To say all this, however, is not to suggest that Jane Austen was 
contemptuous of Delaford, or of Hamstall Ridware. It is impossible to view 
the settlement today without imagining that she regards it as a concentrated 
paradigm of the intimate relationship between hall, parsonage and church 
which both Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield Park suggest was her social 
and spiritual ideal; the three stand in a tight neat triangle in a productive, 
pastoral landscape with the village clustered nearby. In Chapter 41 Lucy 
shows a self-interested delight at the close proximity of hall and parsonage 
and “secretly resolved to avail herself at Delaford, as far as she possibly 
could of his [Colonel Brandon’s] servants, his carriage, his cows and his 
poultry.” The vivid literalness of this is apparent only to the reader who has 
actually seen Hamstall Ridware. 

The fiance whom Lucy abandons, Edward Ferrars, becomes finally the 
incumbent of Delaford, and it is interesting to note how well his aesthetic 
views accord with the characteristics of Hamstall Ridware. Early in the 
novel he has a good-tempered but serious and thematically-significant 
dispute with Marianne Dashwood over the qualities to be admired in 
landscape. He qualifies her enthusiasm for Barton in the Devonshire 
countryside with: “It is a beautiful country . . . but these bottoms must be 
dirty in winter.” 

A little later he expresses his admiration for a country of “rich meadows” 
which “unites beauty with utility” and is inhabited by “a troop of tidy, 
happy villagers”, in opposition to Marianne’s preference for the gloomy 
and ruggedly picturesque. The productive, pastoral beauty of the actual 
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Hamstall Ridware would seem even more suited to Edward’s spirit than a 
“Delaford” translated into the more emphatic contours of Dorsetshire. 

Fanny Price and Eleanor Dashwood, the two heroines in her novels 
whom Jane Austen unequivocally admires, whose wisdom is innate rather 
than slowly derived from painful experience, both marry clergymen related, 
yet socially and financially subordinate to, the neighbouring landowner. 
Yet Fanny has become so much the embodiment and the guardian of 
Mansfield Park’s values that the reader tends finally to think of her as the 
lady of the house. Eleanor in the earlier novel, a more cumbersome work 
and less fully achieved either as social and moral vision or as wish- 
fulfilment, forms nevertheless with her husband “one of the happiest couples 
in the world”, albeit on an income that is only a tenth of Colonel and Mrs 
Brandon’s. If, as we believe is incontrovertible, Delaford is modelled on 
Hamstall Ridware, it is easy to understand the material basis of Eleanor’s 
happiness and the power of Jane Austen’s image of family and harmony in 
a society of mutually supportive elements. 

GAYE KING and DAVID HARPER 
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Editorial Note: The word “canal” was first used in England in the mid- 
C17, when it meant “a long and narrow piece of water for the ornamentation 
of a garden or park”. It was not until a century later that the word acquired 
the additional meaning of “an artificial watercourse constructed to unite 
rivers, lakes, or seas and serve the purposes of inland navigation”. When 
Mrs Jennings is speaking, ca. 1795, of Delaford as being a nice old fashioned 
place, with walled garden, dovecote, stewponds, fruit trees and a very pretty 
canal, she is giving a literal description of a small manor house of the late 
C17 or early C18, with a formal garden layout of which the canal was 
probably the centre-piece. For a surviving example see the National Trust’s 
Westbury Court Garden, Westbury-on-Severn. 
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Jane Austen and the Countess ofMorley: 

a footnote 

We all know that in December 1815 Jane sent a copy of her latest novel 
Emma to the Countess of Morley; and we may have wondered how Jane 
came to know her, or to have had this interest in her. Some years later 
Jane’s brother, the Revd Henry Austen, was claiming, on the title pages of 
his published sermons, to be Chaplain to the Earl. One has suspected that 
somehow Henry had brought about an acquaintance between his sister and 
the Countess. Had the Earl and Henry met during Henry’s days in banking? 

Anew possibility has recently come to light. On 24 August 1805 Jane at 
Godmersham wrote to Cassandra at Goodnestone Farm: “You are desired 
to bring back with you Henry’s picture of Rowling for the Mrs Finches...” 
Henry had been in Kent just then; and Jane’s request might have referred to 
a picture of Rowling, which had been their brother Edward’s first home in 
Kent and not far from Goodnestone — a picture which belonged to Henry, 
or, as new evidence now suggests, a picture drawn or painted by Henry. 

This new evidence comes from Deirdre Le Faye, who has recently been 
investigating the diaries of Fanny Knight, Edward’s eldest daughter. On 27 
May 1805, “Papa went to Canterbury to fetch Aunt Harriet to take drawing 
lessons of Uncle H.A.” This is promising. We can then move on to Lady 
Morley, who wrote to her sister-in-law, the Hon. Mrs George Villiers, on 
17 March 1816, just at the time Henry became bankrupt: “Lord Morley 
had this morning a letter from your old friend Mr Austen, who he is sorry 
to find in very indifferent circumstances...” Then, as if Theresa Villiers had 
asked to be reminded of Mr Austen’s identity. Lady Morley wrote to her on 
21 March, “...Mr Austen was y’r drawing master...” 

These four passages would seem to reveal yet another facet of Henry’s 
abilities. Later on he was, after all, to be a schoolmaster as well as a 
clergyman. As an officer in the Oxford Militia he would have been expected 
to be able to make drawings of military operations and objectives. As a 
teacher of drawing, if not as a banker, he can have become acquainted with 
the Morley family. Theresa Villiers was the Earl’s sister; and Henry may 
well have met the Earl - Lord Boringdon as he then was - at his sister’s 
house in London. From this a presentation of Jane Austen to Lady Boringdon 
by Henry may have followed, especially as the authorship of Jane’s first 
novels, published anonymously, had by some been attributed to Lady 
Boringdon herself. There may have been an element of irony in Jane’s 
sending to the Countess of Morley that copy of Emma. 

WILLIAM JARVIS 
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Notes on Auction Sales 1986-87 

A. Manuscripts &c. Lot 25 at Sotheby’s on 18 December 1986 comprised 
a collection of about 800 letters and papers relating to the Leigh-Colvile 
family of Warwickshire, bound in eight volumes; this included a fragment 
of manuscript, seven lines, in Jane Austen’s hand, laid down (with further 
text concealed on the verso), deriving from the novelist’s transcript of a 
sermon by her brother James, with a note of authentication signed by James 
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Edward Austen-Leigh. (Two related fragments formed Lot 1 at Sotheby’s 
on 18 December 1985 - see last year’s notes). The lot, which included also 
a letter by J.E. Austen-Leigh mentioning Jane Austen, was unsold. 

Another fragment of manuscript, this time from an autograph letter, 
was Lot 36 at Sotheby’s on 23/24 July 1987, identifiable as No.149 in Dr. 
Chapman’s edition (although not so catalogued by the auctioneer); this 
fragment, framed and glazed below presumably a copy of the Memoir 
engraved portrait, sold for £605. Lot 37 in the same sale comprised two 
manuscript music books apparently written by several female members of 
the Austen family, with four songs allegedly in Jane Austen’s hand; this 
failed to sell. Lot 38 also in the same sale was the manuscript of a dramatic 
adaptation of Samuel Richardson’s novel Sir Charles Grandison, written 
out by Jane Austen and possibly in part composed by her. This had been 
sold in the same rooms on 12/13 December 1977, Lot 265, for £17,000, 
and has since been published as by Jane Austen; in 1987 it fetched £30,800. 

Sotheby’s sale of 4/5 December 1986 included two original pen and ink 
drawings by Hugh Thomson for the Macmillan edition of Jane Austen’s 
novels, framed and glazed. Lot 559 was for the 1896 Sense and Sensibility, 
p. 269, and sold for £700, while Lot 560, with later watercolour added by 
the artist, was for Persuasion, p.304 of the 1897 Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion, and fetched £950. 

The sale at Sotheby’s on 17/19 June 1987 included a large number of 
original drawings for book illustrations from the archives of J. M. Dent 
and Son; among these were many drawings in ink and watercolour by C. E. 
and H. M. Brock for the 1898 collected edition of Jane Austen’s novels, 
and for the 1907 and later ‘Series of English Idylls’ editions, which fetched 
very high prices. First, drawings by C. E. Brock: Lot 753, four drawings 
for Sense and Sensibility 1898, £2090 (prices, as throughout these notes, 
being hammer prices plus 10% premium): 754, four more for the same 
novel (wrongly catalogued as for Pride and Prejudice), plus the designs 
for cover and endpapers, £5280; 755, four drawings for Persuasion 1898, 
£3740; 756, six drawings for Emma 1898, £3960; 764, twenty drawings 
for Pride and Prejudice 1907, £12,650; 765, fourteen drawings for 
Northanger Abbey 1907, £8250: 766, seventeen drawings for Sense and 
Sensibility 1908, £24,200; 767, twelve drawings for Mansfield Park 1908, 
£13,300; 768, twenty-four drawings (the complete set) for Emma 1909, 
£46,200; 769, eighteen drawings for Persuasion 1909, £33,000. Secondly, 
drawings by H. M. Brock: Lot 771, seven drawings for Pride and Prejudice 
1898, £6380; 772, nine drawings fox Mansfield Park 1898, £4400 and 773, 
five drawings for Northanger Abbey 1898, £2310. 
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B. First and early editions. A copy of the first edition of Emma 1816, in 
contemporary half calf, rebacked, with no half-titles, was Lot 316 at 
Christie’s on 12 December 1986 and sold for £770. Another copy, also in 
contemporary half calf but with the half-titles, Lot 28 at Phillips in Edinburgh 
on 28 January 1987, fetched the high price of £4100. A far greater rarity 
was a copy of the first American edition of Emma, 2 vols., Philadelphia: 
M. Carey, 1816, the fourth copy known, in contemporary full calf with 
much damage to binding and to text pages especially in Vol. 1: this appeared 
as Lot 368 in a sale at Lawrence of Crew kerne on 11 December 1986 and 
sold for £260. 

A copy of the first edition of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 1818, 
in contemporary calf rebacked, half-titles in Vols. 2-4 wrongly bound to 
precede the general titles, was Lot 34 at Sotheby’s on 23/24 July 1987 but 
failed to sell. Another copy was Lot 35 in the same sale, in 19th-century 
polished calf with the half-titles; this sold for £1870. 

C. Other material. Lot 82 at Sotheby’s in the sale of 13/14 and 27/28 July 
was a group of six volumes formerly belonging to Jane Austen’s niece 
Caroline Mary Craven Austen (Mme de Genlis, Theatre, Vol.l, 1813, the 
gift of the novelist’s sister Cassandra; William Cowper, Poems, Vol. 1, 
1812; August von Kotzebue, Neue Schauspiele, Vol. 1,1798; Edward Young, 
NightThoughts 1812: Robert Burns, Poetical works 1812; James Thomson, 
The seasons 1816); this fetched £242. 

DAVID GILSON 


“We left Bath for Clifton... ” 

Address given by Maggie Lane, author of Jane Austen’s Family and Jane 
Austen’s England, at the inaugural meeting of the Bath and Bristol Branch 
of the Jane Austen Society. 

(The author apologises to readers for the fact that some of the material 
will be familiar from her article Jane Austen and Bristol, which appeared 
in the Annual Report for 1984.) 

As most of us here today are privileged to live in or near two cities well 
known to Jane Austen, I thought it would be useful, at this our first gathering, 
to consider what Bath and Bristol meant to her, as a woman and a novelist. 
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The remark of Jane’s which springs immediately to mind, on comparing 
her reaction to the two cities, is of course that contained in a letter to 
Cassandra of June 1808 when, a propos of nothing, she cannot resist 
exclaiming, “It is two years tomorrow since we left Bath for Clifton, with 
what happy feelings of escape!” 

We are left in no doubt, therefore, that Jane was glad to get away from 
Bath. Whether she positively liked Bristol - or at least, its most elegant 
quarter, Clifton - or whether she regarded it merely as the lesser of the two 
evils, or as the first stage of a long journey which led from Bath back to her 
beloved Hampshire, we will consider in a moment. But first let us try to 
fathom why Jane’s dislike of Bath was so intense. It is not easy for those of 
us who love the city today to understand. To most of us, surely, and to 
thousands of visitors every year, some of whom make a pilgrimage expressly 
on Jane Austen’s account, Bath is the physical embodiment of all that was 
most charming in Georgian society. Bath today bewitches the senses, and 
makes some of us, at least, long to be whisked back in time to a lost age of 
aesthetic perfection and harmony between the natural and the man-made 
world. In Bath more than anywhere else in England today, with the exception 
of the private country estates of the period, it is easy to visualise Jane 
Austen’s characters living and moving, and to understand the social 
circumstances and moral values that shaped their lives. 

Several reasons have been put forward to explain Jane Austen’s antipathy 
to Bath, all of them having, I think, some validity. The climate seems not to 
have agreed with her; like her own Anne Elliot, she “dreaded the possible 
heats of September in all the white glare of Bath,” on her own account and 
that of her friend Martha Lloyd, who spent September 1814 in the city with 
friends. During the five years that the Austens were residents of Bath, they 
made a point of leaving it during the late summer and early autumn for 
holidays by the sea. We must suppose that in hot weather the state of the 
streets in those days was such as to require considerable “purification and 
perfume” to make them agreeable to refined noses! Even Hester Thrale 
Piozzi, who loved Bath, spoke of it as a “stewpot”. And when Bath was not 
hot, it was usually wet. Jane Austen in her letters and novels makes 
references to the continual rain in Bath. 

Then, I think, she badly missed a garden. At Steventon the Austens had 
enjoyed one of those old-fashioned gardens in which flowers and vegetables 
jostled for space. The family were always experimenting with growing 
things - their strawberry beds were famous, and they were the first people 
in the neighbourhood to grow potatoes, to the astonishment of their 
parishioners, who had never seen or tasted that vegetable, and who could 
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North view of Bath, W. Watts, 1794. 

(By Courtesy of Bath Central Library, Bath and NE Somerset Library and Archive Service) 






not be convinced that it was worth cultivating. Alongside this more homely 
branch of gardening, the Austens kept up with the fashionable improvements 
of their time, designing a carriage sweep and planting trees to screen a 
farmyard or to create sheltered walkways. These improvements were begun 
before Jane’s birth, and a major planting was still in progress the very month 
that the Austens suddenly decided to retire to Bath, when Jane was twenty- 
five years old. 

And so I think that in Bath, where the early town houses had only rear 
yards used by the servants for coal, washing, stabling and so forth - 
utilitarian areas into which gentry hardly penetrated, and which their 
principal windows were not designed to overlook - Jane missed the 
creativity of gardening, the attachment to one beloved plot of land, and the 
minute observation of the changing seasons which gardeners are best 
qualified to make. In all these ways Jane felt her life impoverished by the 
enforced residence in Bath. Her later preference of Southampton to Bath - 
a preference surely few could share today - can be partly explained by the 
possession of a delightful walled garden which went with the house rented 
by the Austens in Southampton from 1807. And Jane’s first and most eager 
enquiries, when in 1809 Chawton Cottage was offered as a home by her 
brother Edward, concerned the capabilities of the garden. 

But more than any other reason, perhaps, it was the artificiality of social 
relations in a city with a constantly changing population which distressed 
Jane - what she called “all the littlenesses” of a town: the small talk, the 
card parties, the formal morning calls - the sheer waste of an intelligent 
woman’s time. Jane’s warmest approbation was reserved for a stable and 
interdependent neighbourhood, like Highbury at its best, where everybody 
had a fixed place, with duties towards others that bestowed a measure of 
significance on human life. If such a community also allowed the individual 
sufficient liberty and leisure to develop his full moral and intellectual 
potential, it offered the ideal well-balanced society, one that all her heroines 
enter and help to lead and secure by way of their marriages. 

In contrast, Jane distrusted the motives that brought people to Bath: 
evading home responsibilities, attempting to appear important on a small 
income, seeking a ready-made fortune in a marriage partner, or frittering 
their time away in the selfish pursuit of pleasure. Almost all the worthless 
characters in Jane Austen’s novels have either been brought up in a town, 
and so acquired a wrong set of values, or else they gravitate towards a 
town, where their crimes and follies find greater scope. Every novel yields 
its examples: from Willoughby to the Crawfords, from Isabella Thorpe to 
Mr Elliot. All towns are suspect; Bath, with its rakish reputation from earlier 
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in the century, and its later character of desperate gentility, sickeningly so. 

After the death of Jane’s father in 1805, she and her mother and sister 
remained in Bath for a further eighteen months, occupying in turn no fewer 
than three different sets of lodgings. Perhaps they moved in quest of ever 
cheaper accommodation; they were at any rate now reduced to a number of 
rooms only, not being able to afford a whole house to themselves. The 
insecurity and inferiority of this period must have given the coup de grace 
to Jane’s feelings for Bath. 

Thus it is that Jane Austen has left two very distinct portraits of the city: 
the smiling impressions of youth in Northanger Abbey, written in her early 
twenties, when she had known Bath only as a carefree visitor; and the 
grave assessment of her maturity in Persuasion, written when she was forty, 
having endured and emerged from a period of enforced residence there. 

During the 1790s Jane Austen had paid several short visits to the city, 
and seems to have liked it well enough for a holiday — enough to sympathise 
with all the freshness and eagerness of Catherine Morland’s response, and 
to allow her heroine to exclaim, without condemning her for frivolity, “Oh, 
who can ever be tired of Bath?” 

The differences in treatment between the Bath passages of the two novels 
are striking. It is notable, for example, that Catherine is given opportunities 
to walk or drive beyond the city confines, just as Jane Austen delighted in 
doing herself, when she rambled to Charlcombe, Weston and Widcombe, 
or allowed herself to be driven by a gentleman, one Mr Evelyn, in a very 
handsome equipage to the heights of Lansdown. There is no such relief 
granted Anne Elliot. The farthest she is permitted to roam is to Westgate 
Buildings, and she does not accomplish that without attracting the abuse of 
those she lives with. Anne’s question to herself as she enters Bath is “When 
shall I leave you again?”; she truly feels a prisoner, just as Jane Austen had 
felt, with her talk of “escape”. To Catherine Morland’s enquiry, “Oh, who 
can ever be tired of Bath?” both Anne Elliot and Jane Austen would answer 
“Me”. 

Then again, the Bath portions of both Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 
are set in January and February, but they are markedly different in their 
treatment of the weather. Though Catherine is certainly plagued by the odd 
wayward shower, she is also blessed by sufficient fine weather for her 
exploits. There is a sparkling, fresh air quality about many of the Bath 
chapters in Northanger Abbey, notably in the walk to Beechen Cliff and 
examination of the city spread clearly at her feet. By contrast, there is not 
one gleam of sunshine in the Bath of Persuasion. All is greyness, drizzle 
and mist. The difference is partly attributable to the way Jane Austen’s art 
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had matured between the writing of her three early and her three late novels: 
in all the latter there is a more faithful and loving depiction of the seasons. 
But something is also due to the different function of Bath in the two novels. 
To Catherine Morland, it represents an enjoyable education; to Anne Elliot, 
an unhappy uprooting. 

Similarly with the portrayal of crowds of people. It is true that Catherine 
is prevented by the crush from making much progress up the Assembly 
Room; but she never really suffers from the oppressiveness of the crowds. 
In Persuasion, however, there is the sense of people everywhere - not merely 
mindlessly socialising, though that is bad enough, but spying on each other 
(Mr Elliot and Mrs Clay unable to meet without someone seeing them), 
leering at each other (Sir Walter counting the number of tolerable looking 
women in the streets), discussing one another (Anne’s private affairs being 
gossiped about in Molland’s, the tea shop) and generally going about their 
noisy business, be they draymen, muffin men, nursemaids or sauntering 
politicians. Even lovers cannot get away from other people, and just have 
to do their best to ignore them. 

So why, it might now be time to ask, did Jane Austen prefer Clifton, if it 
is true that she did? Surely Clifton was just such another elegant, heartless 
resort as Bath: indeed, merely aping Bath and vying with it to attract 
fashionable visitors. I think the fact that Clifton was largely developed 
after Bath was one of the reasons that it found favour in Jane Austen’s 
eyes. Bath was really the product of the generation before hers, a generation 
with a penchant for seeing and being seen. By the time that Clifton came to 
be laid out on the heights above the Hotwells, there had been a subtle shift 
of values, as there always is with each generation: in this case slightly but 
unmistakably towards the emphasis on privacy and domesticity, which were 
to be much worshipped in Victorian times. Clifton, like the infant 
Cheltenham, suited the refined sensibilities of Jane Austen’s contemporaries 
better than Bath, which still carried associations of a bawdier, more 
gregarious, less discriminating age. 

In Clifton there were fewer public buildings or public rituals obligatory 
on visitors. The new lodgings tended to be more substantial, more individual, 
better spaced and better provided with gardens. In terms of town planning, 
mathematical precision began to yield to the wish to enjoy as many as 
possible of the advantages of rural life within the urban situation. The 
creators of Bath had been proud of their subjugation of Nature; the creators 
of Clifton beckoned it back to town. 

Moreover, in geographical terms Clifton had certain advantages over 
Bath. Its airy clifftop situation, its proximity to the permanent open spaces 
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of the Downs, its elevation above the smelly, working centre of the city of 
Bristol, all recommended it to Jane. In 1814 her friend Martha Lloyd was 
invited to stay with friends who first thought of taking a house in Bath for 
the summer, then changed their minds in favour of Clifton. Jane wrote to 
Cassandra that Martha was as glad of the change “as either you or I should 
be”. Martha’s friends changed their minds again, however, and so it was 
Bath which she visited that September. Jane wrote to her there, 
congratulating her on the cool weather, and adding, “I hope you see Clifton”. 
There seems a scrap of real affection in that wish. Independently of the 
relief of escaping from Bath in July 1806, with the prospect of settling 
once more in Hampshire, I do think that Jane Austen consistently considered 
Clifton an altogether more pleasant place to be. 

It is not known when Jane Austen made her first visit to Bristol, but in 
her fiction she was using it as early as 1792, and from the first associating 
it with health. In the fragment Lesley Castle, a young lady is ordered by her 
physician to Bristol, to recuperate from the decline into which the sudden 
death of her fiance has plunged her. Alas! against broken hearts even Bristol 
is not efficacious. “Poor Eloisa is still so very indifferent both in health and 
spirits,” writes her sister, “and I very much fear, the air of the Bristol downs, 
healthy as it is, has been unable to drive poor Henry from her remembrance.” 

We also learn from this letter, which is dated 27 February, that the 
fashionable season for visiting Bristol differed from that of Bath. “Eloisa’s 
indisposition has brought us to Bristol at so unfashionable a season of the 
year, that we have actually seen but one genteel family since we came. Mr 
and Mrs Marlowe are very agreeable people; the ill health of their little boy 
occasioned their arrival here.” One wonders how the majority of people 
managed to time their indispositions more accurately! As Anne Thorpe 
says in Northanger Abbey, also in February, “There is not a soul in Clifton 
at this time of year.” Yet Bath, as we have seen, was full enough. It certainly 
seems that Jane Austen was well acquainted with the customs of the two 
cities from her teenage years. 

The association of Clifton with health-restoring properties is sustained 
in later novels. Mr and Mrs Musgrove speak of having been to Clifton 
“seven or eight years ago”. Since their daughters were not then old enough 
to participate in its social pleasures, and since they are such steady, home- 
loving people themselves, I feel sure that the visit was made for the sake of 
their health. And in Emma Mrs Elton recommends Mrs Churchill to go 
either to Clifton or Bath for her health, rather than to London. 

Mrs Elton, of course, is the one true Bristolian of the novels, though her 
fiance prefers her to be known as “Miss Hawkins of Bath . Incidentally, 
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Bath’s function as a marriage market, so distasteful to Jane Austen, is clearly 
shown in this novel. Did she suspect that one of the motives of her own 
parents, in retiring to Bath, had been to find husbands for two daughters 
who had reached their middle twenties without securing this “pleasantest 
preservative from want”? Emma is outraged by Mrs Elton’s indelicate 
suggestion that she blatantly seek a partner in Bath. 

If Emma restrains herself from giving a reproof on this occasion, her 
feelings find relief in unkind musings on Mrs Elton’s vulgar background. 
She has already found out that “Bristol was her home, the very heart of 
Bristol,” and that her father had been a Bristol tradesman whose level of 
profits hardly entitles him to be termed a merchant, “All the grandeur of 
the connection seemed dependent on the elder sister, who was very well 
married, to a gentleman in a great way, near Bristol, who kept two 
carriages!” 

It is my guess that the Maple Grove to which Selina Hawkins escaped 
from that shameful “very heart of Bristol”, and of which Mrs Elton is so 
ready to boast, was located beyond the Downs, in what was then a comer 
of Gloucestershire, now occupied by the north-west suburbs of Bristol. In 
her visit of 1806 Jane Austen must have noticed the tendency of retiring 
Bristol businessmen, or their heirs, to distance themselves from the source 
of their wealth by purchasing or building mini-mansions in this area, which 
in terms of both geography and character was midway between the 
civilisation of Bristol and the wild, romantic scenery of Kingsweston. We 
know that Maple Grove is near enough for Selina to go “into Bristol” without 
difficulty, and we know that Kingsweston is the destination on the two 
occasions when the Sucklings go exploring in their famous barouche-landau. 

Kingsweston and its neighbour Blaise, two large estates with carriage 
drives through craggy, wooded scenery, hidden valleys and sudden 
promontories giving extensive views over the Bristol Channel, were much 
visited by late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century lovers of the 
picturesque; the Thorpes also set off to see both places, though they get no 
further than Clifton. It is interesting to speculate whether Jane Austen herself 
visited Blaise. Certainly she judged Blaise Castle well enough known not 
to have to explain to her readers that, far from being “the oldest in the 
kingdom”, as John Thorpe assures the gullible Catherine, it was then a 
mere thirty years old, a charming Gothick folly on a hilltop, comfortably 
decorated and furnished within, built as a belvedere and ornament to his 
grounds by the Bristol sugar merchant Thomas Farr at a cost of £3,000. If 
Jane Austen did visit the Blaise estate she may also have learnt that the 
grounds, which seemed so natural, had once been “blemished” by such 
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features as a triple avenue, but had recently been landscaped by Humphry 
Repton, the most famous garden improver of her time, with whom she was 
to have so much sport in Mansfield Park. 

Bristol and Bath, then, have complementary claims on the attention of 
admirers of Jane Austen, and need not be seen in rivalry. If she had a personal 
preference, it was undoubtedly in favour of Bristol, or rather, of Clifton. To 
balance this, Bath is full of locations that can be precisely identified with 
her novels and letters. The houses in which she lodged still stand; the 
addresses known to her characters may be seen cut in stone on street comers, 
which gives a thrill every time one sees them. Bristol is not so fortunate, in 
that we have no knowledge of where she stayed or what she saw - though 
Blaise, with its restored Castle and preserved Repton landscape, offers an 
intriguing sideways glimpse into some of the concerns of her fiction. It is 
surely fair to say that both Bristol and Bath, with their environs, contributed 
greatly to Jane Austen’s understanding of the society in which she lived, 
and lent not only surface detail, but symbolic significance, to her imaginative 
world. 

MAGGIE LANE 
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Dear Member, 

During the year new interest in Jane Austen has been inspired by 
informal local gatherings to discuss her life and work. The four-day 
residential course at Bath this spring is fully booked. 

Annual General Meeting 1989 

This will be held at Chawton House on Saturday, 15 July, at 3 pm, by 
kind permission of Mr Richard Knight. 

Miss Deirdre Le Faye will give the Address: ‘To dwell together in unity: 
Jane Austen’s family background’. She has researched Jane Austen’s life 
for some twenty years, and is a regular contributor to literary journals. 
Miss Le Faye’s book, Jane Austen: A family record, is to be published later this 
year. It is a revised and extended version of Jane Austen: Her life and letters 
(1913) by R.A. and W. Austen-Leigh, and incorporates much unpublished 
material from Austen archives. 

Membership 

88 new members joined the Society during the year: 35 became Life 
members, 14 members became immortal. The total membership is now 
1,860, individuals and institutions. 

Collected Reports 

The third volume - for the years 19 76-1987 - is published this month, at 
£13.95 post free. An order form for this and for other publications is 
enclosed. The Collected Reports are a unique record of continuing research 
and discoveries, and of the remarkable collection of Addresses by leading 
literary personalities who have delighted us over the years. 


Yours sincerely 



A.G.C. TROLLOPE 
Hon. Secretary 
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Annual General Meeting 1988 

The Annual General Meeting was held at Chawton House, by kind 
permission of Mrs Edward Knight and Mr Richard Knight, on Saturday, 

16 July. It was attended by 547 members and guests. 

The President asked that the minutes of the AGM held on Saturday, 18 
July 1987, and recorded in the Annual Report for 1988, should be taken as 
read. This was agreed. 

The Hon. Secretary presented the Annual Report for 1988: 

Membership: The Society gained 27 new annual subscribers and 12 life 
members during the year, but had lost 4 annual subscribers and 12 life 

members. Total membership 1,813. 

A one-day seminar, sponsored by Hampshire County Council, was held in 
Chawton village hall in October 1987, for fifty pupils from six Sixth-form 
Colleges in Hampshire. Professor Park Honan discussed chosen extracts 
from Mansfield Park. The Secretary attended the seminar and was 

impressed by the enthusiastic interest shown. 

The Bath and Bristol Group are to arrange residential courses, 30 March 
- 3 April 1989, entitled Jane Austen - her art and its setting’, sponsored by 
Bristol University. 

A local history exhibition at Chawton House in July was open to members, 

entrance 50p. . 

Collected Letters of Jane Austen The last reprint is now out of print. A 
revised new edition has been commissioned by Oxford University Press, 

but this is not likely to be available for several years. 

The President asked that the Report be approved. This was seconded by 
Mrs J.A. Buckley and agreed by the members present. 

The Hon. Treasurer presented the Accounts, as printed in the Report, 
and proposed their adoption. Mrs Christie seconded the motion; members 
signified agreement. 

The President, the Countess of Huntingdon, announced that she would 
not seek re-election. Sir Hugh Smiley paid tribute to her outstanding 
contribution to the Society’s widening reputation in the literary and 
contemporary world. This was loudly applauded. He proposed the 
appointment as President of Mr Richard Knight, son of the late Major 
Edward Knight. This was approved unanimously. Mr Knight spoke of his 
pride and delight in accepting the honour. 

The President proposed that the committee be re-elected and this was 

agreed. 

The address was given by Professor Park Honan, Professor of English 
and American Literature at Leeds University: Jane Austen s Comedy of 
Good Advice’. 

The President closed the meeting with a unanimous vote ol thanks to 
Mrs Edward Knight and Mr Richard Knight for lending Chawton House 
for the day. 
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Jane Austen’s House, in 1988 

The Jane Austen Memorial Trust has purchased several letters and 
documents written by Henry Austen, some referring to the sale of army 
commissions'and others to his banking business. Among them is a letter 
written by an irate client. These are being photographed and encapsulated 
by the Hampshire Archives Trust, prior to display in the museum. 

A new illustrated guidebook to Jane Austen’s House was published at 
Easter 1988 by the Trust and Jarrolds Colour Publications. The text was 
written by the Curator and the illustrations, in colour and black-and-white, 
were provided by Jarrolds’ own photographers. The booklet has proved 
very popular with visitors. Four new postcards are now on sale at the 
House, and several more are to be produced in time for Easter 1989. 
Christmas cards depicting Jane Austen’s House in the snow were also on 
sale. The selection of books about Jane Austen was enlarged, and sales have 
increased. 

Three performances of the play ‘Yours Ever, Jane Austen’, written and 
acted by Kija Raphael, were given during the summer months. Despite the 
lack of space, thirty people managed to squeeze into the Drawing Room 
each time to enjoy Miss Raphael’s spirited acting. 

The Curator gave several talks on ‘Jane Austen in Chawton’ to local 
societies. 

The room beneath Jane Austen’s bedroom, originally the farm bailiffs 
office and more recently a studio flatlet, was restored as an office for the use 
of the Curator and her staff. 

A collection of old shrub roses is being established in the large new 
flower-bed in the far corner of the garden. The varieties chosen are those 
which, so far as can be ascertained, were introduced to this country before 
1817, the year of Jane Austen’s death. Several more plants have been added 
to the herb garden around the Bakehouse. Visitors enjoyed spotting 
childhood favourites among the flowers in two beds of old-fashioned 
annuals, which, as well as providing colour in the garden, were a constant 
source of supply of flowers for the House. A self-sown seedling of the last of 
Jane Austen’s oak trees was rescued from an unsuitable spot and replanted. 
So far it is flourishing and shows no signs of the fungal disease which was 
destroying the tree felled by Hampshire County Council two years ago. 

Chawton Village Festival, held in June, was celebrated at Jane Austen’s 
House with a performance of maypole dancing on the lawn by children from 
the village school. 


JEAN K. BOWDEN 
Curator 
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News from St Nicholas’ Church, Steventon 

Over many years dedicated individuals have carried out most necessary 
maintenance work on our church. To commemorate the bicentenary of 
Jane Austen’s birth in Steventon, the Parochial Church Council decided 
that the east window should be restored. This was the first of several 
projects, and it is a great pleasure to acknowledge the assistance of the Jane 
Austen Society. 

The next project was to complete work on the exterior and to re-tile the 
roof and spire. Confident that the weather was firmly on the outside, the 
PCC has now completed redecoration of the interior of the church. 

Visitors may recall how dull and flaky the walls had become. The plaster 
had to be renewed and while this was being done the church revealed some 
exciting secrets! First, the Norman jambs told us that there might have been 
a door in the north-west wall; then a fireplace - which has been left exposed 
— with the chimney going up through the old flint wall; next a niche in the 
sanctuary showing beautiful mellow stonework; and finally a double 
piscina on the south-east wall of the sanctuary (both remain revealed), and 
a further niche behind the choir-stalls. 



Plan of St. Nicholas’ Church, Steventon 


More was to follow: when the decorators were cleaning the walls they 
uncovered Victorian paintings on the chancel arch. These we have left: they 
lend interest and warmth to the church. Finally, we have been fortunate in 
finding a most sympathetic Conservor of Stone, who has cleaned and 
repaired the memorial in the chancel to James Austen. 

All this has been achieved by the great efforts of Steventon residents, 
with generous assistance from members of the Jane Austen Societies of 
Great Britain and of North America; also with grant aid from local 
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authorities. To complete this phase of work on the church, we plan to clean 
and restore the remaining memorials to members of the Austen and 
Digweed families. 

We hope that many visitors will come to St Nicholas’ this year to enjoy 
the peaceful setting and find interest in our newly decorated church. 

JOYCE BOWN 



Steventon Church, showing 17th-century pew 
(from The Victoria History of the Counties of England, Hampshire, vol. iv) 
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‘All that checker-work’ 


In Emma (vol. II, chapter 1), Emma, calling on Miss Bates, finds that she 
has had a letter from Jane Fairfax announcing the latter’s forthcoming visit 
to Highbury. Miss Bates says the letter is unusually brief (the reader 
afterwards sees why): Jane ‘usually fills the whole paper and crosses half. 
When they receive one of her ‘crossed’ letters, old Mrs Bates always says to 
her daughter: ‘Well, Hetty, now I think you will be put to it, to make out all 
that checker-work.’ The justness of this term can hardly be appreciated 
unless one has seen a crossed letter. Both the horizontal lines and those 
written across them at right angles need some concentration to decipher, 
though Miss Bates does say (so much are Jane’s letters prized), that she 
knew her mother, if there were no one there to help her, ‘would contrive to 
make it out herself, every word of it.’ 

The origin of the practice was in the fact that before the introduction in 
the 1830s of the pre-paid penny post, the recipient paid the fee, which was 
collected on delivery. Envelopes were not in general use until the 1860s, 
though as Dr Chapman points out, Darcy’s letter which he hands to 
Elizabeth in the park at Rosings was enclosed in an envelope. Usually the 
letter was written on one sheet of paper, folded so as to leave a space for the 
address, and stuck down with a wafer. (These could be had in various 
colours. Cassandra, staying at Godmersham, had written a letter to Jane for 
which George, aged 4, had chosen the wafer. Jane wrote (8 January 1799): 
‘My sweet little George! ... I admired his yellow wafer very much.’) If 
another sheet were enclosed in the folded one it was called a ‘double letter’ 
and the charge much increased. 

Jane Austen ‘crossed’ herself. In the very long letter to Cassandra (24 
January 1813), she says there is so much to say: ‘I may have to write down 
the whole of this page.’ 

Miss Jean Bowden confirms that in Jane Austen’s House there are two 
letters: one of 26 May 1801 from Jane to Cassandra about the topaz crosses 
sent to them by their brother Lieutenant Charles Austen, on which Jane has 
written between the lines, upside down, and one to Captain Frank Austen, 
of 25 September 1813, where she has actually ‘crossed’, writing at right 
angles across some lines in a larger hand: ‘There is to be a second edition of 
Sense and Sensibility. Egerton advises it’. This is too short an instance 
really to illustrate Jane Fairfax’s ‘checker-work’. The Austens, of modest 
but comfortable means, could if necessary afford the surcharge on a double 
letter; Jane Fairfax was naturally anxious that it should not fall on her 
needy grandmother and aunt. 


ELIZABETH JENKINS 
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The village of Chawton 
in the time of Jane Austen 

Chawton is a small village in the north-east of Hampshire. It borders the 
market town of Alton to the north-east, and but for the Alton by-pass which 
separates the two, would almost certainly have been swallowed up as the 
town expanded. 

The village is situated in a broad, wooded valley, which contains one of 
the sources of the River Wey, and is watered by land springs called 
‘lavants’. In wet seasons these run at the foot of the churchyard and 
occasionally flood the adjacent lands. The character of the present village 
derives from the enclosure of 630 acres of common land and fields in 1741, 
when the highways and droveways were laid out. 

The road from London to Gosport used to pass through the parish and 
to form the western boundary of a park in which were situated, amid elms 
and beeches, the parish church and Chawton House. The coach road from 
London to Winchester branched off from the Gosport road at the pond in 
the centre of the village. The pond disappeared when road-widening took 
place early in the twentieth century, although the adjacent Pond Cottages 
are still so named. Chawton was essentially a ribbon development, for most 
of the housing was situated on either side of the Alton-Chawton road. 
Today with the re-routing of the main road to the north and west of the 
village Chawton has the appearance of a quiet linear settlement, with the 
home ofjane Austen and the Grey Friar Inn at its centre. 

Conditions changed slowly in the first half of the nineteenth century, and 
therefore by reference to census data, parish records and other relevant 
information it has proved possible to obtain a picture of what the village of 
Chawton was like in the time ofjane Austen. Unfortunately all detailed and 
individual census records before 1841 have been destroyed, and the 1841 
census is the only one in which a record for Jane’s sister Cassandra survives 
(she died in 1845). Jane would have been recorded in the 1811 census (she 
died in 1817), whilst Mrs Austen was still living in the village at the time of 
the 1821 census (she died in 1827). 

The ancient parish of Chawton in Alton Hundred contained an area of 
2,674 acres ‘. . . of fertile and boldly undulating land, including 60 acres of 
common and about 670 acres of woodland’. 1 ‘The soil is marl; subsoil gravel 
and chalk. The chief crops are wheat, oats, barley and hops’.' The 1801 
acreage returns for Chawton stated that of the 787 acres under cultivation, 
there were 281 wheat, 210 oats, 133 barley, with 53 peas and 110 tares. The 
main employment was therefore agricultural, whilst a few other working 
villagers, both male and female, would have been employed as domestic 
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servants in the farms and houses. Later evidence from the census statistics 
indicates that 44 per cent of the population was in a ‘dependent’ category - 
36 per cent being children under the age of fifteen, and 8 per cent in the 
sixty-plus age range. However, many of the children from the age of ten, 
and even younger, as well as males over sixty years of age, would have been 
employed in the fields and on the farms when possible. On the 1841 census 
evidence, 49 per cent of the working population was male, and 51 per cent 
female, whilst there was a working population of only 36 per cent. There 
had been a slight decline in the male population ofChawton since the early 
years of the century, with young men moving out of the village, whilst the 
working population was then probably slightly higher. 

The population changed little in numbers - from 372 in 1801 to 417 in 
1821 - although there had been a decrease to 347 persons in 1811. Perhaps 
surprisingly, some evidence of an increase in population is obtained from 
the figures of birth/baptism and death/burial in the village. There was a 
high rate of infant mortality, for of the 38 deaths between 1806 and 1812,21 
were recorded as children, with 14 being infants under the age of three 
years. The oldest person (William Westbrook who died in 1810) was 
ninety-four years of age. 

The decrease in population by 1811 can perhaps be related to a loss of 
work on the land, with adults having to move away to seek new 
employment; and the increase by 1821 may be attributed to a certain 
amount of new building, which would attract in-migrants. Jane Austen 
made a particular comment in 1817: ‘I went up Mounters Lane and round 
where the new cottages are to be.’ Mounters Lane runs up past Mounters 
Farm, and to return to the village, one turns right passing the French Horn 
Inn or left via Chalk Dell. It is not possible to identify exactly which way 
‘round’Jane went, although it seems very likely that the new cottages she 
referred to were those built at Chalk Dell on the old Winchester Road. 
There were already some cottages at the edge of the Butts by the French 
Horn Inn at that time. 

The population return of7July 1821 stated that ofthe417 people in the 
village, 201 were males and 216 females. There were 43 houses occupied by 
63 families, with no houses under construction and none uninhabited. 
There were therefore averages of9.7 persons per house, and 6.6 persons per 
family. These figures would have included the living-in servants at 
Chawton House, the farms and large houses. Families chiefly employed in 
agriculture numbered 53, there were 6 in trade and manufacture, and 4 
other families. There was little separate accommodation (and therefore 
little encouragement) for families of the agricultural labourers in the 
village; in those days most farm workers lived-in with their employer. Only 
by 1851 is there evidence of local farmers having fewer resident workers. 

In 1821, of the 43 houses there were the Manor House, the Rectory, a few 
other large houses, several farmhouses (probably 6); the rest were cottages, 
some terraced. Most of these properties are still identifiable, very few 
having disappeared completely. Jane Austen’s house is a plain eighteenth- 
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Chawton, 1926, by Douglas Snowdon 

century two-storeyed red-brick house, hung with mathematical tiles on its 
front elevation, which stands at the junction of the former main roads. 
There are several older properties in the village, including the 400-year-old 
forge, and Thatch Cottage, an Elizabethan cottage, with later additions; 
upon rebuilding, much of the basic structure was found to be still sound. 
Baigens has a projecting chimney of red Tudor brickwork and contains 
Elizabethan murals; Pond Cottages have a pair of well-preserved crucks, 
indicating a fifteenth-century origin. Generally the houses and farmhouses 
built of two storeys with red brick and blue header bricks are eighteenth- 
century, yet Chawton Park Farmhouse is considered to have been built in 
the seventeenth century. Whilst there are several properties still with 
thatched roofs, most have hipped or ridge-tiled roofs. One thatched cottage 
is of brown brick with a wide plinth of flint; and of possible eighteenth- 
century origin are the cottages tile-hung with a band of fish-scale tiles. 
Other original features which indicate various dates of construction and 
style are lattice casements and sash windows, hipped and gabled dormers 
and corbelled brick eaves, thatched gable, tiled gable, and a thatched gable 
with exposed timber-framing. 

The Knight family had long owned most of the village, the houses were 
mostly built and owned by them, thus farmers and labourers were their 
tenants. The fine old Elizabethan mansion of Chawton House still includes 
some portions that were erected byjohn Knight in 1533. Edward (Austen) 
Knight offered his widowed mother and two sisters the choice of 
accommodation at Godmersham or Chawton; they chose the house in 
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Chawton House, and church 

(from Chawton Manor and its owners, by W. Austen Leigh and Montague George Knight, 1911) 























































































Chawton opposite the village pond, then called The Cottage. Later it was 
used as a Working Men’s Club, with some residential accommodation for 
villagers, and it is now the Jane Austen Museum. The Cottage is reputed to 
have been built as an inn, and then used to house the steward of the Knight 
estate. Bridger Seward died in February 1808, and it would appear that his 
widow remained in the house, for in October 1808 Jane noted: ‘My Mother 
only wants Mrs Seward to go out at Midsummer’. Jane also wrote from 
Southampton prior to the family move that ‘every body is acquainted with 
Chawton and speaks of it as a very pretty village’. This seems to be 
confirmed by her letter to a friend in January 1817: 

Such mild weather is, you know, delightful to us, and though we have a 
great many ponds, and a fine running stream through the meadows on 
the other side of the road, it is nothing but what beautifies us and does to 
talk of. 3 

At the time that the Austen family removed to Chawton from Southampton 
in 1809, the Middleton family were at the ‘Great House’ (Chawton Manor), 
where John Charles Middleton held the lease from 1806 until 1812. 

The old parish church, built in the sixteenth century, was destroyed by 
fire in 1871, except for the chancel. The nave of the early church had been 
lengthened by the end of the eighteenth century, and there was a square 
belfry towards the west end. There were boarded sides above the roof, 
covered with a sloping single turret surmounted by a cross, and on top was 
fastened a weathercock. The clerk and singers sat in the front gallery, with 
the boys and the sexton in the back gallery. On the north side there was a 
closed-in porch. As in many churches of that time, decay set in, and 
eventually the church had to be repaired, and the belfry strengthened to 
take once again the three bells. 

The Rectory was built in 1803, and was associated with about 65 acres of 
glebe land, whilst the benefice included the customary tithe payments. 
There was also the church charity known as ‘Clerk’s Land’, whereby about 
half an acre of land was leased to Thomas Lee in 1718 for one hundred 
years. In 1818 the land was leased to William Gould on a yearly basis. A 
house divided into two tenements had been erected on the land, and was 
occupied at small rents by two poor persons in receipt of parochial relief. 
The Revd John Hinton had been the Rector of Chawton since 1744, and it 
may have been after his death in 1802 that the decision was made to build a 
new rectory. Of his children, Mary married James du Sautoy in 1793, 
brother of Peter du Sautoy, the curate of Chawton; Jane married the Revd 
James Ventris, and John remained in Chawton, probably with his mother. 

The Revd John Rawston Papillon succeeded as Rector on 1 October 
1802, serving the village until he died in 1837. In 1816 Jane Austen said that 
the Revd Papillon was to move to the house that had been occupied by Mrs 
Baverstock. This could relate to the fact that Henry Austen (Jane’s brother) 
having taken holy orders, was appointed curate on 26 December 1816. He 
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carried out various baptismal and burial duties at Chawton in the next few 
months. Then a widower, he may have moved into the Rectory, to remain 
there until appointed Rector ofSteventon on 15 January 1820. Later that 
same year he married Eleanor Jackson, niece of the Revd Papillon. 

There were fourteen entries for Chawton in the Hampshire Directory for 
1828 - probably a good reflection of the situation a few years earlier. Six 
names belong to the gentry: Captain Clement, RN; Mrs Cassandra Austen; 
J.R. Hinton, Esq.; Edward Knight, Junior; Revd Papillon, and MrsJ.R. 
Prowting. Four hop-planters were William Baigen, George Holt, Richard 
Wake and Stephen Wickham; others were Robert Faithfull, baker and flour 
dealer; James Clinker, blacksmith; William Gold, bricklayer; and Samuel 
Neale, shopkeeper. 

Several of these names have been incorporated into the name of their 
residence. Thus to-day, the properties in Chawton known as Prowtings, 
Baigens and Clinkers are easily identifiable. The Clement and Prowting 
families were related, for Benjamin Clement married Mary Ann Prowting, 
one of William Prowting’s three daughters, at Chawton Church on 5 
October 1811. Later the unmarried Miss Catherine Prowting lived at 
Chawton Cottage, whilst the Clements lived at Denmead. William Baigen, 
farmer and a widower aged 37, married Elizabeth Slade, 21, also of 
Chawton, on 15 March 1802 - some members of the family still being 
present in the village forty years later. Richard Wake lived at New Park 
Farm, and Stephen Wickham at Pound Farm. 

Among other families in the parish were the Spencers at Old Park Farm. 
Thomas Spencer, yeoman, aged 33 and a bachelor, married Jemima 
Andrews of Bentworth on 28 March 1812. This family remained in 
Chawton for a further sixty years. John White was wounded at the time of 
the Battle of Waterloo - he was in receipt of a small army pension, being 
classed as a Chelsea Pensioner. He seems to have been the only ex-soldier 
living in Chawton. This White family connection with the village lasted 
until 1920, when his son, also John, died in his hundredth year. It was Miss 
Mary Benn of Chawton, sister of the Revd John Benn, Rector of 
Farringdon, who probably lived in one of the two adjoining cottages later 
known as Chawton Cottage. She was a frequent visitor to the Austen 
household, and Jane commented on her removal in February 1813: 

Old Philmore is got pretty well, well enough to warn Miss Benn out of 
her House. His son is to come into it . . . if any thing else can be met with, 
she will be glad enough to be driven from her present wretched abode; — 
it has been terrible for her during the late storms of wind & rain. 4 

Last mentioned in Jane Austen’s letters in November 1815, Mary Benn was 
buried in Chawton on 3 January 1816, aged 46 years. A poor family named 
Garnett who were visited by Jane Austen and Miss Benn probably lived in 
Mounters Lane, where some members of the family were still residing in 
1841. 
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Jane Austen’s surviving letters have been one source of information for 
the re-population of the village, although with few exceptions she 
mentioned the more affluent families only. Information on residents in 
general has been obtained from the baptism, burials and marriages listed in 
the parish records. 

Chawton had the apparent charm of a typical English village - church, 
manor-house, houses, farms and cottages - but it has proved possible to go 
further than that, and detail places and persons with some accuracy. 
However its comparative remoteness ensured that changes were slow, and 
the continuing existence of some of the old properties helps in the re¬ 
constitution of the village. Apart from the Knights ofChawton House, there 
appears to be only one family in the village today who can claim descent 
from villagers present in the time of Jane Austen - James Clinker the 
blacksmith, now represented by the daughter of Charles George Clinker, 

the last wheelwright, Mrs Annie Charlton and her familv. 

' V.G. HUNT 


1 White’s Directory (1878), p. 190. 

2 Post Office Directory (1875), p. 55. 

3 R.W. Chapman (ed .), Jane Austen’s Letters (Oxford, 1952), No. 139, 24January 
1817, to Alethea Bigg. 

4 Chapman, Letters, No. 78.1, 16 February 1813, to Martha Lloyd. 



Chawton House 

(drawing by Arthur B. Connor in Highways and Byways in Hampshire 
by D.H. Moutray Read, 1919) 
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‘Those will last us some time 31 


A mile or two from Jane Austen’s home at Steventon Rectory in Hampshire 
was Hall Place, later called Oakley Hall - which now houses Hilsea 
College, an Independent Co-Educational Boarding School. From 1620 it 
had been the home of a branch of the Wither family, and in 1731 passed to 
Edmund Bramston who had married Henrietta Maria Wither. In 1763 it 
passed to their son, Wither Bramston, who married Mary Chute: they were 
the Mr and Mrs Bramston known to Jane. In her surviving letters several 
encounters with the Bramstons are mentioned. A letter of 21 May 1801 
speaks of the selling of the Revd George Austen’s library, before his 
retirement, with his wife and daughters, to Bath. It seems that Mrs 
Bramston bought his copy of Dodsley’s Collection of Poems by Several Hands. 
We shall not be surprised, therefore, to find Mrs Bramston a lover of books. 

At Hilsea College a number of very interesting old books have survived, 
some of which Jane may have handled. They include a 3rd edition of Ann 
Radcliffe’s novel, The Romance of the Forest (1792), in three volumes, each 
with Mrs Bramston’s book-plate. It was suggested some years ago by 
Harvey Eagleson of the Leland Stanford University' that Henry Tilney's 
teasing forecast of Catherine Morland’s adventures at the Abbey, and the 
actual adventures when they occur, owe much to The Romance. It is also 
mentioned in Emma as one of the books that Richard Martin had not read, 
although, it seems, Harriet Smith had, along with Regina Maria Roche's 
The Children of the Abbey. Also at Hilsea College are the four volumes of the 
first edition of The Mysteries ofUdolpho (1794); but these have neither book¬ 
plate nor the name of an owner. We all know what play Jane makes with 
Udolpho in Northanger Abbey. Catherine Morland had always enjoyed reading- 
books that ‘were all story and no reflection’, and on being introduced in 
Bath by Isabella Thorpe to Udolpho was at once gripped by it. At the end of 
a week or so she had got as far as the black veil and longed to know what was 
behind it. The fact that Catherine, who was supposed to be actually reading 
Udolpho then, or rather Jane Austen, as narrator of Catherine’s reading, 
refers incorrectly to Laurentina instead of Lady Laurentini, and to St Aubin 
instead of St Aubert, suggests that in Bath at the time of writing Jane had 
no copy of Udolpho by her. Maybe the copy she had once read had remained 
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at Oakley Hall! There is also at the College a copy of Ann Radcliffe’s The 
Italian (1797), each of its three volumes bearing the name of Mary 
Bramston. This, Isabella Thorpe promises, shall be their next reading 
together when Catherine Morland has finished Udolpho. 

In Catherine, or The Bower — in Volume The of Jane’s juvenile writings 

- Catherine Percival and Camilla Stanley discuss the novels of Mrs 
Charlotte Smith. Jane was writing in 1792, the year that saw the 
publication of the fourth of Charlotte Smith’s novels. The girls mention 
Emmeline and Ethelinde. There is a copy of the 3rd edition of Emmeline (1789) 
at Hilsea College bearing Mrs Bramston’s book-plate, and also a copy of the 
5th edition of Charlotte Smith’s Elegiac Sonnets, with the inscription ‘Mary 
Bramston 1815’. This, however, must have arrived at Oakley Hall long 
after Jane had left Steventon. Also on the shelves is a copy of the 2nd edition 
of Celestina (1791), buHhis has neither book-plate nor inscription. 

Also without book-plate or inscription is a copy of the 6th edition of 
Fanny Burney’s Cecilia (1791). This, of course, provided Jane with her title 
for Pride and Prejudice and is mentioned in Northanger Abbey and in Persuasion. 
Jane was a subscriber in 1796 to the same author’s Camilla — mentioned 
thrice in Northanger Abbey and in Jane’s letters. Her own copy is now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Finally, there are two handsomely bound volumes of William Gilpin’s 
Forest Scenery (2nd edition, 1794). In his Biographical Notice to Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion (1818) Henry Austen says, of his sister: ‘At a very early 
age she was enamoured of Gilpin on the Picturesque.’ If Gilpin’s Forest 
Scenery - it was Hampshire’s own New Forest — was at the Bramstons’ 
residence in Jane’s day, we may feel sure that she read it there with 
pleasure. It is less certain, however, that these two volumes were at Oakley 
Hall in Jane’s day, for they bear the book-plate of Julia St John, whose 
connection with the house came later. 

Quite apart from these books ofjane Austen interest there are other old 
books at Hilsea College worthy of mention. Many have belonged to 
members of the Wither and Bramston families. The oldest (1623) is Hymns 
and Songs of the Church, in two parts, translated and composed by G.W., 
printed by the Assigns of George Wither, the poet member of the family. 
This was the first hymn book in English to be printed with words and music. 
The name ‘Wither’ appears on a fly-leaf. From the end of the same century 
comes Electa ex Ovidio, Tibullo, Propertio etc. Usui Schola Etonensis, also 
containing the name ‘Wither’. There is a Pocket Guide to the English Traveller, 
a series ofillustrated routes inscribed, ‘Given to Edmund Bramstonjune 24 
1749’; and also Poetical Essays by the Revd Wm Cooke, provided with a 
book-plate and inscribed ‘Augusta Bramston her Book 1778’. Augusta was 
a daughter of Edmund Bramston. There is Precedency by Joseph Edmonds, 
Esq., Mowbray Herald, no date, but inscribed ‘Thomas Vere Chute - E 
dono Mrs Augusta Bramston Aug 23 1803’. This was the Tom Chute 
mentioned several times by Jane Austen in her letters, brother to Mrs 
Bramston of Oakley, and an enthusiastic member of the Vine Hunt. 
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Oakley Hall, showing alterations made by Edmund Bramston in 1 752. The 
house was previously known as Hall, or Hall Place. Robert and John atte Hall 
are recorded as free tenants in 1299.) 

































































I must express my thanks to the Principals of Hilsea College for their 
kindness in allowing me, on several occasions, to handle these books, and to 
assure members that the books will long be treasured there. 

WILLIAM JARVIS 


1 Norlhanger Abbey, chapter VI. 

2 Appendixes, Norlhanger Abbey and Persuasion, ed. R.W. Chapman, (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1933), 3rd edn, p. 285. 


Postscript from the Chairman: 

From 1919 to 1926 my father rented Oakley Hall from Major Archibald 
Hicks-Beach, whose family had inherited the house from the Bramstons. 
Mrs Bates ofManydown Park, formerly the home of the Bigg-Withers, once 
told me that there had been a first edition of Pride and Prejudice in the library 
at Oakley. In a letter to Cassandra dated 25 October 1800, Jane Austen 
describes how, on a visit to the Bramstons at Oakley Hall, they ‘eat 
sandwiches all over mustard’. 

In January 1920 Sir Edward Cooper, Lord Mayor of London, who lived 
at Berrydown Court, a Lutyens house near Overton, gave a children’s fancy 
dress party at the Mansion House. I went as Mr Darcy. My jacket- which 
I still have —was made by a tailor in Basingstoke. The five Miss Portals from 
Overton went as the Misses Bennet. 


H.S. 
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J 5 & DAVID GILSON 

Persuasion: ‘a dropped grain of suggestion’? 

Did Jane Austen borrow an idea from Walter Scott when, replacing the 
original denouement of Persuasion, she wrote what many feel to be the most 
moving and memorable scene in all her novels: the conversation which 
Anne Elliot and Captain Harville carry on at the White Hart while Captain 
Wentworth listens covertly from the nearby writing-table? 

Jane Austen knew her Scott (and knew that he was the author of 
Waverley, published anonymously a few years before she wrote Persuasion ). 
The idea of a possible debt, conscious or unconscious, occurred to me not 
long ago when I read Waverley for the first time. In chapter 54, the hero, in 
Edinburgh after the Battle of Preston, reads aloud scenes from Romeo and 
Juliet at a gathering in the house of a Jacobite ‘lady of quality’. An argument 
ensues as to whether it was right for Romeo to ‘transfer his affections from 
Rosalind to Juliet’ so easily. This leads to the general question: Can love 
‘subsist without hope’? 

We are a long way from Anne’s ‘privilege ... of loving longest, when 
existence or when hope is gone’; the ‘prerogative’ which one of Scott’s 
characters claims for her sex is that of keeping a man enthralled even when 
‘the lady is cruel’. All the same, I wonder whether Scott’s light-hearted 
dispute may not have given Jane Austen the hint — what Henry James calls 
the ‘dropped grain of suggestion’ — that flowered into the wonderful 23rd 
chapter of Persuasion. 

DAVID CAIRNS 
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Notes on auction sales, 1987-88 

A. Manuscripts &c. Lot 27 at Sotheby’s on 15 December 1987, comprised 
a collection of about 800 letters and papers relating to the Leigh-Colvile 
family of Warwickshire, bound in eight folio volumes; included was a 
fragment of manuscript, seven lines, in Jane Austen’s hand, laid down on a 
larger piece of paper which carried a note of authentication signed by James 
Edward Austen-Leigh: ‘This is the handwriting, not the composition, of my 
Aunt, Jane Austen, Authoress of Pride & Prejudice’. The fragment is 
known to derive from the novelist’s transcript of a sermon composed by her 
brother James (the verso, then obscured by the backing paper, carries a 
further seven lines written by Jane Austen, with alterations in another 
hand). The whole collection had previously been offered at Sotheby’s as Lot 
25 on 18 December 1986, when it was unsold; at its second appearance, in 
December 1987, it was again unsold. 

B. First and early editions. A copy of the first edition of Emma 1816, in 
contemporary half calf and marbled boards, with the half-titles, the front 
cover ofVol. 1 detached and with other signs of wear, bearing the armorial 
bookplate of Charles Henry Rich, from the collection of Estelle Doheny, 
was Lot 327 at Christie’s, Camarillo, California, 1-3 February 1988 and 
sold for $3,500. 

Lot 48 at Sotheby’s on 22 July 1988, was a copy of the first edition of 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 1818, with the half-titles (misbound to 
precede the general titlepages in Vols. 2-4), in contemporary blind-tooled 
calf rebacked, with bookplates ofMary-Anne Robb and Alfred J. Cochrane; 
this sold for £ 1,250 (hammer price). 


DAVID GILSON 
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Jane Austen’s Comedy of Good Advice 


Why is Jane Austen concerned with giving and receiving parental advice, 
and why do we find her theme of‘good advice’ important and funny? It is 
funny that Elizabeth Bennet is advised to marry Mr Collins, and funnier 
still that the advice of her two parents does not agree, as Mr Bennet points 
out. 

An unhappy alternative is before you, Elizabeth. From this day you must 
be a stranger to one of your parents. Your mother will never see you 
again if you do not marry Mr Collins, and I will never see you again ifyou 
do. 

But advisers such as Sir Thomas Bertram, Mr Knightley, and Lady Russell 
seem more than funny; Jane Austen herself was most reluctant to advise her 
nieces Fanny and Anna. She was apprehensive and troubled about the 
psychological power or persuasive effects of advice. What was she 
recording? 

It would help us to know more about the gentry, the atmosphere in 
which older people advised the young, especially during her own youth. 
Fernand Braudel (and other social historians) have taught us to range 
widely in social, economic, and religious or moral traditions in order to 
understand the past; the Austens were well aware of the moral tradition, 
and of habits of mind in the 1780s and 1790s. To evoke that time, let us 
range widely and have before us a Stoic and a Christian comment on advice 
before we consider some of the historical factors that were changing Jane 
Austen’s England and leading her to the ‘comedy of good advice’. In a brief 
survey one dwells lightly on examples and can prove nothing, but I want to 
suggest that pertinent influences upon this author are to be found in the 
broad tract of Western cultural history. 

In the intertwining Stoic and Judaeo-Chrisdan moral tradition Stoic 
elements may emerge from time to time prominently as in the work of 
Vauvenargues in France, or ofDr Johnson and Jane Austen in England. On 
the moral quality of advice, Seneca the Stoic (Christ’s contemporary) 
writes gravely in his Letters to Lucilius: Surdum te amantissimis tuis praesta; bono 
animo mala precantur. . . Non sunt ista bona, quae in te isti volunt congeri; unum 
bonum est, quod beatae vitae causa et firmamentum est, sibi fidere. (Be deaf to those 
who love you most of all; they pray for bad things with good intentions. . . 
What they wish to have heaped upon you are not really good things; there 
is only one good, the cause and support of a happy life —trust in oneself.) Sibi 
fidere: Europe and especially France, whose moral philosophy has been 
influenced by Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Seneca, has never forgotten 
that message. Rely on yourself: follow your star and resist advice. The New 
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Testament, which I must remark on as one not trained in theology, 
seems more paradoxical: the writer in Ephesians quotes from the Old 
Testament, ‘honour thy father and thy mother’ and adds, ‘children, obey 
your parents’, but Jesus of Nazareth as reported in Matthew 11:35 has this 
surprising (or difficult) thing to say about obeying father or mother: ‘For I 
am come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.’ 

What confronts us at the Christian source is the paradox that one is to 
obey and to disobey, or to honour the parent and be at variance too. For a 
thousand years in Catholic England this paradox apparently lies a little 
quiescent or beneath the surface of things. The trouble seems to begin 
within about twelve months or just after November 1558, when the national 
religion changes for the last time. At the accession of Queen Elizabeth the 
Marian exiles - those Protestants who had fled the country under Mary 
Tudor’s regime-come flooding back from Zurich, Geneva, and Strasbourg 
with understandable enthusiasm for Protestantism. Can this well-studied 
year (1558-9) help us to understand the Austens’ England two centuries 
later? This is the moment of that famous Elizabethan Compromise which 
determines the nature of the Church (which George Austen is to serve) or, 
in many ways, fixes Anglican orthodoxy. Fairly recent studies such as R.L. 
Greaves’s Society and Religion (1981) and N.L. Jones’s Faith by Statute (1982) 
show, from several viewpoints, that Queen Elizabeth, far from pressing 
anything on her subjects’ heads, had to do battle with her bishops and 
parliament in 1559 and accept much of what they wanted. Protestantism 
from the start is contentious, and requires much of the laity: it turns the eye 
inward, and makes the individual responsible for his or her own destiny, 
rather less dependent on external authority or advice. Not only Puritans but 
an Archbishop ofCanterbury (Whitgift) are saying in Elizabeth’s reign that 
a wife should obey a husband only if his directives do not contravene 
Scripture; and, as a wife may disobey at home to save her soul, so a child for 
spiritual reasons may disobey a parent. 

Now, after the Civil War and the Restoration, it is true that such views 
look too Puritan, or extreme. The Austen parents (born 1731 and 1739) are 
raised in an atmosphere of religious moderation in the family, so moderate, 
so good-natured, that they later allowed their sons James and Henry to put 
on a saucy play in the family barn at Steventon. James and Henry may have 
opened little Jane’s eyes, then, because their prologue (written by James, 
spoken by Henry) laughs at Cromwell’s Puritans and recommends sexually 
intimate dancing; and that tolerance is typical of the Austens. Faith may be 
strong when it is not overt. My point is that just beneath the surface in 
eighteenth-century Protestantism is the old Elizabethan radicalism and a 
full awareness that Christ said and meant, ‘I am come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the daughter against her mother. . . He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.’ 

The gentry became more worldly and sophisticated by the 1780s, with 
new wealth. In two decades imports from East India rise from an annual 
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value of £1.1 to £1.9 million; from the West Indies they rise £1.4 to £2.7 
million; and nearly every industry benefits from unprecedented 
technological progress. If we think of the collaboration of Matthew 
Boulton, at Handsworth near Birmingham, with James Watt, to produce 
steam engines, and how it is that one factory in the 1780s is the chief 
supplier of engines to the Midlands and out-rivals any other such supplier 
on earth, we must conclude that iron-production is especially important in 
Britain. That must be the case; and it is not typical of other metallurgical 
industries, but we may take iron-production at least as symptomatic. The 
charcoal-fired iron furnace in Shropshire, on average, earlier in the century, 
has produced about 200 tons a year. By 1788, the average figure per furnace 
in the county is 1,100 tons and yet at Cyfarthfa, in Wales, the new coke-fired 
iron furnaces in this decade yield up to 3,000 tons - a 1,500 per cent increase 
in efficiency within a few decades. 

And, so far, this is a familiar tale. To speak of a key industrial process 
that becomes ‘1,500% more efficient’ is not to refer to progress, but to a 
revolution — or to an industrial revolution that changed the quality of life in 
Britain, and attitudes to life, more sharply than any other series of events in 
the nation’s history. There has been some debate as to whether Jane 
Austen’s novels refer to this revolution, beyond Mrs Elton’s disparaging 
remark on ‘Birmingham’ in Emma. Mrs Elton, who describes herself as ‘a 
great advocate for timidity’, is bold enough to say of a certain family (the 
Tupmans) in the neighbourhood of Maple Grove: ‘They came from 
Birmingham, which is not a place to promise much, you know, Mr Weston. 
One has not great hopes from Birmingham. I always say there is something 
direful in the sound.’ Surely Matthew Boulton and James Watt’s steam- 
engine assembly room, at least, made a direful sound. We might say that 
Mrs Elton’s nouveau-riche Maple-Grove snobbery is made possible by 
something that was happening to Birmingham, and that Jane Austen’s 
novels are products of the industrial revolution in this sense. Their comic 
elegance as well as their moral intensity reflect an atmosphere of feeling 
which that revolution by the 1780s had helped to produce. The new 
prosperity affected taste in art — in music, in painting, and in novels, for 
example. Works such as Defoe’s Moll Flanders or Fielding’s Joseph Andrews 
and Tom Jones, or even Richardson’s Pamela and Clarissa begin to seem dated 
or rather crude, if vigorous and earthy in their way; and Jane Austen’s 
preference for Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison seems to have been shared 
by others in her family. Here the sexual explicitness - an attempted 
abduction of the heroine Harriet Byron - is reduced to a few pages, and 
most of the seven volumes are devoted to Harriet’s bright remarks and 
Grandison’s gentlemanly behaviour. 

Something was happening to the Empire, too, as in the case of India, 
where, at last, British rule penetrates up the Ganges towards the Western 
Hills, and inland from Bombay and Madras. We know the outward facts, 
but it is odd how little we know about these far-flung changes in their 
influence on attitudes of people at home. Influences on Jane Austen herself 
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have a geographical dimension. We may suppose that we must draw the 
line somewhere; if the moral tradition affected her, we cannot suppose that 
the globe did; but the fact is that we shall never define the temper of her time 
unless we see distances. From 1600 when the East India Company was 
founded, the empire had existed as a series of island outposts. In the 1760s, 
Cape Colony at the tip of Africa was only a coastal outpost on the route to 
the Far East and a port of call for ships. Colonizers in America lived along 
a strip of seaboard or close to the St Lawrence River. Yet even in a decade 
the empire changed. In 1763, at the peace, England decided to hold on to 
the great land mass of Canada and to develop that colony. Clive’s victories 
in India opened the way for interior development of British trade there; but 
to move in India, inland, involved problems of government, law, and 
understanding. Clive had military gifts; but Warren Hastings, who arrived 
in Bengal in 1772, had many more, including a knowledge of Indian 
languages and oriental manners. By then, many families of the gentry at 
home had connections with India. Mr Austen’s sister Philadelphia had 
gone out to Madras, and had married (in 1753) an English surgeon, Tysoe 
Saul Hancock, who was a friend of Hastings himself. It is possible that 
Hastings’ private life was not impeccable and proper; he may have been the 
father ofjane Austen’s cousin Eliza, who married a supposed French count 
before she married Henry Austen; but Hastings’ public life was, we may 
say, at once shrewd and compassionate. From 1772 to 1774 he was governor 
of Bengal and through the next eleven years ‘the first titular governor- 
general of India’. Under his regime the East India Company (in return for 
profits) imported a system of justice in which the law of contracts was 
enforced, so that Indian land, once the most insecure form of wealth in 
Bengal, became for Indian landholders themselves by far the most secure 
form of wealth. Hastings was a superb politician in India because he was 
devoted to its culture and people, but he never mended his fences at home; 
he was attacked by Sir Philip Francis (who we believe wrote the Junius 
Letters) and by others in Parliament. He had, however, the good luck to be 
supported by first-rate Englishmen in the east, including Sir Elijah Impey, 
chief-j ustice in Bengal, whose family had lived at Basingstoke in Hampshire 
and were to be connected with descendants ofjames Austen in marriage. In 
the struggle for control of the East India Company Parliament at last 
turned upon Hastings, and because it did so Impey came under fire at home 
too. Impey’s record was so good that it discouraged opponents (though 
Sheridan tried to get at him), but in Jane Austen’s youth Hastings was put 
on trial for seven years at Westminster Hall, until 1795. He was cleared of 
all charges; but the trial advertised the responsibility of empire to the 
public. The real political issues of the proceedings in Westminster Hall 
were much less apparent than the rather showy, newsworthy moral search 
into the conduct of one man in India, whose defenders cited his moral 
probity. Hence the trial put the regulation of the empire in a good light, as 
if the happiness of the Indian people were the sole and entire object of 
England’s interest there. Newspapers reported the trial, many of them week 
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by week, and meanwhile Londoners flocked to the Hall to hear Burke or 
Sheridan speak. The best orators alive, they attacked Hastings superbly, in 
beautiful cadences; Sheridan (the great comic playwright turned Whig 
MP) had pathos. What did it matter that he had no evidence - or very little 
- against Warren Hastings of India: 

It is he, my Lords, who has degraded our fortunes in the East. It is he 
who has tyrannised with relentless severity over the devoted natives of 
those regions. It is he who must atone, as a victim, for the multiplied 
calamities he has produced! ... It is the glory of the constitution under 
which we live, that no man can be punished without guilt, and this guilt 
must be demonstrated by a series of clear, legal, manifest evidence, so 
that nothing dark, nothing oblique, nothing authoritative, nothing 
insidious, shall work to the detriment of the subject. 

Well, Sheridan could go on that way for five and a half hours, if need be. 
People loved it: it was as if The School for Scandal had come to Westminster 
Hall - of course with comedy replaced by gravity. 

In the trial’s high moral tone, in new wealth, new technology, we find 
clues as to why the gentry could feel themselves more refined, and why they 
now demanded better advice for their daughters. Courtesy books for young 
ladies come into fashion; prior to 1774 there had been few for women. The 
courtesy book gives advice as to deportment, interests, skills, and traits 
required of a gentlewoman, and appears in James Fordyce’s Sermons to Young 
Women, Hester Chapone’s Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, John 
Bennett’s Letters to a Young Lady, and many similar works. Jane Austen 
responds not only to these books but more deeply to the empire and 
industrial revolution which caused them. She herself is lifted by the new 
national feeling of England’s consequence, wealth and purpose, but she has 
great fun with the courtesy books and conduct guides, as we know from Love 
and Friendship. The Revd James Fordyce had warned women of the danger 
of losing one’s virtue in London. Jane, with delight, writes in her spoof: 
‘Beware of the insipid Vanities and idle Dissipations of the Metropolis of 
England; Beware of the unmeaning Luxuries of Bath & of the Stinking fish 
of Southampton.’ Courtesy books insisted on quiet, modest deportment. 
Jane offers this advice, which might almost relieve the worries of 
psychiatrists at our city hospitals today: ‘A frenzy fit is ... an exercise to the 
Body & if not too violent, is I dare say conducive to Health in its 
consequences — Run mad as often as you chuse; but do not faint.’ 

• Further, the popular vogue of advice-giving directives is mocked in her 
mature novels. Elizabeth in Pride and Prejudice does so many things which 
advice-manuals forbade that one may say she is nearly an anti-courtesy- 
book heroine. Girls were asked to be timid and diffident; Elizabeth is bold 
and outspoken to the point of effrontery; girls were told to conceal their wit, 
or not to say ‘smart things,’ as John Bennett advised in Letters to a Young Lady 
(1789); Elizabeth Bennet loves wit, and enjoys being just as smart as she 
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likes. Or, whereas the courtesy-book girl never runs, and is not robust but 
delicate, Elizabeth is seen in that famous chapter 7, ‘crossing field after field 
at a quick pace, jumping over stiles and springing over puddles with 
impatient activity’, and bursting into Netherfield, her ‘face glowing with 
the warmth of exercise’. 

It is immediately clear that this author mocks advice, and that, for 
example, her Mrs Allen, Mrs Morland, Mrs Dashwood, and Mrs Jennings 
as counsellors are well-meaning but useless; Mrs Norris’s advice is wholly 
selfish, and Sir Thomas Bertram’s obtuse and mistaken. The advice of Miss 
Taylor, Mr Woodhouse, and Mr Knightley all together has only spoiled 
Emma or encouraged her to indulge in her illusions, and so made her way 
more difficult. What is a good deal less clear, however, is why the topic of 
advice-giving in Jane Austen’s novels is almost obsessively made into 
comedy, why advice is made ridiculous by the author, why this motif 
becomes central in her work. We might say: she mocks courtesy books 
because most of them are only superficially Christian. That may be so. But 
Jane Austen herself, though Christian, was troubled by the problem of the 
unpredictability of the individual’s responses: ‘nobody ever feels or acts, 
suffers or enjoys as one expects,’ she wrote. That being the case, how can we 
advise anyone on an important matter in life if we do not know how the 
advice will be received or even what it will mean? 

She seems to take up this problem in her last completed work, Persuasion, 
in which she brings the novel of manners fully into the age of opportunity 
and modern war and democracy. In modern times, with more democracy 
and freedom, opportunity itself puts us in a more difficult situation than our 
ancestors, who were guided and limited by the church and their rulers and 
a rigid hierarchical social order; we may easily make wrong choices, and 
find ourselves in an Anne Elliot-like dilemma, with little hope. The root of 
much social evil lies in our insensitivity to other persons, this author is 
always saying; our problems are not far off, but close by. The paradox of the 
injunction to obey and yet to oppose the parent (or conventional morality 
or wisdom) is much with us. Anne’s adviser has been Lady Russell, a person 
of‘steady age and character’ with ‘an elegance of mind’. At first we see Lady 
Russell advising well, drawing up plans for economy at Kellynch where 
Anne’s father has been spending himself into ruin. ‘ “If we can persuade 
your father to all this,” said Lady Russell, looking over her paper, “much 
may be done.” ’ But then we are carried into the past to see Lady Russell’s 
major act of persuading when she had advised Anne, at nineteen, to give up 
her indigent naval suitor, Wentworth, when he had been urging her to 
marry him. 

Anne yielded to advice. Now that Wentworth is back, rich with prize- 
money from the sea, and Anne is faded and on the shelf at twenty-seven, the 
autumnal tone of the novel becomes Anne’s tone. Her mistake was to accept 
advice - or was it? Much of the subtle power of this novel lies in our being 
led to feel how wrong Lady Russell was, how snobbery and prejudice had 
affected her advice, and how Anne suffers in consequence, even though we 
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may be led to feel in another way that Anne’s moral strength and power of 
mind (or ability to endure deprivation or suffering) are greater because she 
has behaved honourably. She is still an effective person, and Wentworth’s 
rediscovery of his love underlines that psychological or inward strength and 
her effectiveness. Despite appearances, she has been a more powerful and 
capable (as well as a more intelligent and constant) person all along than 
he, and, in the light ofWentworth’s reformation and the novel’s happy and 
secure ending, one may conclude that she had been right to accept Lady 
Russell’s advice, and that Lady Russell had been right to give it. 

Advice (always faulty) can have fair results: if that is so, then there may 
be a certain historical pessimism in Jane Austen’s view. She knew that in 
comedy most advice must seem inappropriate or selfish or ridiculous, and 
Mrs Bennet in Pride and Prejudice or Mrs Norris in Mansfield Park are all three 
of these things; neither lady has in mind the well-being of the person she 
tries to advise. To the extent that she thinks, Mrs Bennet thinks about 
money and husbands, and Mrs Norris thinks about Mrs Norris. Another 
kind of adviser thinks of nothing but pleasantry, and may advise by uttering 
some manifestly inappropriate or comic universal truth. In The Watsons Mr 
Edwardes advises by inference as he talks to Emma Watson about her aunt, 
who (at a certain age) has married for the second time and gone to Ireland: 

‘Elderly Ladies should be careful how they make a second choice,’ 
observed Mr Edwardes - ‘Carefulness - Discretion - should not be 
confined to Elderly Ladies, or to a second choice’ added his wife. ‘It is 
quite as necessary to young ladies in their first.’ — ‘Rather more so, my 
dear’ - replied he, ‘because young Ladies are likely to feel the effects of it 
longer. When an old Lady plays the fool, it is not in the course of nature 
that she should suffer from it many years.’ Emma drew her hand across 
her eyes - & Mrs Edwardes on perceiving it, changed the subject to one 
of less anxiety to all. 

Advisers, in Jane Austen’s novels, are usually no more aware of the 
feelings of persons whom they advise than Mr Edwardes is aware of 
Emma’s. It is peculiar that some of the author’s most passive, limp, or 
trivial talkers — Lady Bertram, Mr Woodhouse, Miss Bates - seem to record 
old community truths or attitudes nearly lost at present, as though, in 
history once, we knew each other better. We recall the talk between Henry 
and Edmund about the importance of Shakespeare’s play Henry VIII in 
Mansfield Park, and we may recall Jane Austen’s early interest in history, 
and her half-facetious comment, as a girl on a, Tudor king: ‘Henry the 
8th. . . Why should a Man who was of no Religion himself be at so much 
trouble to abolish one which had for Ages been established in the 
Kingdom.’ Fanny Price, the gravest ofheroines though she is naive and not 
culturally sophisticated, places a high value on ‘memory’, even on history 
and ‘biography’, and seems to allude in Sotherton’s chapel to an English 
religious past before Henry VIII’s Dissolution of the Monasteries. But 
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Fanny as a reader ofWalter Scott does not recommend doctrines which the 
Anglican Church does not manifest. Jane Austen in maturity would seem 
(so far as one can tell) to have retained her earlier respect and sympathy for 
the Roman Catholic Church and its doctrines, without harbouring a merely 
sentimental nostalgia for Catholicism, such as we find later in nineteenth- 
century England with the Arnolds, or with Tieck, Novalis, and Richter in 
Germany. Eighteenth-century Tory families could think of the Roman 
Church sympathetically as a part of the pastness of the Anglican Church. 
But Jane Austen was formed in part by active historical reading: as a child 
she had read enough to write a good burlesque of Goldsmith’s History of 
England. Further, she had habits of quick and intuitive apprehension; her 
faith did not exist in a dreamy pocket of hope and imagination, but sorted 
itself in an applicable way with much of what she read and what she saw. 

The new wealth, new elegance, signs of imperial progress, and the 
plethora of courtesy books (and of novels with courtesy-book elements) 
might suggest to many people that human understanding in their day was 
improving. For Jane Austen, history points to no such amelioration: 
individuals were as mysterious to each other as ever (and beset by 
illusions). People never suffer, enjoy, or feel as one expects and cannot be 
deeply advised, and she accepts injunctions relating to parental advice, 
fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, in the moral tradition. We may 
interpret that tradition more narrowly than the Austens did, and it is well 
to remember that she re-read the New Testament and heard exegetic 
sermons throughout her life. There is a great energy of paradox in the four 
narrative accounts of Christ’s life, and certainly, none of these narratives 
counsels unreflecting, wilful disobedience or an indifference to family. 
Working with Jane Austen, a critic or biographer will find her no victim of 
pessimistic ideas of human relations either, despite what she implies about 
advice-giving and advice-taking; she is never cynical. Austen, Austen- 
Leigh and Lefroy family diaries or letters that have become available in 
recent years do increase our understanding of family pressures and tensions 
among Austens at Steventon and later, but they also increase our 
understanding of the closeness, loyalty, and affection in Jane Austen’s 
family. What her reading and observation told her was modified by the talk 
of an almost scholarly father, a witty mother, a bright sister, Oxford- 
educated brothers, and practical naval men; and with them, as her brother 
Henry says, she was typically ‘thankful for praise, open to remark, and 
submissive to criticism’. But being ‘submissive’ by no means meant 
following advice. Jane denied her sister’s wish that Fanny should marry 
Henry Crawford in Mansfield Park, and resisted other advice, too* as her 
letters show. She said that she would not have ‘generosity’ dictated to her, 
in that she wouldn t submit to being told what to give away among her 
belongings, or to whom, when the family were removing to Bath. There are 
certainly other more important ways in which she resisted society’s tacit 
advice - especially in her use of language. Her use of the English language, 
almost in spite of her merriness, puns and ironies, is honest to the point of 
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ferocity; she refused to make the usual knee-jerk responses in expressing 
family sentiment or to tailor her language insincerely, or to approve what 
she could not approve. She is as scrupulous in her informal letters as she is 
in every example of her art. We know that Mr Austen could give forthright 
and almost irritatingly explicit advice, and his son James clearly could, too. 
Jane’s early burlesque jeux d’esprit have an effect of making her invulnerable 
to some kinds of advice, which she could parry with laughter. In a deeper 
way, her art saves her from some of the hard, effective ‘advice’ or dictation 
of mere historical circumstance: her novels do not respond exactly to what 
has happened in anyone’s personal history but show what could and should 
happen. However, she was impressed by one redeeming aspect of advice at 
least, and for this, the affectionate and well-loved if at times slightly 
oppressive circle of her family is responsible. She could not deny that the 
faulty adviser may have good and loving intentions. And so in fiction, Lady 
Russell, for all her faults, is shown to have been moved by a selfless love in 
advising Anne Elliot, and for that reason she is mainly forgiven by the 
author of Persuasion. Human history is the story of the separateness and 
mystery of each person. Advice that is given in Lady Russell’s manner may 
not be objectionable; but the comedy and freedom of life depend on our 
knowing that advice, from others, is inevitably frail, and that — as Jane 
Austen certainly believed - we must learn to know ourselves and be 
instructed from within. Her late heroines, Fanny Price, Anne Elliot, and 
even Emma Woodhouse, are shown to be strong partly because they are 
proof against advice: they have interior lives. Jane Austen herself had 
learned their secret, as she reacted to the moral traditions and also to the 
accelerating social and economic changes of her England. 

PARK HONAN 
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Dear Member, 

Annual General Meeting 1990 

This will be held at Chawton House on Saturday, 21 July, at 3 pm, by 
kind permission of our President, Mr Richard Knight. Miss Margaret 
Drabble, CBE, will give the Address: ‘Jane Austen and the Bloom ofYouth’. 

Regional Activities 

In last year’s Report I mentioned plans to hold a seminar in Bath, to be 
organized jointly by the University of Bristol and the Bath and Bristol 
branch of the Society. It was a great success. The excellent mix of lectures, 
discussion and visits, centred round the theme, ‘Jane Austen, her art and its 
setting’, was enjoyed by nearly seventy people. 

The Midlands branch of the Society is to hold a meeting at Keele 
University on Saturday, 21 April, to discuss future plans. Maggie Lane is to 
give an address, ‘The picturesque tour at the time ofjane Austen’. 
Membership 

116 new members joined the Society during the year, of which 43 are 
Life members. 14 became immortal. Total membership is now 1,962 
individuals and institutions. 

Collected Reports 

These continue to sell steadily, encouraging your Committee to reprint 
the first volume, which covers the years 1949-1965. This is now available at 
£13.95, post free. 


Yours sincerely 
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Annual General Meeting 1989 


The Annual General Meeting was held at Chawton House, by kind 
permission of Mr and Mrs Richard Knight, on Saturday, 15July 1989. It 
was attended by 400 members and guests. 

The President, Mr Richard Knight, asked that the minutes of the 
Annual General Meeting, held on Saturday, 16 July 1988, which had been 
recorded in the Report for 1988, should be taken as read and signed. 

The Hon. Secretary presented the Report for 1988. Mrs N.C. 
McClintock seconded the presentation. The meeting confirmed the 
adoption of the Report. 

The Hon. Secretary reported to the meeting: 

1 Total membership of the Society was 1,926, with 53 annual and 28 life 
members enrolled during the year: 13 members had died, and 2 had 
resigned since 1 January 1989. 

2 A residential study course was organised, under the auspices of the 
University of Bristol, by members of the Society in the Bath and Bristol 
area, and held in Bath. The title was Jane Austen - her art and its setting’. 
There was a maximum attendance of 65, including 7 from overseas. 

Members living in the Midlands are to start a local group and intend to 
hold their inaugural meeting in April 1990; he has agreed to contribute. 

3 The Hon. Treasurer presented the Accounts; the meeting approved their 
adoption. 

4 Mr Peter Chitty proposed, and Mrs L.M. Wright seconded, the re- 
election of Mr Richard Knight as President, and Sir Hugh Smiley as 
Chairman. This was unanimously approved. On the President’s motion the 
committee was re-elected cn bloc. 

5 The Address was given by Miss Dcirdre Le Faye - ‘“To dwell together 
in unity”: Jane Austen’s family background’. Miss Le Faye has researched 
Jane Austen’s life for some twenty years and is a regular contributor to 
literary journals. Brigadier Mead proposed a vote of thanks. 

6 The President closed the meeting, with grateful thanks to the members 
of the Committee who had organised the detail so successfully. 
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Jane Fairfax 


John Henry Newman, afterwards Cardinal Newman, wrote in a letter that, 
to him, Emma was the most interesting of Jane Austen’s heroines: ‘I feel 
kind to her when ever I think of her.’ He added: ‘That other woman, 
Fairfax, is a dolt.’ To the second opinion one can only say that readers are 
entitled to their own views, and in fact Jane Fairfax was not universally 
acclaimed; Fanny Knight, for instance, said she would like her if she knew 
more about her; but the re-reading of Emma brings out a wonderful 
conviction in the drawing of this mute and suffering girl. Her beauty is more 
minutely described than any of the- other heroines’. ‘Jane Fairfax was 
elegant, remarkably elegant... her figure particularly graceful... her eyes a 
deep gray with dark eye-lashes and eyebrows.’ She was pale ‘but the skin 
had a clearness and delicacy which really needed no fuller bloom.’ Her 
father, young Lieutenant Fairfax, before his untimely death had saved the 
life of Colonel Campbell, nursing him through ‘a severe camp fever’, and 
when her mother died of consumption aggravated by grief, her three-year- 
old child was taken care of by her fond grandmother and her aunt, the 
doting, garrulous Miss Bates. At nine years old she was adopted by Colonel 
Campbell, whose daughter of the same age became so fond of her that she 
could not be parted with. It was understood that the Campbells could not 
support Jane Fairfax for life; but they saw to it that she had an excellent 
education, so that ultimately she could earn her living as a governess. Such 
is her background, brief but convincingly complete. 

When Jane Fairfax comes back to Highbury to stay with her 
grandmother and aunt, her arrival coincides with the long-expected, 
frequently postponed visit of Frank Churchill to his father, Mr Weston, and 
his step-mother. Handsome, bumptious, self-centred, he is dependent on a 
wealthy uncle and aunt whose name he has taken. The reader does not at 
first see the importance of these simultaneous arrivals in the 
neighbourhood, and indeed for most readers it is necessary to re-read the 
novel to appreciate fully details which have been accepted as part of the 
story but whose full significance has not been grasped at first. Frank 
Churchill who met and fell in love with Jane Fairfax during a holiday at 
Weymouth, persuaded her to consent to a secret engagement (‘Had she 
refused,’ he says, ‘I should have gone mad.’): it had to be secret, for fear that 
if the Churchills knew of it, they would either have obliged him to break it 
off, or have cast him off themselves. Jane at Highbury is in a distracting 
situation ; she can keep the secret only by rigid self-control, resulting in an 
attitude of unnatural and forbidding reserve; Frank Churchill can conceal 
his share behind the smoke-screen of a flirtation with Emma. Self-willed 
and boisterous as he is, his behaviour harasses Jane to desperation. The 
events which lead up to the denouement are of course recognizable, as 
portentous: the letter game in the gathering dusk of the Hartfield drawing¬ 
room, Jane’s insistence on going home alone from the outing to Donwell, 
the scene at the Box Hill picnic, after which she writes to Frank, breaking 
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off the engagement and demanding the return of her letters. But some 
details at a first reading are apt not to be given their full weight, as when 
Frank Churchill has a conversation with Jane at the Coles’ party, during 
which he screens her from Emma’s view by standing in front of her with his 
back to Emma, after which Mrs Weston thinks she has never seen Jane look 
more beautiful, but that she seems heated and ought not to walk home in the 
cold night air; and when the Westons’ ball at The Crown is under 
discussion, at which Frank will of course be present, Jane surprises Emma 
by bursting out of her usual rather frigid calmness: ‘Oh Miss Woodhouse, I 
do hope nothing may happen to prevent this ball... I do look forward to it, 
I own, with very great pleasure.’ The happy ending reached only after 
mischance has led to the miscarrying of Frank’s letter to her, announcing 
the death of Mrs Churchill and the consequent removal of the obstacle to 
their marriage, and Jane, almost blinded by headache and tears, has 
accepted the post of governess which Mrs Elton’s officiousness has forced 
on her, is of a delightfully satisfying kind, and it is fascinating to read in 
Reminiscences of Caroline, Austen (edited by Deirdre Le Faye, Jane Austen 
Society, 1986), a story which provides the framework of Jane Fairfax. 

Jane Austen noted in her memorandum (Jane Austen - Facts and Problems , 
R.W. Chapman, Oxford University Press, 1948, p.81) ‘Emma, begun 
January 21, 1814, finished March 29, 1816.’ Caroline Austen grouped her 
recollections under years, and for 1814 when she was nine years old, she 
had, she says, ‘the great pleasure of a friend and companion for a short time 
in Hester Wheeler’, a girl of thirteen, a protegee of the Austens’ friends Mr 
and Mrs Chute of The Vyne. ‘I was overjoyed when I heard Hester was 
really coming to stay at Steventon.’ Her mother had married disastrously, 
a soldier who deserted her before the child was born, and was obliged to 
earn her living as a governess while the child was taken care of by relatives 
in Norfolk. When the little girl was three, the mother died of consumption; 
The Chutes nursed her to the end and took in thc child, who was brought 
up between them and the Bramstons of Oakley Hall. ‘She knew clearly her 
own condition of life, and that she must be a governess.’ She was sent to 
school at Winchester, but she ran away, and when Caroline asked her why, 
she said: 'Because it was impossible to remain.’ After this feat, Caroline says 
‘our further intercourse was discouraged on all sides.’ Hester retired to her 
relations in Norfolk, and the end of her story carries on to a date beyond the 
completion of Emma. She found a position as governess in Scotland and 
married a well-to-do Dundee linen-draper. 

Caroline dales the v isit of Hester Wheeler to Steventon as ‘the mid¬ 
summer of this year: 1814’ but the early part of the latter's history was of 
course well-known in the Austens’ circle. The outlines of the story arc 
strikingly like those of Jane Fairfax: the hapless mother, though in this case 
widowed, not deserted; the fatal consumption; the little girl of three left to 
devoted relations; the benevolent family who did so much for her; their 
daughter who loved her as little Caroline Austen loved Hester Wheeler. But 
the character of Hester Wheeler was the very opposite of Jane Fairfax’s. 
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Caroline said: ‘She had a very affectionate manner, naturally caressing, and 
perhaps she seemed to love you more than she did... She was very 
enlivening to me... perhaps the one great charm was her variety of talk, 
occasionally on sad or serious subjects, and then in high glee over anything 
or nothing.’ 

The contrast of this lively creature with Jane Fairfax, together with the 
similarity of the outlines of their stories, underlines Dr Chapman’s very 
interesting point on p. 122 of Jane Austen - Facts and Problems, in which he 
notes Jane Austen’s use of place-names in real life, and of her brothers’ 
ships: ‘It should seem that her creative imagination worked most freely 
within a frame-work fixed by herself by small points of contact with reality.’ 
It is not the similarity of Hester Wheeler’s story to that ofjane Fairfax that 
is so interesting, but the complete difference in the characters of the two 
young women; the latter, pace Cardinal Newman, was not a dolt, but a girl 
of serious character, calm-mannered but deeply feeling, between whom and 
the flourishing, extrovert Frank Churchill there was the powerful attraction 
of two opposites; it is no surprise to hear that Jane Austen said that she was, 
for whatever reason, dead after ten years of marriage to him. 

ELIZABETH JENKINS 



Early 18th-century trade card from 
Bristol Trade Cards by John Winstone. 
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Three cheers for a woman of sensibility 

Was Jane Austen a feminist? The answer seems obvious. She was not. Even 
in terms of her contemporaries Maria Edgeworth and Fanny Burney (let 
alone Mary Wollstonecraft and Mme de Stael), she did not get to square 
one. She was a traditionalist; all her novels end in a happy marriage. She 
devoted her attention to the delicate equilibrium of the social world she 
knew, and she defended it with perhaps increasing warmth as she grew 
older and it grew less secure. 

This is the view put forward by Marilyn Butler with persuasive 
brilliance in Jane Austen and the War of Ideas, originally published in 1975, 
which draws out all the conservative elements in Austen’s attitudes. Yet in 
1987 Professor Butler added an introduction to a reprint of this volume, in 
which she points out that Jane Austen has come a long way in the last 12 
years. Feminism has caught up with Jane Austen. We read her differently 
now. 

These thoughts were in my mind while re-reading Austen with a view to 
writing introductions for the Virago Classics series. Some of them continue 
to perplex me. But let me now reveal one of my true discoveries. The real 
heroine of Pride and Prejudice , I have concluded, is not Elizabeth. It is Mrs 
Bennet. 

Let us consider Mrs Bennet. She is the mother of five daughters, and her 
task in life is to get them married, for, through no fault of her own, marriage 
is the only career open to a woman. The estate is entailed away from them 
to a distant male heir. She believes that the entail is wicked and 
incomprehensible. (So well may we.) She is married to a sardonic, 
intelligent, lazy, irresponsible, malicious time-waster who resolutely 
refuses to pull his weight in family matters until it is almost too late, and 
whose reproductive powers have failed to produce a male heir to save the 
family fortunes. 

She, no doubt, has been unjustly blamed for the unfortunate sex of her 
children, and has, after five live births, decided to call it a day. Nevertheless, 
she remains sociable, hospitable, active and businesslike. She runs her 
house efficiently, has a good cook, keeps an excellent table, and likes to have 
friends around her. She considers, quite properly, that this lifestyle is more 
likely to attract suitable husbands for her daughters than cheeseparing or 
standing on ceremony. And anyway, she is not wholly calculating. She may 
no longer be young and pretty, but she still enjoys a little fun. She has a 
natural generosity of spirit which not even decades of oblique masculine 
derision from her self-consciously superior husband have subdued. 

This, of course, is a caricature of Austen’s intentions, but there is a truth 
lurking in it somewhere which feminism has helped reveal. Most readers 
take entirely at her own valuation Austen’s portrait of Mrs Bennet’s 
silliness and vulgarity, and identify with her two discriminating daughters, 
Jane and Elizabeth, who find her a monstrous embarrassment. Austen is 
superb at the problem of embarrassing relations. Who has not felt that their 
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own mother was a spitting image of Mrs Bennet, or that their household 
was even noisier and dirtier than that of the poor Prices in Portsmouth? 
Who would not prefer an amusing father like Mr Bennet to a mother like 
Mrs Bennet? 

Yet what options has Mrs Bennet? She cannot retire into her study and 
close the door. She does not renege on the effort involved in trying to marry 
off portionless daughters. 11 is true that her misguided zeal almost frightens 
off the big catches, Darcy and Bingley, but even Austen herself finds the 
gentlemen partly to blame for this. 

My heart warms over the decades, to Mrs Bennet. One of the best 
unsung moments in Pride and Prejudice is the amiable argument she has with 
one of the young Lucas boys about what the boy would do if he were as rich 
as Mr Darcy. He declares he would keep a pack of foxhounds and drink a 
bottle of wine every day. She tells him: ‘Then you would drink a good deal 
more than you ought . . . and if I were to see you at it I should take away 
your bottle directly.’ Three cheers for Mrs Bennet! 

Being a mother wasn’t an easy job, then or now, and you were far more 
likely to get blame than praise from novelists and children alike. Think of 
the other women in Austen’s novels: Lady Bertram, Lady Middleton, Mrs 
Dashwood, Mary Musgrove, Mrs Churchill, Isabella Knightley, Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh. In this company, Mrs Bennet doesn’t fare too badly. 

It is a tribute to Austen that we can update, decontextualise and reclothe 
her in this manner. Her characters are ideologically uncontrollable. They 
keep on breaking free. But I must say that, ideology apart, I’d rather have 
supper at Longbourn with Mrs Bennet any day than a soft boiled egg with 
Mr Woodliousc. 

© Copyright The Observer 1989 MARGARET DRABBLE 


See p. 171 for a comment on this essay. 
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No Honey this year 

‘We have had sad weather lately, I hope you have liked it. - Our Pond 
is brimful & our roads are dirty & our walls are damp, & we sit wishing 
every bad day may be the last.’ So Jane Austen wrote from Chawton to her 
niece Caroline on 13 March 1816. 1 

In 1815 the eruption of the Tambora volcano in Papua New Guinea was at 
that time the worst eruption ever known. Detonations were recorded 11,000 
miles away; rocks and stones were hurled 25 miles; vast waves swamped the 
islands, killing at least 80,000 people. Tambora itself was reduced from a 
height of 13,000 feet to 9,550 feet. For almost a year volcanic ash continued 
to be emitted; all round the world a thick pall of dust shut out the sun and 
weather patterns everywhere were disrupted. 

In Europe, and England in particular, nothing was known of the 
disaster, but crops suffered, and especially the production ofhoney. 

On 9 July 1816 Jane wrote to her nephewjames Edward Austen: ‘It is 
really too bad, & has been too bad for a long time, much worse than 
anybody can bear, & I begin to think it will never be fine again. . . . Oh! it 
rains again; it beats against the window. Mary Jane & I have been wet 
through once already today, we set off in the Donkey Carriage for 
Farringdon as I wanted to see the improvements Mr Woolls is making, but 
we were obliged to turn back, not soon enough to avoid a Pelter all the way 
home. We met Mr Wools - I talked of it’s being bad weather for the Hay- 
& he returned me the comfort of it’s being much worse for the Wheat.’ 2 

On 8 September 1816 Jane wrote to Cassandra: ‘We hear now that there 
is to be no Honey this year. Bad news for us. - We must husband our present 
stock of Mead; - & I am sorry to perceive that our 20 Gal: is very nearly out. 
- I cannot comprehend how the 14 Gal: c d last so long.’ 3 

January 1817 was unusually mild and wet. On 24 January Jane wrote 
from Chawton to Alethca Bigg: ‘I hope this will find all the Streatham party 
well, neither carried away by the flood, nor rheumatic through the damps. 
Such mild weather is, you know, delightful to us, and though we have a great 
many ponds, and a fine running stream through the meadows on the other 
side of the road, it is nothing but what beautifies us and does to talk of.’ 4 

I n the light of modern knowledge about volcanic emission of ash into the 
stratosphere and dispersed round the world, it seems probable that the bad 
weather in Chawton originated in Papua New Guinea. 

DIANA SHERVINGTON 


From Jane Austen's Letters, cd R.W. Chapman (1952 edn) 
I Letter 125; 2 Letter 130; 3Letterl33; 4Letterl39 
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A Jane Austen letter rediscovered 

Jane Austen’s letter of 8 January 1799, written to her sister Cassandra from 
Godmersham, was among those bequeathed by Cassandra at her death in 
1845 to her niece Fanny Knight (by then Lady Knatchbull), and later 
published by Fanny’s son, Edward, Lord Brabourne, in 1884. The letter is 
likely to have been among those sold at auction by Puttick & Simpson on 28 
June 1893, after Lord Brabourne’s death; when Dr R.W. Chapman 
included it in his edition of Jane Austen’s letters in 1932 (No. 17), he was 
unable to trace the original manuscript and was obliged to reproduce Lord 
Brabourne’s text. 

The original manuscript has recently come to light in a collection of 
autograph letters and documents belonging to the Torquay Natural 
History Society, bequeathed to that Society in 1934 by Hester Forbesjulian 
(daughter of one of the Society’s founders, William Pengelly), who may well 
have acquired Letter 17 at or soon after the 1893 auction. 

I have not yet had an opportunity to see the original, but photographs 
show that the Brabourne/Chapman text is substantially correct (apart from 
Lord Brabourne’s invariable practice of breaking the letter into paragraphs 
— which do not appear in the original -, replacing ‘&’ by ‘and’ throughout 
and making minor changes of punctuation, capitalisation etc, and the 
failure to indicate the occasional word or words added above the line). A 
few differences may however be noted. On p. 49 of the Chapman edition, 
line 3 has ‘except’ where the manuscript reads ‘besides’. In line 6, Chapman 
prints ‘mamalonc’, following Brabourne, while noting that Constance Hill 
(p. 76 o (Jane Austen: her homes & her friends, 1902) suggests that this is a 
misreading for ‘Mamalouc’ (or, as we would now say, ‘Mameluke’); the 
manuscript appears to support this suggestion. Line 19: ‘Brighton’; the 
place-name is heavily crossed through in the manuscript and is difficult to 
make out in a photograph, but it is a longer name than Brighton. In the 
same line, for ‘as much as you do’ the manuscript reads ‘as much as you can 
do’. In line 21: *F—’, ‘B—’; the dashes are Lord Brabourne’s; the 
manuscript has complete names which are so crossed through as to be 
illegible. 

'I'hc Jane Austen Society is grateful to the Torquay Natural History 
Society for permission to mention its ownership of this Jane Austen letter. 

DAVID GILSON 
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More light on Mr Chard 

On 1 September 1796, while staying at Rowling, her brother Edward’s 
house in Kent, Jane Austen received a letter from Cassandra at home at 
Steventon. Evidently it reported that George Chard, assistant organist of 
Winchester Cathedral and Jane’s piano teacher, had recovered from an 
illness, for in her prompt reply Jane remarked, ‘I am glad to hear so good an 
account of Mr Chard, and only fear that my long absence may occasion his 
relapse. I practice every day as much as I can - I wish it were more for his 
sake.’ 1 It seems that the twenty-year-old pupil was fond of her tutor, who 
rode the fourteen miles from Winchester to Steventon to teach her and, 
presumably, to visit other houses in the vicinity. He was a handsome 
married man, some ten years older than Jane, a talented keyboard player, 
composer, tenor soloist, teacher, and choir trainer, and would in due course 
become organist of the Cathedral, the College, and the united parishes of St 
Maurice, St Mary Kalender, and St Peter Colebrook at Winchester, and a 
Doctor of Music too. He was also a keen sportsman, and sufficiently 
involved in civic life to become a JP and Mayor of the city in which he 
simultaneously held so many musical appointments. 2 It is not surprizing 
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that Jane wished to please him, and he, for his part, probably enjoyed 
teaching a lively, intelligent young lady who practised assiduously between 
lessons. But although Chard may have taken some care about meeting his 
obligations in the 1790s when he was still making his way in the world, he 
was soon to become notorious for the scandalous neglect of his professional 
responsibilities, and was to be reprimanded by the Cathedral authorities 
more than once. 3 Nevertheless, he clung on to his post there until his death 
in 1849, at the age of eighty-four. 

Chard’s successor at the Cathedral was S.S. Wesley, who was to move to 
Winchester from Leeds Parish Church and who, in pursuit of the vacant 
post, wrote to his friend Charles Knyvett, a distinguished and elderly 
organist, asking him to send a letter of recommendation to support his 
candidature. Knyvett’s reply (22June 1849) includes an account ofChard’s 
modus operandi that provides a colourful picture of this Winchester musician 
visiting pupils in the Hampshire countryside: 

My dear Wesley, 

I have written this post to the Bishop and Dean of Winchester.... I had 
not heard of the vacancy till your letter came, which I judge has taken 
place by the death of Chard unless by his usual and universally 
condemned neglect, he has perfected the situation. Although possessing 
a very nice feeling for music, he was much more attached to fly-fishing 
and hunting; for frequently, when on his journeys to scholars, of which 
he had as many as time could occupy, if perchance he heard the hounds, 
‘Tally ho! ‘tis the merry toned horn,’ says he. ‘Have at ye, go it my 
Pippins, over hill and dale into the adjoining County,’ and with, or 
without, the brush of the Fox, would brush into the first Public house 
handy for brandy, pipes and backie, till sometimes breakfast was next 
morning waiting his return, besides the many pupils that had been hard 
practicing (during his absence) the Battle of Prague. 

Whether charming, sport-loving Mr Chard was ever diverted from the 
path of duty by ‘the merry toned horn’ on the way to Steventon we do not 
know, but one wonders whether the illness of 1796 was genuine ill-health or 
just a convenient excuse to account for an aberration of the kind described 
by Knyvett. What we can be more confident of is Jane Austen ‘hard 
practising. . . the Battle of Prague’. Franz Kotzwara s hugely popular 
programmatic ‘sonata’, first published in Dublin in 1788, was a standard 
parlour piece throughout the nineteenth century, and not surprisingly Jane 
Austen possessed a copy, though one modern writer regrets that she should 
have ‘wasted her money’ on such rubbish. 5 Of course, fearful battles 
rendered in music have a long history, with William Byrd s battle music 
and Monteverdi’s Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda among the more 
famous precursors of Kotzwara’s best-seller. 6 But The Battle of Prague is not 
a distinguished example of the genre, as Elizabeth Lockwood’s graphic and 
amusing account of this now forgotten and absurd piece in her essay on 
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‘Jane Austen and Some Drawing-Room Music of Her Time’ shows. 7 
Elizabeth Lockwood was wrong, however, to remark that the composer, a 
Bohemian double-bass player, died in Ireland. In fact, in the fatal belief 
that ‘hanging would raise his passions’, he died, on the afternoon of 2 
September 1791, suspended from a noose attached to the door of the back 
parlour of a London brothel. 8 His accomplice, Susannah Hill, who said that 
she cut her client down after five minutes exactly as prearranged, was 
subsequently acquitted of his murder at the Old Bailey. The lurid 
circumstances of the composer’s death seem not to have damaged the sales 
of music of a type which was, alas, as Knyvett well knew, just what 
respectable young ladies aspired to play, and what promising cathedral 
organists were expected to teach. 


H. NEVILLE DAVIES 


1 Jane Austen’s Letters, ed. R.W. Chapman, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1952), p. 10. 

2 Patrick Piggott, The Innocent Diversion: Music in the Life and writings of Jane Austen 
(London, 1979) reproduces a portrait of Chard (pi. 1) and gives some account of 
him (p. 167), but this can be supplemented by Betty Matthews, The Organs and 
Organists of Winchester Cathedral, 3rd edn (Winchester, 1983), p. 24, and her The 
Music of Winchester Cathedral (London, 1974), pp. 19-21. Other sources include 
Myles Birket Foster, Anthems and Anthem Composers (London, 1901), p. 114; John 
S. Bumpus, A History of English Cathedral Music, 1549-1889 (London, 1908), pp. 
442-44; and Alan Rannie, The Story of Music at Winchester College, 1394-1969 
(Winchester, 1970), pp. 26-8. 

3 Piggott needs to be corrected on this point by Matthews. 

4 Paul Chappell, Dr. S.S. Wesley, 1810-1876: Portrait of a Victorian musician (Great 
Wakering, Essex, 1977), p. 73, from Royal College of Music, MS 3063. 
(Typically, Knyvett puns on ‘Chard’ and ‘hard’.) Matthews reproduces part of 
the letter but sadly misprints it. 

5 Piggott, p. 145. Jane Austen’s copy is preserved at Chawton. 

6 Piggott describes it as ‘one of the earliest of many battle pieces in the history of 
music’ (p. 145), but see Don Harran, ‘The Concept of Battle in Music of the 
Renaissanc t’, Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 17 (1987), pp. 175-94. 

7 Music and Letters, 15 (1934), 114-15. But Jane Austen’s taste in music should not 
be underrated, as Robert K. Wallace has demonstrated in an appendix (‘Jane 
Austen at the Keyboard’) to his Jane Austen and Mozart: Classical equilibrium in 
fiction and music (Athens, Georgia, 1983), pp. 249-63. 

8 Modern Propensities; or, An Essay on the Art of Strangling, &c. Illustrated with Several 
Anecdotes. With Memoirs of Susannah Hill, and a Summary of her Trial at the Old Bailey, 
on Friday, September 16, 1791, on the Charge of Hanging Francis Kotzwarra, at her 
Lodgings in Vine Street, on September 2 (London, c. 1792), p. 44. 
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Mr Jefferson’s case 

We have known for a long time that in 1796 Jane Austen was a subscriber 
to Fanny Burney’s Camilla. She was also in 1808 subscriber to a book then 
about to be published - and seems to have solicited subscriptions from 
others. On 15th June 1808 she wrote from Godmersham to Cassandra at 
Southampton; ‘I have read Mr Jefferson’s case to Edward, and he desires to 
have his name set down for a guinea and his wife's for another; but does not 
wish for more than one copy of the work.’ Two letters later, on 26th June, 
she wrote: ‘. . . let me remember that I have now some money to spare, & 
that I wish my name put down as a subscriber to Mr Jefferson's works. My 
last letter was closed before it occurred to me how possible, how right, & 
how gratifying such a measure wd be.’ It sounds as if Cassandra in 
Southampton was compiling a list of subscribers. Who was Mr Jefferson, 
and what was he about to publish? In our search for the right Mr Jefferson 
we shall stumble over some unsatisfying guesses. 

In 1932, when Dr R.W. Chapman produced his first edition of Jane 
Austen’s Letters, he suggested that the intending author may have been 
William Jefferson, whose Entertaining Literary Curiosities was published in 
1808. RWC admitted that he could find no natural connection between this 
publication and the Austens. Nevertheless RWC had found in Basingstoke, 
a town once well known to the Austens, a dissenting minister, the Revd 
Joseph Jefferson, with various publications to his credit, and suggested that 
William Jefferson might be his son. 

In 1936, in a letter of 19th September to the Times Literary Supplement 
RWC admitted that he had not seen or handled William Jefferson’s 
Entertaining Literary Curiosities: ‘I ought no doubt to have looked at its list of 
subscribers ifit has one.’ He then wrote that Miss Elvira Slack had told him 
of a much more likely Mr Jefferson. He was the Revd T. Jefferson of 
Tonbridge, who in 1808 published Two Sermons [and] An Essay Intended as a 
Vindication of Divine Justice. Before giving an account of this work we must 
notice that in another letter to the Times Literary Supplement of 20th February 
1943 RWC returned to the Revd Joseph Jefferson of Basingstoke. 

In 1808 this man had published a second edition of a History of the Holy 
Ghost Chapel at Basingstoke together with a poem on the same subject called 
Ruins of a Temple, ofwhich RWC now wrote: . . we need not doubt. . .that 
this slim pamphlet is the work for which Edward Austen was willing to give 
£2:2:0.’ It must have been the name Basingstoke that lured RWC into this 
unlikely belief, one sadly repeated by M.H. Dodds in a Notes and Queries 
article of 27th September 1952. 

However, RWC returned in 1952 to the Revd T. Jefferson of Tonbridge, 
for in his second edition of Jane Austen’s Letters an Addendum to one of the 
Indexes repudiates his statement of 1943, and re-establishes Two Sermons 
[and] An Essay. This has the effect also of disposing of William Jefferson’s 
Entertaining Literary Curiosities. On examination Two Sermons [and] An Essay are 
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completely justified as the book Jane Austen was writing about, and 
collecting subscribers for, in June 1808. 

This slim volume contains first a reprint of the Proposals for its 
publication, dated March 1808. These Proposals must have been the 
statement of‘Mr Jefferson’s case’ that Jane showed to her brother Edward. 
Then follows a Preface dated 1st December 1808, explaining that the 
purpose of the publication — repeated on its title-page — was to raise money 
to assist a parent ‘to support and place out a family of eight children’. 
Gradually it becomes fairly clear that they are the author’s own children. 
Then come several pages of the names of well over twelve hundred 
subscribers, including thirteen of the name of Austen. The vast majority of 
these subscribers lived in Kent - naturally enough as the author was of 
Tonbridge. However, there were forty-eight living in Southampton. So it is 
clear that someone had been busy soliciting subscriptions there. 

We know that the Austen family had roots in Kent. Jane’s father, the 
Revd George Austen was a boy and later a master at Tonbridge School. He 
had had a cousin, the Revd Henry Austen, actually his predecessor at 
Steventon, who was at one time Rector of West Wickham and who spent his 
last years in Tonbridge, dying in 1807. One of Henry’s daughters married 
John Butler Harrison and went to live in Southampton. In 1808 an 
unmarried sister, Harriet Lennard Austen, was living with them there. And 
the first Austen to appear among the subscribers to Two Sermons [and] An 
Essay was Miss H.L. Austen of Southampton. Then come Mrs Austen, Miss 
Austen [Cassandra] and Miss Jane Austen. Presently in the list come five of 
the Butler Harrison family. It is easy to see how interest in ‘Mr Jefferson’s 
case’ spread from Tonbridge to Southampton, and thence to Godmersham. 

Now for Mr Jefferson himself. Although he is described on the title-page 
of his book as THE REV. T. JEFFERSON, A.B. he was not to be found 
among the graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. However, a Thomas 
Jefferson ‘filius natu secundus Thomae Armigeri de Greenrigg in Comitatu 
Cumbriae natus in Anglia’ graduated B.A. from the University of Glasgow 
in 1782. From that year onwards episcopal registers at Carlisle and 
Lambeth, the registers of the parish church of Tonbridge and a tombstone 
in its churchyard - these two last most carefully studied by Mr G.P. Hoole 
of Tonbridge — and an entry in the registers of the former Church of St 
Olave in Southwark help us to construct Mr Jefferson’s career. 

He must have been born about the year 1760, and after graduation at 
Glasgow was ordained deacon at Carlisle on 27th July 1 783 to serve in the 
parish of Burgh-by-Sands. By the end of the next year he had moved to 
Kent and on 19th December 1784 was ordained priest for the curacy of 
Appledore with Ebony. He was still there in May 1786 when his Rector 
described him in a Visitation return as a ‘man of good character’. In about 
1790 he married Elizabeth, whose maiden name may have been Beale, for 
at Tonbridge, between 13th June 1791 and 2nd December 1796 five 
children ‘of Thomas and Elizabeth Jefferson’ were baptised Thomas, Eliza, 
Joseph, George and Robert Beale. Sadly Elizabeth, wife of the Revd 
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Thomas Jefferson was buried at Tonbridge on 10th October 1796, aged 
thirty-four. The fact that Robert Beale Jefferson was baptised a month or so 
later, in the following December, suggests that his mother had died in 
childbirth. 

We now find that at St Olave’s Church, Southwark on 11th July 1798 
‘Thomas Jefferson Clerk of the Parish of Tonbridge in the County of Kent 
Widower and Elizabeth Hoadley of this Parish Spinster’ were married by 
Licence, and that in due course the series of baptisms at Tonbridge was 
renewed. But first, on 5th April 1800 Michael Jefferson infant was buried. 
Then, between 7th April 1801 and 2nd April 1805 come the baptisms of 
John, Mary Ann and another Michael, this last being baptised by his own 
father. 

This double family accounts for the eight children, whose education and 
launching into the world was exercising the mind of the Revd Thomas 
Jefferson in 1808. 

Looking back over the list of subscribers to Thomas Jefferson’s Two 
Sermons [and] An Essay we find six bearing the name of Jefferson; and one 
suspects some relationship with the author. Two of these we know 
originated from Cumbria; and one of them is none other than the Revd 
Joseph Jefferson, at one time a dissenting minister in Basingstoke, who was 
born in Wigton. The other, who became Archdeacon of Colchester, came 
from Bulman Hill near Carlisle. There are many Jeffersons commemorated 
on gravestones and memorial tablets in that part of England. 

Of Thomas Jefferson’s eight children we know something ofjoseph. He 
took Holy Orders and ministered as priest and schoolmaster at Vere in the 
island ofjamaica. He died there, aged thirty, on 15th January 1825. This 
can be learnt from a tablet in Tonbridge parish church. 

The Revd Thomas Jefferson himself died, aged seventy-one, on 18th 
February 1829 and was buried at Tonbridge. The stone over his grave in the 
churchyard there commemorates his first wife and also himself. That there 
is no notice of his second wife suggests that she outlived him, and may even 
have married again. 

It is hoped that these notes may bring to life the man whose ‘case’ in 1808 
excited the interest of so many subscribers, including Jane Austen. 

W. A. W. JARVIS 
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Notes on auction sales, 1988-89 

A. Manuscripts &c. Lot 108 at Sotheby’s on 27 September 1988 
comprised the autograph manuscript of Volume the Third, Jane Austen’s 
third collection of juvenilia (a small quarto notebook of 72 leaves of laid 
paper, in a binding of vellum-covered boards, with four leaves loosely 
inserted, bearing an addition to the story ‘Evelyn’ by Anna Lefroy). The 
manuscript, exhibited as Item 8 in the British Library’s bicentenary 
exhibition 1975-76, was sold at Sotheby’s on 14 December 1976, Lot 172, 
when it was bought by the British Rail Pension Fund for £30,000; in 1988 it 
was sold on behalf of the Fund for £120,000 (the hammer price, as all prices 
in these notes) and now belongs to the British Library. 

Lot 109 in the same sale was the autograph manuscript of the greater 
part of the unfinished novel The Watsons (lacking the first six leaves, which 
were sold at a charity auction in 1915 and are now in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York). The larger part of the manuscript remained in family 
ownership until 1978, when it was sold at Sotheby’s, Lot 322 ofi 25 July, for 
£38,000 (bought by the British Rail Pension Fund); in 1988 the Fund sold 
it for £90,000 (1 have not been able to establish the identity of the new 
owner). 

Sotheby’s sold on 2 December 1988 a further series of original drawings 
for book illustrations from the archives of J.M. Dent and Son. Lot 621 
comprised a series of57 drawings by MaximilienVox for the edition ofjane 
Austen published by Dent in 1933-34 in seven volumes, complete sets of 
eight drawings for each volume plus a further unused design for Sense and 
Sensibility; the drawings, in ink and coloured crayon on linen, are all signed, 
and the series sold for £ 1.700. 

B. First and early editions. On 20 July 1989 Sotheby’s sold two collections 
of early editions. Lot 61 comprised first editions of Emma and Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion, second editions of Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield 
Park, and a third edition of Pride and Prejudice, most half-titles present, bound 
in contemporary green half calf worn; this sold for £5,800. Lot 62 consisted 
of first editions of Pride and Prejudice, Emma and Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion, and second editions of Mansfield Park and Sense and Sensibility, 
lacking the half-titles and with other imperfections, nineteenth-century 
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green half calf, with signatures of, and manuscript comments by, a 
probably contemporary female reader; this unusual collection sold for 
£3,700. 

A first edition of Sense and Sensibility 1811 in original paper boards uncut 
(the spine label of Vol. 3 perhaps a replacement in facsimile), preserved in 
a doth box, was Lot 808 at Sotheby’s on 7 February 1989 and sold for 
£9,500. A first edition of Pride and Prejudice 1813, also in original boards 
(albeit with spines repaired and lacking labels) was Lot 1052 at Christie’s, 
Camarillo, California, 17/18 October 1988, from the collection of Estelle 
Dohenv; this copy, formerly Frank .J. Hogan’s (Lot 4 at his sale, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, New York, 24 April 1945, $800) has inserted at the front 
of Vol. 1 two leaves of Longman’s advertisements dated November 1812 
and in 1988 was sold for $45,000. Another first edition of Pride and Prejudice, 
lacking the half-titles, with various imperfections, in a worn contemporary 
half binding, sold as Lot 32 at Sotheby’s on 15 December 1988 for £3,500. 

A defective copy of the first edition of Mansjield Park 1814 in 
contemporary half calf worn was offered as Lot 64 at Sotheby’s on 20 July 
1989 but failed to sell. Lot 131 at Bloomsbury Book Auctions on 12January 
1989 was a first edition of Emma 1816 lacking half-titles and with the three 
volumes not in uniform bindings: this sold for £1,100. Another first edition 
of Emma, with half-titles only in Vols. 2 and 3, contemporary halfcalfworn, 
rehaeked, Lot 809 at Sotheby’s on 7 February 1989. sold for £1,700, while a 
third copy, with half-title in Vol. 2 only, the three volumes not in uniform 
bindings. Lot 63 at Sotheby's on 20 July 1989, fetched £700. A first edition 
of Sorthanger Abbey mid Persuasion 1818, half-titles in Vols. 1 and 3 only, 
contemporary half call'worn. Lot 64 at Sotheby's also on 20 July 1989. was 
unsold. 


DAVID GILSON 
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To dwell together in unity’ 


Looking back over the Addresses of the last twenty or so years, I see that 
most have been literary criticism of Jane’s works and the social history of 
her period, so perhaps an offering on family background will not now come 
amiss. In his excellent book A Goodly Heritage 1 , George Holbert Tucker has 
discussed Cassandra and the brothers in some detail, giving short 
biographies of each; but of almost equal importance are Jane’s sisters-in- 
law, who between them either influenced her life and writings or else were 
the channels along which biographical information was transmitted. I feel 
they deserve more attention as individuals than they have so far received. 

In later life Caroline Austen remembered the happy life at Chawton 
Cottage as she had known it from 1809 onwards: ‘There always was perfect 
harmony amongst the brothers and sisters, and over my Grandmother’s 
door might have been inscribed the text, “Behold how good and joyful a 
thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity.” ’ 2 That the Austen brothers 
and sisters were devoted to each other is well-demonstrated in their 
surviving correspondence and diaries; but the brothers married wives of 
such widely differing backgrounds and characters that it says much for Mrs 
Austen’s tact and tolerance that she could be a good mother-in-law to them 
all, and Jane and Cassandra good sisters-in-law too, thus preserving for 
decades the family harmony which had first been created in the nursery at 
Steventon Rectory. 

Of Jane’s five brothers (here we must overlook the handicapped 
George), four married twice; Edward Knight was the only one who 
remained a widower after his Elizabeth died. Jane therefore had nine 
sisters-in-law, all of whom she knew — though three were known only as 
friends, as they did not marry into the Austen family until after her death. 

The first of the nine was Edward’s wife Elizabeth Bridges (1 773-1808), 
the third daughter in the thirteen-strong family of Sir Brook Bridges, Bt, of 
Goodncston-next-Wingham, Kent, whom Edward had met through living 
at Godmersham with his adoptive parents Mr and Mrs Thomas Knight II. 
Elizabeth and her sisters were all elegant brown-haired beauties, who had 
been educated at the fashionable boarding-school in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury; this was known as the ‘Ladies’ Eton’, and charged fees of one 
hundred guineas a year. In 1786 a kindly, intellectual German lady, Frau 
Sophie von La Roche, visited London. She was a great Anglophile and 
w'rote home long enthusiastic letters about the English way ol life, and made 
a special trip to the ‘Ladies’ Eton’ to see how the daughters ol the English 
nobility and gentry were educated. Frau La Roche found that the visitors’ 
room had damask draperies, fine lustres fitted to the wall, mirrors, and two 
sofas, and in every way resembled the interior ol a wealthy house. A 
dancing-class was in progress when she called - minuets and country 
dances: 
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In the background of the well-lit hall, was an amphitheatre with green 
upholstered benches, where sat over a hundred pretty creatures 
watching the girls dancing; they also occupied the benches along the 
sides of the hall and we took our seats opposite the amphitheatre. Our 
entry was like a west wind blowing over a hill covered with lilies, orange 
blossoms, jasmine and white roses and causing them to sway gently; for 
they all rose and bowed, were all dressed in white, and only their 
unpowdered brown hair and green, red, blue and violet girdles cast a 
kind of shadow and broke the brilliance; the light, white caps lay in neat, 
almost fantastic folds, quite artlessly tied, and the curls in rolls on the 
prettiest of necks. . . . During an interval I asked to see the Misses 
Bridges; . . . the instructresses sitting on one side called them across and 
I saw three delightful forms between nine and fourteen years old, with 
beautifully moulded features, eyes, mouth, nose, neck and breast, a 
lovely skin and billowy brown curls on the finest napes in the world . . . 
a sweet little five-year-old maiden came running up and introduced 
herself. On being asked what she wanted, ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘the Misses 
Bridges were called across to this lady, she is talking to my sisters and so 
I want to find out whether she would not like to speak to me too, as I am 
also a Miss Bridges.’ Impossible to describe how adorable the little girl 
looked meanwhile. 3 

These four of the six Bridges girls were Harriet, Louisa, Marianne and 
Elizabeth; the two eldest, Fanny and Sophia, had probably left school by 
now. (They are all subsequently mentioned in Jane’s letters.) 

Apart from dancing, the curriculum consisted of English grammar, some 
very sketchy geography, ‘Ancient’ and ‘Sacred’ History, French and music 
- the harpsichord. No very high standards were expected in any subject, 
and musically ‘The Battle of Prague’ and Hook’s Sonatas were the pupils’ 
culminating achievements. ‘The Battle of Prague’ has been described as a 
naive sonata by a foreign composer named Kotzwara, one of the earliest of 
many battle-pieces in the history of music, and one of the crudest and most 
trivial musical best-sellers of all time. 4 Sure enough, it appears in 
Elizabeth’s music-book which is kept now in Chawton Cottage. The prime 
object of the ‘Ladies’ Eton’ was to instil ‘Decorum’ - ‘Manners and 
Deportment’. Every movement of a pupil’s body in entering and quitting a 
room, in taking a seat and rising from it, was duly criticised. An old coach 
without wheels was kept propped up in the back premises, to enable the 
young ladies to practise ascending and descending with calmness and 
grace, and without any unnecessary display of ankles. What the girls were 
also expected to acquire was ‘the great Art of Society - the art of properly 
paying and receiving visits, of saluting acquaintances in the street and 
drawing-room; and of writing letters of compliment, [of displaying] perfect 
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womanly gentleness and high breeding, [and that] peculiar suavity, the tact 
which made everybody in a company happy and at ease - most of all the 
humblest individual present’ 5 ; a very far cry from the education which Jane 
and Cassandra received at the homely, old-fashioned Abbey School in 
Reading. 

Elizabeth does not seem to have made her debut in London or had a 
season there, but became engaged to Edward Austen (Knight) in the spring 
of 1791 at the age of 18. During that same year her two elder sisters also 
became engaged; Fanny Bridges was married first, and then at the end of 
December 1791 there was a double wedding when Elizabeth married 
Edward and Sophia Bridges married William Deedes of Sandling. 
Elizabeth and Edward lived first at Rowling and then at Godmersham, and 
had eleven children before Elizabeth died at the age of 35, a fortnight after 
the birth of the last child. But let no anxious feminist think that Elizabeth 
resented this life of constant childbearing; she revelled in it, and her only 
interests in life were her children and her husband. She suckled all the 
babies herself, for eight or nine months at a time, and was desolated when 
at last she was obliged to wean them. 6 In the summer of 1807 she and 
Edward came to Chawton Great House for a few weeks, and brought with 
them three of their elder children, the five youngest being left in the 
Godmersham nursery with their governess and ‘Caky’ (Mrs Sackree), the 
faithful head nanny. Elizabeth was terribly bored and lonely here, with only 
three children beside her, and wrote a letter home lamenting that her babies 
might forget her if she wasn’t there to hug and kiss them all the time. 7 

Anna Lefroy visited Godmersham a few times during her girlhood, and 
remembered Elizabeth as ‘. . .a very lovely woman, highly educated, 
though not I imagine of much natural talent. Her tastes were domestic, her 
affections strong, though exclusive, and her temper calculated to make 
husband and children happy in their home.’ Anna also noticed that, of the 
Austen sisters, Elizabeth very much preferred Cassandra. ‘A little talent 
went a long way with the Goodneston Bridgeses of that period, and much 
must have gone a long way too far.’ Perhaps Elizabeth, like Lady 
Middleton, thought that anyone who was fond of reading must be 
satirical , and was a little afraid ofjane’s wit and intelligence. 8 Jane, for her 
part, though she could not help but be fond of Elizabeth for her many 
domestic virtues and unfailing kindness, evidently found her rather 
uninspiring company for a long visit; she wrote to Cassandra in 1808 that 
although she was enjoying the ‘Elegance & Ease & Luxury’ of 
Godmersham life, she was also looking forward to returning home to the 
‘pleasures of Friendship, of unreserved Conversation, of similarity of Taste 
& Opinions’. 

I have dwelt on Elizabeth Bridges in some detail because although she 
was not the sister-in-law closest to Jane either geographically or mentally, 
she was the one who had the most important effect upon Jane’s life and 
writings. Fanny Knight’s letter of 23rd August 1869 to her sister Marianne 
(the one beginning: ‘Yes my love it is very true that Aunt Jane from various 
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circumstances was not so refined as she ought to have been from her 
talent ’) is always viewed as a sad example of ungrateful snobbery, but 
there is nevertheless undoubted truth in the fact she goes on to point out — 
that it was Edward’s marriage to Elizabeth Bridges which brought the 
Austen sisters into Kent and introduced them to good Society & its 
ways’. 10 At home in Hampshire the sisters certainly visited mansions and 
manor-houses like The Vyne, Hurstbourne Park, and Manydown, but it 
was at Rowling and Godmersham that they lived for weeks on end and so 
became thoroughly acquainted with all the Kentish county families in these 
districts and with the routine of life in large, luxurious country houses 
surrounded by their estates. It is to Edward and Elizabeth that we owe the 
accuracy ofjane’s creation of Barton Park, Pemberley, Northanger Abbey, 
Mansfield Park, Donwell Abbey, and Kellynch Hall; and also, in very early 
days, ‘The Three Sisters’ of th e Juvenilia. This is dedicated to Edward, and 
I think is intended to be a skit on the marriage plans of the three Bridges 
sisters. 

The second sister-in law to be acquired was Anne Mathew (1759-95), 
James’s first wife. James became curate of Overton in 1790, and there met 
General Mathew and his family, who were living nearby in Laverstoke 
Manor House. Anne’s mother, Lady Jane Mathew, was the daughter of the 
2nd Duke of Ancaster, and sister of the 3rd and 5th Dukes. (The Ancaster 
seat in Lincolnshire, Grimsthorpe Castle, still survives in family ownership; 
it is a Vanbrugh creation, and a very fine mansion.) The Mathews had a son 
and three daughters, and of the three girls Anne was the second by a few 
minutes, as the eldest, Jane, was her twin. Jane had become Mrs Maitland 
at the age of 18, and the youngest, Susanna, was also married; but Anne was 
now turned 30 and still at home. At the Cottage there is a photograph of a 
painting of the Mathew ladies; Lady Jane is seated on the left, Anne is 
standing at the back, Mrs Dewar (Susanna) in the middle, sewing, and Mrs 
Maitland is seated on the right. Anne has her hair frizzed out in the fashion 
of the 1780s; she is remembered as being tall and very slender, with large 
dark eyes and a good deal of nose, pale or perhaps rather sallow in 
complexion. The General had apparently wished her to accept the hand of 
an old friend of his own, recommending him to her by saying he would be 
quite a father to her, but she declined, archly observing “she did not want a 
father, but a husband”. ’ 11 

James had always had a weakness for elegant aristocratic young women, 
and Anne perhaps felt he represented her last chance of matrimony. Even 
as late as the 1960s, family tradition among Maitland descendants recalled 
that Anne was held to have married beneath her, and that the General only 
consented to an engagement to this impecunious young curate for the sake 
of his daughter’s happiness. 12 James’s income was only £200 a year, so the 
General made Anne an allowance of a further £100, and on this joint income 
of £300 they were married at Laverstoke in March 1792, Mr Austen taking 
the service; Anne was then about 33 and James 27. They came to live in 
Deane parsonage, where they immediately spent £200 in completely 
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refurnishing the house, and thereafter Anne kept her own ‘close carriage’ 
and James had a pack of harriers. General Mathew had a reputation for 
careless generosity where money was concerned, and Anne was probably 
quite unaware of the need for careful budgeting on her now limited income. 
She died suddenly in the spring of 1795 (reputedly of some liver complaint, 
though medical diagnoses of the period cannot by any means be trusted as 
accurate), leaving behind one daughter, Anna, aged just two years. The 
only other memory of Anne that survived in family tradition was that she 
had been a very fond mother to her baby, and Anna now missed her so 
much that James had to despatch his infant daughter to Steventon Rectory 
to be comforted and cared for by her grandmother and two young aunts. 1 

Anne Mathew’s life within the Austen family was too brief to have much 
effect on them, though memories of her may perhaps have given Jane a hint 
for the life of the first Mrs Weston in Emma. But certainly Jane’s invitation 
to the dance at Enham in 1792 must have been thanks to Anne, as Enham 
House was the home of her sister Mrs Dewar. 14 Later on, when the Austens 
were living in Southampton, they renewed contact with the Maitlands, who 
were then also in the district, and there is mention of Anna keeping in touch 
with her Maitland and Dewar aunts and cousins. 15 

By the New Year of 1796 James had recovered from his sudden 
bereavement and was thinking of re-marriage - perhaps considering 
Alethea Bigg of Manydown when he danced so assiduously with her at the 
ball there in January. However, during the summer of 1796 his widowed 
cousin Eliza de Feuillide came to stay at Steventon and James made some 
serious attempt to court her instead. By September he had realised that she 
did not intend to accept him, and so he transferred his attentions to both 
Mary Harrison of Andover (probably the sister of the Revd William 
Harrison, one of the local Hampshire clergy), and to the Austens’ old friend 
Mary Lloyd of Ibthorpe, near Hurstbourne Tarrant. Mary Lloyd came to 
stay at Steventon in the autumn of 1796 and this visit enabled James to 
make up his mind; he proposed and was accepted that November. Mrs 
Austen wrote her a charming letter of welcome into the family: ‘Had the 
Election been mine, you, my dear Mary, are the person I should have 
chosen for James’s Wife, Anna’s Mother, and my Daughter, being as certain, as 
I can be of anything in this uncertain world, that you will greatly increase 
& promote the happiness of each of the three.’ 16 

There were three Lloyd sisters - Martha (1765-1843), Eliza (1768- 
1839), and Mary (1771-1843) — daughters of the Revd Nowes Lloyd, the 
incumbent ofEnborne, near Newbury. Their background was fairly similar 
to that of the Austens: father a respectable but npt very rich country cleric, 
mother of rather higher social status than her husband (Mrs Lloyd 
descended from a cadet branch of the Craven family). But the three girls 
had been educated only at home by their parents, and although very 
practical and domesticated were not nearly so intellectual as the Austen 
girls. Mrs Lloyd’s sister was the wife of the Revd Thomas Fowlc of 
Kintburv, and Eliza Lloyd married her cousin Fulwar-Cravcn Fowlc. 
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Fulwar-Craven had been one of Mr Austen’s pupils at Steventon, and he 
and James Austen were great friends. James had in fact first met Mary 
Lloyd during a visit to Kintbury in 1780, when he was 15 and she was 9, 
though at that time, of course, no idea of marriage to her had crossed his 
mind. Mary had blue eyes, and {possibly) light brown hair; unfortunately 
her face was badly scarred and puckered following a severe attack of 
smallpox at a very early age. In 1811 an itinerant hack artist insisted on 
painting a miniature of her, to which she agreed with some reluctance; and 
when James showed the picture to his mother, Mrs Austen wrote, painfully 
truthful, to Mary: ‘Thank you for the sight of your Picture, tho’ I can not say 
it has afforded me pleasure; the upper part of the Face is, I think, like you, 
so is the Mouth, but the Nose, the feature that always most strikes me is so 
unlike that it spoils the whole; and moreover he has made you look very sour 
& Cross.’ 17 It is hardly surprising that this miniature has not survived! A 
silhouette of Mary, made much later in life, shows a fussy cap and collar 
framing a matronly plump chin and neck, and there certainly is a rather 
sharp nose indicated as well. 18 

Apart from initial contact with the Austens through the Fowle family, 
Mrs Lloyd and her two unmarried daughters had come to live at Deane 
parsonage in the spring of 1789, following Mr Lloyd’s death that January. 
They stayed there for three years, until James Austen wanted the house 
following his marriage to Anne Mathew. Martha and Mary had in that time 
become firm friends with Cassandra and Jane, who were now very pleased 
to think that James was to bring Mary into the Austen family. James and 
Mary were married at Hurstbourne Tarrant on 17thjanuary 1797; having 
had to leave Deane to make way for Anne Mathew, Mary now returned 
there as her successor. 

In Thomas Hardy’s story of rural courtship, Under the Greenwood Tree, 
Geoffrey Day the gamekeeper says of the heroine’s stepmother: ‘She d’ 
belong to that class of womankind that become second wives: a rum class 
rather’ 19 , and I’m afraid this unflattering comment does indeed apply to 
Mary Lloyd. She certainly made James very happy - several of his poems 
have been preserved, in which he muses fondly on the anniversary of her 
birthday in April and of their wedding-day in January, and on her virtues 
as a wife and mother - and in the end he persuaded himself he had never 
loved anyone but her. 20 Poor Mary, however, cherished an inferiority 
complex, and could not forget that James had not only been married to 
Anne Mathew but had also wanted to marry Eliza de Feuillide. She could 
never overcome her jealousy in this latter respect (it was noticed in the 
family that Mary always spoke ill of Eliza) and when, in later years, Eliza 
invited the teenaged Anna to stay in London, Mary refused to allow her to 
accept the invitation. 21 

By this second marriage James had two children, James-Edward and 
Caroline, with seven years between them. James-Edward in fact was nearer 
in age to his half-sister Anna than he was to his own sister. Family tradition 
remembered Mary Lloyd as ‘a clever cheerful hospitable woman, generous 
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where money was concerned though a careful & excellent manager. She 
was also warm hearted & would take any trouble for her friends. But her 
manner was abrupt & sharp, & she had a tartness of temper from which 
even her own children occasionally suffered. She did not love her 
stepdaughter, & she slighted her, and made her of no estimation, & the last 
& least in her father’s house. She was very far indeed from being the cruel 
stepmother of fiction . . . but certainly it never entered into her imagination 
that she was to make no difference between her and her own children.’ 
James, apparently, did not wish to annoy Mary by appearing to side with 
Anna against her, and so went to the other extreme and more or less ignored 
his elder daughter - or at least, did not bestow upon her nearly the same 
degree of affection and attention that he did upon his two younger children. 
Not surprisingly, as Anna grew up so did the tension between her and her 
stepmother rise, and on several occasions Anna was sent to Chawton 
Cottage for weeks and months at a time, evidently something in the nature 
of banishments from home . 22 

Jane and Cassandra, who had liked Mary as a friend - think of Jane’s 
charming little verse to accompany the housewife that was her parting gift 
in January 1792 when the Lloyds left Deane 23 - found her much less 
likeable as a sister-in-law. As early as 1798 references begin to appear in 
Jane’s letters to Mary’s tactless, fretful behaviour, to her parsimonious 
streak and to her penchant for interfering in other people’s lives; and it 
cannot be accidental that when Jane wrote Mansfield. Park in 1812-13, some 
of her comments about Mrs Norris in Chapters 3 and 4 are couched in 
exactly the same phraseology and refer to exactly the same characteristics. 
But Mary showed the best side of her efficient, practical nature when she 
came to Winchester to help nursejane in 1817; and during the first crisis of 
her illness in June of that year, when Jane thought then that she was dying, 
she said: ‘You have always been a kind sister to me, Mary.’ 24 

In a backhanded way, Mary is also responsible for the origin of some of 
our biographical information about Jane. It was Anna’s banishments to 
Chawton Cottage that enabled her to become so close to Aunt Jane, and to 
receive affectionate letters from her, and then to provide memories and 
these cherished letters to James-Edward for use decades later in writing his 
Memoir of their aunt. 

Although Martha Lloyd did not marry Frank Austen until 1828, she was a 
sister-in-law in all but name ever since Mary’s marriage to James, and so 
can be considered next. In November 1796, when Mrs Austen wrote her 
kind letter of welcome to Mary, Martha was admiring a certain ‘Mr W.’, 
and Mrs Austen seemed to think that their marriage would soon follow. 
However, this romance came to nothing, and Martha took some time to get 
over it. Not until October 1798 could Jane write: ‘I hear that Martha is in 
better looks and spirits than she has enjoyed for a long time, and I flatter 
myself she will now be able to jest openly about Mr \V.’ Some biographers 
have taken the coupling of references to Martha and Frank in Jane's letter 
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of 24th December 1798 to mean that Jane and Cassandra were already 
hoping for a match between their brother and their friend, but this seems to 
me unlikely. Martha was nine years Frank’s senior for one thing (33 to his 
24 at this date), and in 1798 Frank was in no financial position to consider 
marriage to anyone. I think the wish for ‘happiness to Martha’ merely 
means that the Austen sisters were hoping she would soon find someone to 
replace ‘Mr W.’ in her affections, and so become as happy as Frank would 
be when he heard about his promotion, which is the main item of news that 
Jane mentions in this letter. 

No physical description of Martha exists, and the daguerrotype of her on 
display at the Cottage, taken towards the end of her life, shows a plump old 
lady swathed in bonnet and shawl, with a keen but amiable expression. 
Jane thought she was very elegant, and in November 1800 wrote: Martha 
looks very well, & wants me to find out that she grows fat’, so evidently 
Martha herself then thought she was too thin for the prevailing standard of 
beauty. Despite the Austen sisters’ hopes, Martha never did find another 
admirer, and spent most of her life as a spinster, always ready to help 
entertain and nurse other people’s children or to tend ailing friends and 
relations. 25 Following the death of old Mrs Lloyd in 1805, Martha joined 
forces with Mrs Austen and her daughters, and lived with them as an 
honorary member of the family right up to the time of Mrs Austen’s death 
in 1827. Jane was very fond of her and found her admirable company, both 
for long brisk walks in all weathers, and on account of her ‘converse sensible 
and sweet’. 26 It was also thanks to Martha’s presence at the Cottage that 
Jane and Cassandra were able to journey about as much as they did, for 
they knew $he could be relied upon to keep Mrs Austen happy in their 
absence. 

In 1823 Frank’s first wife, Mary Gibson, died at the birth of their 
eleventh child, and for the next five years his eldest daughter, Mary-Jane, 
managed the household and acted as his companion. However, Mary-Jane 
married in 1828, and then it was, as Frank wrote in his third-person 
memoirs: ‘Finding his situation very lonely after his daughter’s marriage, 
he selected as his second wife a lady he had long and intimately known and 
considered almost a sister, Miss Martha Lloyd. . .’ and at the age of 63 
Martha eventually became a wife. Frank, as a Rear-Admiral, received a 
KCB in 1837, so for the last six years of her life Martha was Lady Austen as 
well. During the years 1828-43, whenever Cassandra came to stay with 
Frank and Martha at Portsdown Lodge, Jane and her works were discussed 
with Frank’s children, and biographical information descended in this 
line. 27 

On 31st December 1797, not quite a year after James’s second marriage, 
Henry succeeded where his eldest brother had failed, and became the 
husband of their cousin Eliza de Feuillide. Whether this came as a surprise 
to the rest of the family or not, I don’t know (there is no evidence or oral 
tradition about the matter at all) but I think it says much for their strong 
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bonds of affection that the brothers did not fall out over the affair, even 
though Mary Lloyd could never overcome her jealousy of Eliza. 

It is difficult not to devote too much space to discussing Eliza, as her 
person is so attractive — she was small and slender, with dark brown hair 
and large dark eyes set in a piquant little face — and her personality so 
interesting. However, thanks to the publication of most of her letters in 
Austen Papers, the outline of her life is fairly well-known. 28 She was the only 
child of Mr Austen’s sister Philadelphia, Mrs Hancock, and was born in 
India in 1761, Warren Hastings standing as godfather to her. After her 
return to England in childhood, and her father’s death in India some years 
later, she and her mother then spent a number of years in France, where 
Eliza married her first husband, Jean-Franfois Capot de Feuillide. M. de 
Feuillide was guillotined in February 1794, but Eliza was sufficiently well- 
off to live as a fashionable young widow in London, enjoying flirtation and 
the admiration of many gentlemen without any intention of committing 
herself to any one of them. She was sincerely fond of the Austen family: Mr 
Austen was especially dear to her on account of the strong resemblance he 
bore to her mother. It is in fact not really surprising that she should have 
accepted Henry’s courtship even though he was ten years her junior. They 
were undoubtedly two of a kind, goodlooking, witty, cheerful, independent 
and with no trace of jealousy in their natures, and ideally suited for a smart 
life in London high society. 

Eliza and Jane met for the first time at Christmas 1786, and the youthful 
admiration which the 11-year-old Jane then had for her dashing 
cosmopolitan cousin developed into a steady adult friendship that lasted 
until the end of Eliza’s life; indeed, it was Jane who was called in by Henry 
to comfort Eliza’s last days of'long and dreadful illness’ in April 1813. It is 
thanks to Eliza’s letters that we know something of Jane’s girlhood days, 
and it is obviously also thanks to her that Jane acquired the necessary 
background information concerning life in London to use in Sense and 
Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, and Emma. Following Eliza’s marriage to 
Henry, Jane often stayed with them in London, visits which helped so much 
with the publication of her novels. 

After Henry’s marriage, there was a gap of some years before Mary Gibson 
(1 786-1823) joined the Austen family as Frank’s first wife. He had met her 
in 1804 when he was posted to Ramsgate to raise a troop of Sea Fencibles; 
her father, Mr John Gibson, had a comfortable house in Ramsgate High 
Street, and Mary was the eldest daughter, a fair-haired girl, cheerful and 
resilient. Frank had to wail until 1806 before he could afford to marry her, 
and Mary then lived with Mrs Austen and her daughters in Southampton 
for some months while Frank was away at sea. Thereafter Mary either 
stayed with Frank in seaport lodgings when he was ashore, or else when he 
was abroad lived in Alton; for a time the young couple also borrowed 
Chawton Great House. Mary had eleven children in seventeen years, and 
died soon after the birth of the last one, in 1823. It was thanks to Frank and 
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Mary’s hospitality in entertaining their brother officers that Jane learned 
the appropriate naval conversation for use in Mansfield Park and Persuasion; 
it also seems possible that Jane visited the Isle of Wight in their company, 
and subsequently may have intended to make the Island part of the 
background scene for Sanditon Apart from Martha Lloyd and Eliza de 
Feuillide, who are both rather special cases, Mary Gibson was probably the 
sister-in-law to whom Jane was closest, at least in these last years of her life, 
1806-17. It is much to be regretted that Jane’s letters to her were destroyed 
at the time of Frank’s death, and also that no picture of her is known to 
survive. 

It was also in 1804 that Charles met his first wife, Frances Fitzwilliam 
(Fanny) Palmer (1790-1814), the youngest daughter of Mr John Grove 
Palmer, one-time Attorney General of Bermuda but now retired to his 
London home at 22 Keppel Street, Bloomsbury. The eldest daughter, 
Esther, was the wife of Mr James Christie Esten, the Chief Justice of 
Bermuda, and Fanny was staying with her sister when Charles was posted 
to the island. She was very young, pink and plump, with reddish-golden 
hair that was Charles’s especial delight; her portrait shows a round-faced 
girl with large blue eyes, snub nose and full mouth. They were married in 
Bermuda in 1807, when Fanny was just about 17, and did not return to 
England until 1811, by which time two little girls had been born to them: 
Cassy-Esten and Harriet-Jane, to whom Cassandra and Jane were 
respectively godmothers. In England they all lived aboard Charles s 
command, hms Namur, the guard-ship at the Nore, and two more daughters 
were born; but Fanny died in 1814, following the birth of the fourth baby, 
Elizabeth, who died too a fortnight later. The three surviving children were 
all very like their mother in looks, and evidently very different from Jane’s 
other nephews and nieces, not only in looks but in temperament too. In 
Mary Clive’s vivid sketch oflife in a large family house-party, Christmas with 
the Savages, the youngest family of cousins were so timid and tearful that they 
were nicknamed the ‘Howliboos’; 30 Charles’s children unfortunately seem 
to have been rather similar. Fanny died so young, and so soon after her 
return to England, that Jane never had the chance to get to know her well; 
but possibly her experience oflife aboard ship as a sailor’s wife had its effect 
upon Persuasion later on. Fanny’s eldest daughter, Cassy-Esten, inherited 
some of Jane’s letters and other memorabilia, including the sketch of Jane 
by Cassandra that is now in the National Portrait Gallery, and washable to 
lend these to James-Edward for use in the Memoir years afterwards. 

Following Fanny’s death, Charles’s daughters lived with their Palmer 
grandparents in Bloomsbury, where their spinster Aunt Harriet, the stay- 
at-home second of the three sisters, looked after them, and from time to time 
brought them to visit Chawton Cottage. Harriet Ebel Palmer (1785-1869) 
was sickly, and possibly, in consequence, dismal. In 1814 Mrs Austen 
wrote: ‘Miss Palmer to be sure is not agreable but she is very good and very 
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useful, and suffers so much from ill health that one must pity her, tho’ one 
cant much like her.’ In 1818 Anna wrote: ‘I can’t like Miss Palmer do what 
I will, which I should not care about, if I could but find out why I don’t like 
her’, while James-Edward, for his part, thought she was ‘plain and sour- 
countenanced’ and ‘intollerably [«c] vulgar’. James reproved his son for 
that latter comment, saying: ‘Tq.Elegance indeed she has no pretensions — 
but as a Gentlewoman may pass muster fairly enough.’ No picture ofher is 
known to survive, but was she fat and dowdy, perhaps? There is no evidence 
as to when - or indeed why - Charles began to care for Harriet, but it must 
have been rather dismaying to the Austens when he married her in London 
in 1820. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was not then illegal, but 
disapproved of inasmuch as it was in breach of the Table of Kindred and 
Affinity in the Book of Common Prayer. They lived in Cornwall, where 
Charles had a post in the Coastguards from 1820 until 1826, when he was 
able to return to active naval service aboard hms Aurora. Charles’s second 
marriage does not seem to have been very happy; even before they were 
engaged there are hints in his diaries that Harriet or her mother were 
nagging him. Certainly in later years he noted on occasions the ‘discord’ of 
his present home life compared to previous happiness with Fanny. 32 
Perhaps the anecdote of how he rushed up to London to ask for the 
command of hms Aurora is not only indicative ofhis professional zeal to get 
back to sea, but also of personal desire to escape a querulous wife. 33 Despite 
Harriet’s ill-health in youth, she lived to be 84 and survived Charles by 
seventeen years. 

Jane knew Harriet Palmer probably rather better than she knew Fanny, 
and seems not to have disliked her; certainly Harriet was the recipient of 
one of the locks ofjane’s hair which Cassandra distributed as mementoes in 
July 1817, and it is this lock which is now on display at the Cottage. Charles 
had four children by Harriet, and the memorabilia of Jane which Cassy- 
Estcn had inherited descended in turn to Harriet's grand-daughters, 
including the two topaz crosses that Charles had bought for Jane and 
Cassandra in 1801, which are also now at the Cottage.' 4 

The last of the nine sisters-in-law was Eleanor Jackson, Henry’s second 
wife. Jane had always expected that Henry would marry again, and before 
his bankruptcy in 1816 there had been several ladies in his circle of weal thy 
London friends to whom he seemed equally attracted and on whom he 
sought Jane’s sisterly opinions. However, his sudden reduction to near- 
poverty meant that any thought of rc-marriagc had to be indefinitely 
postponed, and it was only his succession to the Slcvcnton living in 1819, 
following James’s death, which enabled him to support a wife once more. 
Not much is known about Eleanor, save that she was the niece of the Rcvd 
John Papillon, rector ofChawton at the time the Austens were living there; 
her own home was in Chelsea, so Henry could have met her in cither place. 
It is not certain whether Jane ever knew her. but it seems probable that she 
is the‘Eleanor’ mentioned in Letter No. 75 in January 1813. In 1819 she is 
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referred to in family correspondence as having ‘a very good pair of Eyes’, 
but no other description or picture of her is known. Presumably she was 
intelligent - one cannot imagine Henry choosing a dull, stupid woman - 
and they were married in 1820. Despite her ill-health (by the 1830s she had 
developed a semi-crippling ailment, probably something rheumatic) Henry 
was devoted to Eleanor: ‘one dearer to me than life, and for whose comfort 

I am solicitous beyond my own existence’. Cassandra was happy to think 
that he had found such an excellent wife to support him in his last role in life 
as an impoverished country clergyman. 35 It is thanks to Eleanor that the 
miniature of Mrs Hancock, now on display at the Cottage, survives; after 
Henry’s death in 1850 one of Frank’s grand-daughters came to live with 
Eleanor as her companion and was in turn bequeathed the little picture. It 
descended in that branch of the family until Mr T. Edward Carpenter was 
able to acquire it on behalf of the Jane Austen Society. 
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Dear Member, 

You will notice at once from the page opposite that Mr Brian Southam has been elected 
to succeed Sir Hugh Smiley, whose recent death meant a great loss to us all. You will 
find Miss Elizabeth Jenkins’s memorial in this Report. The committee has been 
enlarged with the appointment of valuable new members whose association with the 
aims of the Society is very clear. 

Annual General Meeting 1991 

This will be held at Chawton House on Saturday, 20 July, at 3pm. We are greatly 
indebted to our President who has been so successful in negotiations with the owners. 
Mrs Maldwin Drummond, Chairman of the Hampshire Gardens Trust, will give the 
address. 

Membership 

139 new members joined the Society during the year; 15 became immortal. Total 
membership is now 2,086. 

Hon. Treasurer 

Mr Tony Sainsbury, Hon. Treasurer since 1986, has retired. Members and the 
committee express their sincere thanks for his contribution to the Society. 



Hon Secretary 
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Annual General Meeting 1990 

This was held at Chawton House, by kind permission of Mr and Mrs Richard Knight, 
on Saturday, 21 July 1990, and was attended by 632 members and guests. 

Mr Richard Knight presided. He asked that the minutes of the Annual General 
Meeting held on Saturday, 15 July 1989, which had been recorded in the Annual Report 
for 1989, should be taken as read, and signed them. Mr Knight presented a prospect 
of the future ownership of Chawton House. He would retain the freehold of the estate, 
and was negotiating terms of a leasehold tenure with a company which would use the 
house as a residential hotel. The appropriate procedure was being followed to obtain 
planning consent which involved the construction of a golf course. 

The Hon. Secretary presented the Annual Report for 1989. Mrs Welham seconded 
the presentation. The meeting confirmed the adoption of the Report. The Hon. 
Secretary reported: 

1. Total membership of the Society was 1,983 with 56 annual subscribers and 16 life 
members enrolled during the year. 3 members had died and 2 had resigned since 
1 January 1990. 

2. The inaugural meeting of the Midlands branch of the Society took place at Keele 
University on 21 April. Speakers were Ms Maggie Lane on ‘The Picturesque’ and Dr 
Stephen Derry on ‘Fiction in Jane Austen’s time’. 48 members and friends attended. 

3. The committee had decided to give notice in the Annual Report for 1990 that 
increased subscriptions are proposed, effective from 1 January 1992: (a) Annual 
subscription from £4 to £6; (b) Life membership from £40 to £60. The proposed 
increase for life membership would only apply to new subscribers. A majority of two- 
thirds is required in favour of each resolution by those members present at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

4. Sales of publications since 31 December 1989 amounted to £1,148. This included 
500 copies of Jane Austen in Bath sold to Bath City Council, and copies of Collected 
Reports. 

The Hon. Treasurer presented the accounts for the year ending 31 December 1989. 
The meeting approved their adoption. 

Dr Cameron proposed, and Dr Ashbourne seconded, the re-election of Mr Richard 
Knight as President. Mrs Trollope proposed, and Mrs Joyce Bown seconded, the 
appointmentof Mr Brian Southam as Chairman. These appointments were unanimously 
approved. On the President’s motion the Committee was re-elected en bloc. 

Mr Brian Southam presented to Lady Smiley an illuminated address for transmission 
to Sir Hugh Smiley who retired from the office of Chairman after 37 years. The 
presentation was loudly applauded. 

The address was given by Ms Margaret Drabble - ‘Jane Austen and the Bloom of 
Youth’. Mrs Gaye King proposed a vote of thanks. 

The President closed the meeting, with grateful thanks to members of the committee 
who had organized the details so successfully, and with a special message of greetings 
and goodwill to Sir Hugh and Lady Smiley. 
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Sir Hugh Smiley , Bt (1905-1990) 

Hugh Smiley’s death is a sad loss to a wide circle; this was seen by the variety of 
mourners at his funeral: Grenadier Guards friends, Dunkirk veterans, village people, 
county families. 



Sir Hugh Smiley in 1959 [Hampshire Chronicle] 


The loss to the Jane Austen Society will be keenly felt by the Committee and the 
hundreds who came every year to the Annual General Meeting, but only those of us 
who remember the origins of the Society can estimate what Hugh did to bring it to its 
present state. Dorothy Darnell and her sister founded it in 1940, to plan the acquisition 
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of Jane Austen’s House, then divided into three tenements, and to make it available to 
the public. Our earliest meetings were held in the Darnells’ living-room. One has only 
to look around nowadays at the Annual General Meeting, in a marquee extended to the 
utmost limits of which it is capable, to feel that this initial effort has been crowned with 
spectacular success, but the first few public meetings, though energetic and inspired, 
were distinctly amateurish. When Hugh undertook the Secretaryship and organized 
the meeting of 1953, the difference was electrifying. Everything went with military 
precision; and no sooner had the guest speaker brought out his final sentence, than the 
bearers of tea-urns were seen approaching the open side of the marquee. We had the 
benefit of this professional expertise for the next thirty-odd years while he was the Hon. 
Secretary and for his last five while he was Chairman of the Society. His decisiveness, 
his sterling common-sense, were invaluable to us in our doings. Practised in a career 
of public service, as magistrate, High Sheriff and Vice-Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire, 
he combined an instinct to keep the Society in touch with other public bodies, with a 
determination to prevent our doing anything impractical or plain silly. At one 
committee meeting he read out a letter from a gentleman who wanted us to invite as 
guest speaker a literary lady of bumptious reputation, adding as an inducement to us 
that ‘she would put the cat among the pigeons’. Hugh’s silence spoke louder than 
words as he passed on to the next letter. 

He joined modesty and simplicity with a total absence of self-consciousness. His 
unforced, cheerful manner enchanted the audiences at the Annual General Meetings; 
one will never forget how his announcement that he must retire from the office of 
Chairman was greeted with groans of dismay from all over the packed assembly. 

Hugh was renowned for claiming that he had not read Jane Austen’s novels and 
didn’t intend to; but if this were so, one felt he must have absorbed a good deal of them 
by a kind of osmosis, for his wife Nancy knows them almost by heart. Their house, with 
its lovely Regency furniture and its close connections with contemporary thought, is 
a reminder of how much of modem life can be lived among the beauty of Jane Austen’s 
era. 

Our new chairman, Brian Southam, had the extremely happy idea of presenting 
Hugh on his retirement, as a token of the Society’s thanks, with a framed lettering 
which we all felt to be exactly appropriate to him, of Jane Austen’s description of Mr 
Knightley: ‘Plain, unaffected, gentlemanlike... the true English style.’ 

ELIZABETH JENKINS 


Mrs Michael Smiley 

The death occurred on 20 February 1991 of Lavinia Smiley. She had Austen blood in 
her veins as her mother, the Hon. Mrs Clive Pearson {nee Knatchbull) was descended 
from Jane Austen’s favourite niece Fanny, who married Sir Edward Knatchbull, 9th 
Baronet. 

Lavinia Smiley was a most generous benefactor to the Society and regularly 
attended the AGM at Chawton, often with her daughter or grand-daughters. 

NANCY SMILEY 
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Henry Gershon Burke (1902-1989) 

Henry Gershon Burke, one of the three founder members of the Jane Austen Society 
of North America, died on 23 December 1989 aged 87. 

Henry Burke, distinguished lawyer, accountant and philanthropist, was married in 
1930 to Alberta Hirshheimer (1906-1975), who formed, with his active co-operation, 
one of the finest private collections of Jane Austen material (now divided between the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York and Goucher College in Baltimore, and 
described by the present writer in the Jane Austen Society’s Report for the Year 1976). 
Mr and Mrs Burke were among the earliest members of the Jane Austen Society, and 
became familiar figures at its annual meetings (at the 1949 meeting Mrs Burke made 
a dramatic presentation of a lock of the novelist’s hair to Jane Austen’s House). 

After Mrs Burke’s death, Henry Burke continued to add to her Jane Austen 
collection, and in 1979 he helped to found the Jane Austen Society of North America, 
using his legal skills to draw up that Society’s constitution and bye-laws; although 
increasingly frail, he continued until quite recently to be seen each July at Chawton. 

DAVID GILSON 


The Bennet son 

In the Report for 1989, we reprinted from The Observer a small and entertaining essay 
by Margaret Drabble focusing, very unusually, on Mrs Bennet, showing her, again 
very unusually, to be a heart-warming character well worth discussion. 

However, Ms Drabble made a small mistake about the son that Mrs Bennet failed 
to produce (an important son, since he would have broken the entail, so securing the 
Bennet family fortunes). Ms Drabble writes that ‘Mrs Bennet has, after five live births, 
decided to call it a day’. In Pride and Prejudice , vol. 3, ch. viii, Jane Austen tells us 
of a Mrs Bennet far more determined: ‘Five daughters successively entered the world, 
but yet the son was to come; and Mrs Bennet, for many years after Lydia’s birth, had 
been certain that he would. This event had at last been despaired of, but it was then too 
late to be saving.’ 


See also page 136. 
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News from Chawton 

After several years of planning, work began this winter on two exciting projects at Jane 
Austen’s House, each made possible by a generous grant from Hampshire County 
Council. The first is the conversion of two barns at the rear of the House into one large 
reception room, capable of seating up to 60 people. There is virtually no change to the 
outside appearance; inside the walls and roof have been well insulated, then plastered 
and lime-washed white, leaving several of the original oak beams exposed. Kingfisher- 
blue is the colour chosen for chairs and carpeting. Wiring for a versatile audio-visual 
system is in place, and a gas central-heating system is being installed. 

At the time of writing (February 1991) it is hoped that the room will be ready by 
Easter. It will normally be used by the Curator to give introductory talks to visiting 
groups. Eventually it is hoped to use the room for lectures, readings and musical 
performances, and possibly to hire it out to local groups for evening meetings, in order 
to raise money for other purposes. 

The second project is the setting up of a costume museum in the room at the far end 
of the top corridor. Two-thirds of the room have been partitioned off with glass panels 
and sliding patio doors, leaving a walkway leading into the neighbouring Admirals’ 
Room which will enable visitors to view the display and to pass each other without 
causing a bottleneck. Alison Carter, costume expert of the Hampshire County 
Museums Service, is arranging the display. She has ordered six models from Derek 
Ry man Mannequins, who are developing a prototype Regency figure especially for the 
House. Dresses and accessories will be on loan from Hampshire Museums collection, 
and will be changed twice a year, to provide more interest to regular visitors, and to 
spare the clothes from too much exposure to light. Low-wattage lighting is being 
installed. There will be special emphasis on fashions in vogue during the years 1809- 
1817 when Jane Austen lived at Chawton. 

Conservation work is continuing on textiles and manuscripts in the collection, by 
experts in the Hampshire Museums Service and Archives Trust respectively. 

This has been an exceptionally busy winter. My assistant, Nadine Cooksey, and I 
have been racing against time to catalogue and number every single object in the 
collection, in order to qualify for inclusion in the national Museums and Galleries 
Registration Scheme. The information is to be fed into a computer, and will then 
become available nationwide at the touch of a button. It is hoped that every museum 
in the British Isles, large or small, national, local-authority-owned, or independent (as 
is Jane Austen’s House), will join the Scheme. Those which do not register will 
eventually find it difficult to obtain grants. 

The rise in visitor attendance figures and sales which occurred in 1989 - probably 
due to the interest shown by press and television in the sale of Chawton House — was 
maintained and exceeded in 1990. The Memorial Trust has increased expenditure on 
advertising to counteract an unfortunate impression that Jane Austen’s House was to 
close down. This was probably due to inaccurate statements made by ‘the media’, 
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which confuses the House with Chawton House. Quite how we might fit two 18-hole 
golf courses into our small garden is a mystery! 

In October I attended the 1990 Annual General Meeting of the Jane Austen Society 
of North America, held in Washington DC, and gave a talk on living in Jane Austen’s 
House to a gratifyingly appreciative audience. The enthusiasm and camaraderie were 
immensely enjoyable and closer links between the Memorial Trust and the American 
Society were forged. I have been asked to contribute a twice-yearly ‘Letter from 
Chawton’ to the JASNA Newsletter. There are now complete sets of JASNA’s journal, 
Persuasions , and Newsletters in the library at Jane Austen’s House. 

JEAN BOWDEN 


News from regional branches 

Ms Maggie Lane writes from Bath and Bristol: 

In May 1990 we held our fourth annual meeting at Prior Park, the magnificent country 
house - now a boarding-school - built by Ralph Allen to show the capabilities of Bath 
stone. About 60 members, some from as far afield as Oxford and London, gathered to 
take tea on the terrace, from which superb views over the city of Bath are enjoyed. At 
the meeting inside the house we listened to Kate Fullbrook, Head of Literary Studies 
at Bristol Polytechnic, speak on Jane Austen and feminist theory. After a glass of wine 
the meeting concluded with a recital of music from Jane Austen’s time, performed by 
some members of the school. 

As a new departure later in the year, since Jane Austen’s birthday fell on a Sunday, 
we celebrated the 16th December by taking lunch together in the Pump Room in Bath. 
About 20 members attended, our special guest being Miss Jean Bowden from 
Chawton. Her readings from the letters and novels, on the theme of birthdays and 
Christmas, concluded a most enjoyable occasion, and one which we may well repeat. 

The Bath and Bristol branch was founded with two purposes: to arrange local 
meetings; and to organize residential study weekends in Bath for people from further 
away. In conjunction with the University of Bristol, our second weekend course is now 
being planned for 9-13 April 1992. Entitled ‘Jane Austen: text and context’, it will 
comprise a varied programme of speakers and events. For more information, please 
write to Dr Rowena Fowler, Department of Continuing Education, The University of 
Bristol, Queen’s Road, Bristol BS8 1HR. 

The Bath and Bristol branch has no subscription but makes a charge for events 
attended. For details of future events please write to me: Ms Maggie Lane, 17 Harford 
Close, Coombe Dingle, Bristol BS9 2QD. 

Mrs Gaye King writes from the Midlands: 

The inaugural meeting was held in April 1990 at the University of Kecle, with Mr and 
Mrs Trollope as our guests, two excellent lecturers and 48 potential members present. 
Lectures by Ms Maggie Lane and Dr Stephen Derry were well-received and there were 
several requests for their papers to be published. These ‘Transactions’ will be 
published by the Department of Adult Education, University of Keele, in April 1991. 
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Drawing on information from a questionnaire distributed at our first meeting, it was 
agreed to hold four meetings a year. In spring and autumn these will take the form of 
study days/weekends/tours. There will be an annual pilgrimage to Chawton in July for 
the Meeting of the parent Society. And Jane Austen’s birthday will be celebrated 
annually in December. 

The 1990 Birthday Celebration Dinner was held at the Bishop’s Palace, Lichfield. 
65 people were present and in the candle-lit hall enjoyed readings from Emma, and a 
Jane Fairfax at the piano accompanying a Frank Churchill. 

For details of future events, and for copies of ‘Transactions’, please write to Ms 
Suzanne Williams, Mill Farm, Bridge Street, Tutbury, Burton-on-Trent, Staffs DE13 
9LU. 



Keele Hall, south front, 1985 
(By courtesy of Keele University Library) 
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Fanny Knight, later Lady Knatchbull 

lJane Austen Memorial Trust] 

Lord Brabourne and Jane Austens letters 

Early fate of the letters 

When Cassandra Austen died in 1845 Fanny Knatchbull inherited many of her Aunt 
Jane’s letters. We know that Fanny looked at them in 1856 for in December she wrote 
a memorandum, now preserved in the Knatchbull Papers, 1 in which she expressed the 
wish that they should go to her daughter Louisa with the instruction: ‘I shall also prefer 
your having Aunt Jane’s letters which however you must not shew indiscriminately & 
may destroy any you think right.’ This was probably written on 2 August 1856 when 
Fanny noted in her diary: ‘Very busy looking over and arranging letters & papers.’ 2 
Moreover the box containing Jane’s letters was marked ‘August 1856’. 3 Fanny up¬ 
dated the memorandum in 1866, but she may not then have looked again at the letters. 
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In his edition of \hcLetters Lord Braboume wrote that 1856 was ‘probably the last time 
my mother looked at the letters’. 

After 1866 Fanny appears either to have forgotten that she had the letters, or to have 
been unwilling to disclose where they were. Her instructions to Louisa suggest that she 
felt the letters should not be shared outside the family. Whatever the reason, it is well 
known that when James Austen-Leigh applied to her in 1869 Fanny failed to produce 
the letters. In the event Louisa died in 1874, predeceasing her mother. So when Fanny 
herself died in December 1882 the letters passed to her eldest son, Edward Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, the first Lord Braboume. 

Publication 

Lord Braboume did not immediately address himself to the responsibility of this 
unique collection, possibly because he was preoccupied with a colossal inheritance 
from his father’s uncle, the distinguished botanist Sir Joseph Banks. Many of the Banks 
papers were of international scientific importance. 

Lord Braboume first mentions his great-aunt’s letters in his own diary dated 
February 1884. 4 His initial approach was a cautious one. On Sunday 24 February he 
wrote: ‘Read my mother’s aunt Jane Austen’s Letters & settle to see if I can publish 
or sell them. ’ Two days later a Manuscript Keeper from the British Museum took away 
all the Banks papers in order to see if the Museum would buy them. The monetary value 
of the Austen letters would therefore have been very much in Braboume’s mind. On 
27 February he consulted a Mr Bains (frequendy mentioned in connection with book 
sales) about Jane’s letters. It was probably then that he was persuaded to publish rather 
than to sell. On 7 March he wrote in his diary: visit of ‘Beard from Bentley, with whom 
I signed agreement to publish Jane Austen’s letters -1 to have 2 /3 profits of 1st publi¬ 
cation & 3-fifths of any cheap after edition. I gave him 55 letters... [indecipherable] 
copied 31 of which he had the copies... [indecipherable] ’. Bentley’s agreement, which 
has survived, substantiates these details and includes a provisional clause ‘to cover risk 
of bad debts’ for cheap editions. 5 The following day Bentley arrived to settle the 
details. Another visitor at this time was Cholmeley Austen-Leigh, who as a partner in 
the firm of Spottiswoode & Co. had publishing experience. 

Despite recurrent ill-health, Lord Braboume worked on the project for several 
months, and on 24-25 May he paid a visit to Chawton House. His diary reads: 

24th went... down to Alton where Montagu Knight’s* wagonette met & took 
us to Chawton - 2 miles. He & Adela met me at the door- her husband Augustus 
Rice & Henry Knight were also there - we had tea under the Beech tree & sat 
& walked about-a warm & fine evening.... M & I walked to the cottage in the 
afternoon & seen where ‘Aunt Jane’ used to live. 


♦Montagu was the son of Edward Knight, Jane’s nephew, and since his father’s death in 1879 
the owner of Chawton House. His sister, Adela Mary Margaretta, hadmarried her cousin Charles 
Augustus Rice in 1875, thus linking the family of Edward Knight and his sister Lizzie Rice. 
Henry Knight may well be Montagu’s brother. He died in 1896. 
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The first Lord Brabourne, by Herkomer 

[By kind permission of the present Lord Brabourne and the Courtauld Institute] 


25th ...stayed in in the morn & wrote account of Chawton - after lunch went to 
look at the old Godmersham books & pictures & then Monty & I walked up to 
Chawton Park (the Beech wood) & back to the village. 

This must be the visit to which Brabourne refers on pp 51-55 of his edition of ihe 
Letters. The tone of his writing implies that it was his first visit to the family house 
where Jane spent much time during her creative years. This is quite likely, since the 
rift between Montagu’s father and Lord Braboume’s father, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
following the elopement of Edward Knight in 1826 had limited easy contact between 
the Kent and Hampshire branches of the family. 
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At the end of May Braboume put the finishing touches to the text before sending 
it to the publisher. On his return from a long visit to Scotland he was told by Bentley, 
on 23 October, that there were 300 subscribers for ‘copies of my Jane Austen’s letters’. 
Although he does not record the arrival of finished copies, he read some of the book 
to his wife on Christmas Eve and gave a copy to his son Cecil as a Christmas present. 

Later fate of the letters 

Lord Braboume’s first diary reference to the letters had hinted at a desire to sell, and 
after their publication this possibility may still have been in his mind. Although he was 
personally responsible for selling many of the Banks papers, which subsequently 
became scattered over several continents, 6 he was however less hasty in disposing of 
Aunt Jane’s correspondence. The majority of her letters were sold after his death. 

In a sale at Sotheby’s on 14 April 1886, predominantly of Banks papers, Braboume 
sold five Austen letters: dated 28 December 1798,17 May and 11 June 1799, 5 May 
1801, and 13 June 1814. They were bought by purchasers who had already shown an 
interest in some of the Banks MSS, including Edward Petherick, the Australian 
archivist, and reached very good prices - the two-page letter of 1814 in particular 
fetching £6 18s. 

Whether Lord Braboume was testing the market, was short of money, or simply 
wanted to get rid of some of the letters, is not clear. He was out of England at the time 
of the sale and made only a brief reference in his diary. 7 He noted with satisfaction the 
sum realised by the Banks papers - £206 - but made no mention of any Austen letters. 

On 7 June 1889 Braboume offered a further five letters to the secondhand 
bookseller J. Pearson & Co. of 46 Pall Mall, London 8 who bought a fully-signed one 
(not identified) for £5 but was reluctant to pay so much for the other four. One of Lord 
Braboume’s own letters has survived which shows how he tried to negotiate terms, 9 
recalling prices reached three years previously. He pointed out that long letters, fully 
signed, were few in number and could be expected to fetch a good price - an 
expectation not fulfilled two years later. Pearson’s reply is not recorded, and I have not 
been able to identify all the letters offered, except that one dated August 1796 was 
probably No. 3 in Jane Austen's Letters , ed. R.W. Chapman (Oxford, 1952). 

Many of Lord Braboume’s topographical books were auctioned at Sotheby’s on 11 
May 1891. Ten more of Jane’s letters were also sold. The catalogue described most of 
them as ‘full of gossip’. They included an early one written on 18 December 1798; a 
long one from Godmersham dated 30 June 1808; and the last surviving letter to 
Cassandra, of 8 September 1816. Prices were not so good as in 1886. Pearson, 
interestingly, purchased two long letters (one fully signed) for £4.10s. But the sale as 
a whole was a disaster for Lord Braboume who was ‘broken-hearted’. 10 

Lord Braboume’s will, dated June 1890, makes no specific reference to the Austen 
material. Five months after his death sixty-eight of Jane’s letters were sold by his heir 
at Pultick & Simpson on 26 June 1893, in a sale which again consisted largely of Banks 
Papers and more of his valuable books. Only five Austen letters were retained by the 
Knatchbull family: those written to Fanny on the subject of her niece’s youthful 
amours and now preserved in the Knatchbull Papers. 11 
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A further insight into Lord Braboume’s attitude to his great-aunt’s memory can be 
detected in an instruction to his daughter Eva at Christmas 1889. On giving her a ‘ Pearl 
Brooch with Jane Austen’s hair in it’ (presumably the one Cassandra mentioned in her 
letter to Fanny of 29 July 1817), he specified that it was ‘not to go out of the family’. 12 
On that occasion at least he was wise or sentimental enough not to relinquish a tangible 
relic of his family’s distinguished relative. 

MARGARET WILSON 


1. Kent Archives Office, reference U951 C16/1. The Knatchbull Family Papers are 
on loan to the Archives Office and are reproduced by kind permission of Lord 
Braboume. 

2. KAOU951 F24/53 

3. Lord Braboume, ed., Letters of Jane Austen (Richard Bentley, 1884) 1, p.xi 

4. KAO U951 F25/37 

5. British Library Add. Mss. 46621 

6. Harold Carter, A Guide to the Biographical & Bibliographical sources of Sir 
Joseph Banks (St Paul’s Bibliographies & British Museum (Nat. Hist.), 1987) 

7. KAO U951 F25/39 

8. KAO U951 F25/42 

9. KAO U951 C273 

10. KAO U951 F25/43 

11. KAO U951C112/1-5 

12. KAO U951 F25/42 

Almost Another Sister: The family life of Jane Austen'sfavourite niece, Fanny Knight, 
by Margaret Wilson, was published in December. It is based largely on Fanny’s 
unpublished diaries and letters. The illustrated paperback book is available at £7.40 
postage included, from P & G Wells Ltd, College Street, Winchester S023 9LX, or 
from the publisher, Kent Arts & Libraries HQ, Springfield, Maidstone, Kent MEM 
2LH. 
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Miss Mitford’s Jane Austen 

In September 1817 MissMitford wrote to Sir William Elford: ‘I had not heard of Miss 
Austen’s death. What a terrible loss! Are you quite sure that it is our Miss Austen?’ In 
1852, three years before her own death. Miss Mitford wrote to Mrs Hoare in Ireland: 
‘Your admiration of Jane Austen is so far from being a heresy that I never met any 
literary people in all my life who did not prefer her to any female prose writer. For my 
own part I delight in her... The greatest fictions of the world are the truest. Look at The 
Vicar of Wakefield, look at the Simple Story, look at Scott, look at Jane Austen, greater 
because truer than all.’ 

In the thirty-eight years between these letters Miss Mitford’s writings, private or 
printed, constantly bear witness to her admiration of Jane Austen’s, evidently based 
on a minute knowledge of the novels. When in 1824 she undertook the series of country 
stories called Our Village, by which today she is chiefly known, she consciously placed 
herself under Jane Austen’s shadow. Embarking on the first volume she tells a friend 
that ‘of course’ she will copy as closely as she can ‘Nature and Miss Austen.... I am 
afraid with more of sentiment and less of humour.’ To the first readers of Our Village 
she remarks at the opening: ‘Nothing is so delightful as to sit down in a country village 
in one of Miss Austen’s novels, quite sure before we leave it to become intimate with 
every spot and every person it contains.’ 

The stories themselves suggest that Miss Mitford is haunted by words and phrases 
of Jane Austen’s, not always ascribed. Twice, in the story called ‘Aunt Martha’ and 
again in ‘My Schoolfellows’, she uses Frank Churchill’s ‘all the worlds one ever has 
to give’. (Frank, it will be remembered, would have given them for another half-hour 
of dancing with Jane Fairfax.) In the story called ‘Nutting’ she uses the word ‘deedily ’, 
applied by Jane Austen to Frank’s mending Mrs Bates’s spectacles. To this Miss 
Milford appends a note, ‘I am not quite sure that this word is good English, but it is 
genuine Hampshire, and is used by the most correct of female writers, Miss Austen.’ 
In ‘The Cowslip Ball’ Miss Mitford remembers Mrs Elton’s ‘apparatus of happiness’ 
at Donwell Abbey when she herself is setting out on a picnic. In Belford Regis (IS35), 
the continuation of Our Village, Miss Mitford regrets that ‘the manners immortalized 
by Miss Austen are passing away’ (‘Suppers and Balls’). 

Emma was Miss Mitford’s favourite among Jane Austen’s ‘charming works’ but 
Persuasion seems to have run it close. In Bath she finds that Jane Austen’s characters 
are more alive to her than real people. ‘Her exquisite story of Persuasion absolutely 
haunted me. Whenever it rained I thoughtof Anne Elliot meeting Captain Wentworth... 
Whenever I got out of breath in climbing uphill I thought of... that ascent from the lower 
town to the upper, during which all her tribulations ceased. And when at last by dint 
of trotting up one street and down another I incurred the unromantic calamity of a 
blister on the heel, even that grievance became classical by the recollection of the 
similar catastrophe which, in consequence of her peregrinations with the Admiral, had 
befallen dear Mrs Croft.’ 

Notali Miss Mitford’s friends shared herpassion for Jane Austen’s works. In 1843 
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Elizabeth Barrett, soon to be Mrs Browning, wrote to Miss Mitford that their friend Mr 
Kenyon had at last been persuaded to read Pride and Prejudice. ‘Mind, he was quite 
unaware of your and my ever quarrelling on the subject.’ Miss Barrett reports 
exultantly that Mr Kenyon was ‘astonished beyond expression that she [Jane Austen] 
should be praised as some persons praise her...’. He was much struck by the ‘poverty 
in what is called intellect’. Miss Barrett says that this is what she herself would say - 
‘Only that where he missed the intellectual I missed the spiritual.’ Recollecting to 
whom she is writing. Miss Barrett adds ‘and now you will be for disowning me.’ 1 

Miss Mitford had been dead for fifteen years when The Life of Mary Russell Mitford 
(1870) first printed the letter of March 1814 in which, more than half a century earlier, 
she had reported her mother’s description of the young Jane Austen as a husband¬ 
hunting butterfly, and Miss Hinton’s 2 more malicious description of her as in later days 
something like a poker. The editor, 3 a life-long enthusiast for Jane Austen, evidently 
had qualms about letting loose these bits of gossip and inserted a note (No. 1.306) 
pointing out that ‘Every other account of Jane Austen, from whatever quarter, 
represents her as handsome, graceful, amiable and shy.’ Miss Mitford happily never 
knew that this unfortunate letter, coupled with an earlier one in which she had oddly 
criticised Pride and Prejudice as showing, though ‘extremely good’, a ‘want of 
elegance’ and found Elizabeth Bennet ‘pert and worldly’, 4 were to fix her in the minds 
of many as an enemy to Jane Austen - whom her mature judgment ranked above Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘greater because truer than all’. 

E.E. DUNCAN-JONES 

1. Elizabeth Barrett to Miss Mi ford, ed. Betty Miller (1954), pp 186-7 

2. Jane Austen: A Family Record, Deirdre Le Faye (1989), p 198 

3. The editor of A Life of Mary Russell Mi ford (1870) was in fact the Revd William 
Harness (1790-1869) whose note this is. Harness, Miss Mitford’s literary executor 
and close friend, in his old age relied on L’Estrange, his curate, to shorten the 
volumes for publication. ( Dictionary of National Biography, William Harness) 

4. Le Faye, op. cit., p 198 
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Psychology and health in 
Jane Austens novels 

Rereading Jane Austen once again has brought home to me her pre-eminence as an 
acute observer of human nature. To my mind she is the most perceptive English 
novelist to put pen to paper. Her powers of observation make her portrayals of people 
in ill-health interesting as behavioural evidence quite apart from their brilliance as 
works of art. Only N onhanger Abbey has no significant character whose health becomes 
affected by some sort of stress during the unfolding of the story. Stress-related 
unwellness is pictured in all her five other major novels. How human this is. 
Middlemarch is the only English novel many literary critics would rank on a level with 
Jane Austen’s best work. In this book George Eliot’s characters do have recognised 
illnesses; but their various ups and downs, including very severe reverses, have no 
special effect on their health apart from Dorothea’s brief nervous crisis on her 
husband’s death and the effect on Bulstrode of his crushing and dramatic exposure 
when he was already in ill health. This magnificent, profound book in this one respect 
reflects life less sensitively than Jane Austen’s picture of reality. 

Jane Austen’s perception goes far beyond noticing that stress affects people s 
health. She sees how their characters affect their reactions to stress. It almost seems as 
if she had a particular interest in the subject of health. Fanny Price’s health in Mansfield 
Park is permanently a little below par, a rare thing in a heroine not destined for an 
untimely death; and in Mr Woodhouse, father of the heroine of Emma , she created 
probably the most delightful valetudinarian in English literature. He and his other 
daughter, who herself is given to nervous headaches and palpitations, are intensely 
interested in the slightest manifestations of ill-health. Their conversations centre on 
cures, preventions and regimens. Mr Woodhouse s interest arises from his own 
delicate constitution. Fearful, nervous and easily depressed, and without physical or 
mental gifts, he reacts to the slightest stress. Noise and bustle affect his nerves, and his 
stomach can bear nothing rich. His innocent conviction that what he finds unwholesome 
must affect everyone else the same way is always amusing. 

Mr Woodhouse is by no means engrossed in self-pity, though he is such an old 
fusser. His alarms are more often for others than for himself. But Jane Austen quite 
understands the part played by self-pity and weakness of character in resistance to 
stress. An obvious example is Mrs Bennet in Pride and Prejudice, another character 
of limited understanding, whose minor nervous complaints surface whenever she is 
discontented. The much greater stress of Lydia’s elopement leads to a collapse which 
confines her to her room with tremblings, spasms and palpitations. The good news of 
Lydia’s impending marriage produces instant recovery. 

The supreme example of self-pity is Mary Musgrove in Persuasion. She is unwell 
whenever she is neglected or fancies herself so. She has the self-pilier s characteristic 
conviction that her symptoms must be worse than anyone else’s. Having no resources 
of her own she is wholly dependent on those around her. Jane Austen fully appreciates 
what a difference this makes to the effects of stress. In the same book Mrs Smith makes 
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a total contrast. Though still young she is crippled with rheumatism, and is a widow 
in greatly reduced circumstances. Yet she stays interested in life and copes admirably 
with her situation. Anne Elliot, the heroine, actually analyses why this should be. She 
sees that it is more than fortitude or resignation. It is her friend’s capacity to make the 
best of things and her elasticity of mind that enables her to find employment that takes 
her out of herself. She has the good luck to have the ideal character for coping with 
adversity. 

Another character in Persuasion with a positive attitude to life is Admiral Croft’s 
wife. She regularly goes to sea when her husband is on active service, a formidable 
undertaking in the early nineteenth century. She tells Anne that the only time she ever 
fancied herself unwell was the winter she stayed ashore. Then her fears led to ‘all 
manner of imaginary complaints’ from not knowing what to do with herself; but 
nothing ever ailed her when she was with her husband. 

The effect on young ladies of being crossed in love is well recognised in literature. 
Jane Austen is fully alive to the possible consequences of this major source of 
psychological stress. Her characters show their individuality in how they react to it. 
The most dramatic reaction comes from Marianne in Sense and Sensibility. Herextreme 
sensibilities make her maximise her woes as if she felt it a duty to herself to do so. Very 
acutely her creator makes her remarkably insensible to the feelings of others. Her sister 
Elinor also has severe love problems throughout most of the book, but her sense and 
lack of Marianne’s self-centredness enable her to cope with them. Marianne’s reaction 
is sufficiently intense when her lover Willoughby has to leave her on apparently good 
terms. When later he unfeelingly rebuffs her the violence of her misery is shattering. 
Some time later she is attacked by a flu-like infection and becomes dangerously ill. 
Jane Austen understands what her reactions to her lover’s loss have done to her 
resistance. Mrs Jennings, insensitive and somewhat vulgar but very good-hearted, 
attributes ‘the severity and danger of this attack to the many weeks of previous 
indisposition which Marianne’s disappointment had brought on’. 

Incidentally, the last few lines of the famous cancelled chapter of Persuasion show 
that Jane Austen could envisage the level-headed Anne as physically affected by an 
unusual but perfectly credible form of psychological stress-too much happiness! The 
denouement with Captain Wentworth (later replaced by the wonderful letter scene 
during Anne’s conversation with Captain Harville) gives Anne a sleepless night. She 
has to ‘pay for the overplus of bliss by headache and fatigue’. 

Jane Bennet in Pride and Prejudice reacts to Bingley’s apparent defection very 
differently from Marianne. She quietly pines, but has considerable powers of self- 
control and does not become ill. Jane Fairfax in Emma is no sclf-pitier cither, but Frank 
Churchill’s thoughtless behaviour and her own very difficult situation combine to 
make her health suffer. She cannot shake off a bad cold for over two months; she gets 
severe headaches; and when her affairs reach a crisis she becomes really ill. Unlike 
Mary Musgrove she does not use her troubles to manipulate others, in marked contrast 
to Frank Churchill’s adoptive mother. Mrs Churchill is reported as a domineering 
woman who ruthlessly uses her physical state to manipulate those around her. This is 
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not to say her ill health is imaginary. She vindicates her complaints by suddenly dying 
of a seizure. 

Jane Austen’s most subtle study of ill health is her picture of Fanny Price. She is 
delicate and puny when she is introduced to Mansfield Park at the age of ten, and she 
is always very sensitive and nervous. She has the added burden of loving her cousin 
Edmund throughout the whole book, and only being loved by him in return in the last 
four pages. But she too is very different from Mary Musgrove. She has intelligence, 
character and many resources, and she can be emotionally downcast without becoming 
ill. What is so interesting is that overdoing things physically regularly makes her 
unwell. It happens when she walks too far or walks in the heat. She is described as 
quickly knocked up by exercise and soon made tired by dancing. 

Jane Austen’s only portrayal of outright hypochondria is of two sisters and a 
brother in the fragment we have of Sanditon. She wrote this when she was dying, 
perhaps the reason her drawing of these and other characters has less than her usual 
subtlety. The three Parkers lack psychological interest because stress plays no part in 
their obsession with ill health. It is presented as little more than their way of occupying 
their days. The book’s theme does reflect Jane Austen’s interestin the subjectof health. 
Sanditon is to be a health resort, and one likely invalid is mentioned in Miss Lambe. 

Jane Austen knew nothing about the suppressive effects of physical and 
psychological stress on the immune system, but her acute observation taught her that 
these factors affect the health. 

FABIENNE SMITH 

Reprinted from the quarterly newsletter of the Society for Environmental Therapy, 
September 1989. 
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Notes on auction sales, 1989-90 


A. Manuscripts &c. The Christie’s, New York sale of manuscripts, drawings and 
printed books from the Frederick R. Koch Foundation, 7 June 1990, included two 
autograph letters of Jane Austen. Lot 3 was the novelist’s letter to her sister Cassandra 
atGodmersham, written from Steventon, 24-26 December 1798 (No. 15 in Dr. R.W. 
Chapman’s edition), 4 pages 4°; this sold for $19,800. Lot 4 was Jane Austen’s letter 
to Cassandra of 8-11 April 1805, written from 25 Gay Street, Bath (No.43 in the 
Chapman edition), 4 pages 4°; this had earlier been sold as Lot 426 in Sotheby’s sale 
of 29/30 June 1982, when it fetched £11,000, but in 1990 it was unsold. 

Lot 396 in Sotheby’s sale of 29/30 November 1989 comprised a series of six sepia 
ink drawings by Dodie Masterman, dated 1944, described as ‘to illustrate Jane 
Austen ’ s Emma' (but one drawing, reproduced in the sale catalogue, makes it clear that 
the novel in question was not Emma but Pride and Prejudice). No published edition 
of around 1944 with these illustrations is recorded; the edition may in fact never have 
appeared. The drawings sold for £528. 

B. First and early editions. A first edition of Sense and Sensibility 1811 was Lot 2569 
in the Sotheby’s, New York sale of the library of H. Bradley Martin on 30 April/1 May 
1990; this copy, with the half-titles and final blanks, but in a worn contemporary half 
calf binding, sold for $ 11,000. The same sale included two first editions of Pride and 
Prejudice 1813, the first. Lot 2570, with the half-titles, in a restored contemporary calf 
binding, having the signature of Captain Colin Campbell, RN, dated 1829, and the 
bookplates of A. Edward Newton and Harold & Mildred Greenhill. In the Newton sale 
at Parke-Bemet on 16April 1941 this copy brought $300; in 1990 it sold for $15,000. 
The second copy, Lot 2571, again with the half-titles, in a worn contemporary half calf 
binding, fetched $17,000. Another first edition of Pride and Prejudice was Lot 130 at 
Christie’s on 29 June 1990; in contemporary half calf, with a half-title in Vol. 3 only, 
this copy sold for £7,700. Yet another copy was Lot51 atSotheby’son 19 July 1990; 
in half russia gilt (with some wear), having half-tides in Vols.2 and 3 only, this copy 
fetched £6,800. 

Lot 2572 in the H. Bradley Martin sale was a first edition of Mansfield Park 1814, 
bound in nineteenth-century half speckled calf, with the half-titles and the final blank 
in Vol.2, but lacking the advertisement leaf in Vol.3; this sold for $8,000. Another 
copy, Lot 131 at Christie’s on 29 June 1990, with all three half-titles and the 
advertisement leaf, in nineteenth-century half calf, fetched £3,250, while a third copy. 
Lot 132 in the same Christie’s sale, lacking the half-titles, the final blank in Vol. 2 and 
the advertisement leaf in Vol.3, bound in contemporary half vellum, sold for £2,200; 
this copy had the signature ‘Mary Knox June 14th 1815’ on each tide page. 

Lot 187 at Christie’s on 6 December 1989 was a first edition of Emma 1815, with 
the half-titles but with the leaves R1 andR2in Vol. 3 from another copy, in nineteenth- 
century half calf; this fetched £1,100. Another copy with the half-titles, in a worn 
contemporary half calf binding, was Lot 2573 in the H. Bradley Marun sale on 30 
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April/1 May 1990 at Sotheby’s, New York, and sold for $5,500. A third copy was Lot 
133 at Christie’s on 20 June 1990, in a worn contemporary half calf binding with all 

three half-titles; this brought £4,400. . 

A first edition of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 1818, Lot 2574 in the H. 
Bradley Martin sale, in contemporary calf with the half-titles, sold for $7,000; another 
copy, Lot 2575 in the same sale, in contemporary tree calf gilt with the half-titles, 
fetched $6,000. A third copy was Lot 96 at Sotheby’s on 19 July 1990, in contemporary 
half calf with the half-titles bound after the title pages, and sold for £3,400. 


C. Other material. Lot 95 at Sotheby’s on 19 July comprised a set of the original issue 
of Dr Chapman’s edition of the novels, 5 vols, 1923, with his edition of Jane Austen’s 

letters, 2 vols, 1932; the lot sold for £700. 

On 28 June 1990 Sotheby’s held a sale of arms, armour, militaria, orders, medals 
and decorations. Lot 287 in this sale comprised a group of medals and orders awarded 
to Jane Austen’s brother Admiral Sir Francis Austen (1774-1865): sash badge and 
breast star of Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath (gold, silver and enamels); 
breast star of Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath (gold, silver and enamels); 
naval gold medal for the Battle of St. Domingo 1806 and naval general service medal. 
The lot fetched £27,000. 

DAVID GILSON 
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The Bloom of Youth 


There are many people gathered here who reread the works of Jane Austen regularly, 
if not annually. I am one of those. My last rereading was occasioned by an invitation 
a couple of years ago to write introductions for the six major novels for the Virago 
Modem Classics series. As always, I discovered new points of interest, new angles and 
oddities. I would like to talk about one of these today. I shall address myself to the topic 
of bloom and complexion. I shall explore the subject of freckles and Gowland’s lotion. 
I shall discuss spots and patches and changing fashions in beauty. I hope you will not 
think this a frivolous subject. Jane Austen, as we know, was seriously interested in 
beauty. To use the language of sociology, she knew well, perhaps all too well, that a 
woman’s ‘life chances’ were materially affected by her personal appearance. The 
luxurious life of Lady Bertram is an eloquent example of what good looks, even when 
unallied to great intelligence, could buy. They could buy a life of ease at Mansfield 
Park. Money mattered, but looks mattered too. 

It is an interesting exercise to look at the physical descriptions of Austen’s female 
characters, and to note precisely what we are told, and what is left to our imaginations. 
We all know that Jane Bennet is the beauty of her family, that her mother too had been 
beautiful, and that Elizabeth is also good-looking - although, in her mother’s opinion, 
she is ‘not half as handsome as Jane’. We know Jane is beautiful because both Jane 
Austen and her mother tell us so, and because we see that beauty in action. But we are 
given little detail. Elizabeth, we know, has a face that in Darcy’s view ‘is rendered 
uncommonly intelligent by the beautiful expression of her dark eyes’, and her 
complexion is made ‘brilliant’ by exercise: we receive an impression of animation, but 
again without very much precise detail. Nor are we told much about the manner or style 
of Charlotte Lucas’s ‘plainness’: and Miss de Bourgh is summed up simply as ‘pale 
and sickly’ and ‘insignificant’ - clearly not heroine material. 

The treatment of the physical appearance of Catherine Morland in Nonhanger 
Abbey is somewhat less conventional. She is a kind of anti-heroine in a deliberately 
anti-romantic romance. She is originally presented to us in the most unflattering terms, 
as something of a tomboy and moreover as a plain girl from a plain family - ‘she had 
a thin, awkward figure, a sallow skin without colour, dark, lank hair and strong 
features’ - an unpromising beginning for a young lady who is expected to shine in the 
highly competitive marriage market of Bath, though she would do well enough as a 
juvenile heroine in the more outdoor tales of, say, Arthur Ransome. Of course, as we 
know, she rapidly becomes better-looking, plumper, and cleaner, so rapidly in 
narrative terms that she is described by her own father on page two of the novel as 
‘almost pretty’ -we have not had to wait long for her transformation into at least a 
passable heroine. 

In Sense and Sensibility we have to wait much longer for a physical description 
of the two sister-heroines, Elinor and Marianne. The first chapters of the novel are 
occupied with exhaustive and detailed descriptions of the financial situation of the 
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Dashwood family and of their differing attitudes towards it, and it is not until Chapter 
10 that we are told of the other factors which will contribute to the material chances 
in the marriage market of our two protagonists. Here we learn that Elinor has ‘a delicate 
complexion, regular features, and a remarkably pretty figure’ and that Marianne is still 
more handsome: ‘Her form, though not so correct as her sister’s, in having the 
advantage of height, was more striking; and her face was so lively, that when in the 
common cant of praise she was called a beautiful girl, truth was less violently outraged 
than usually happens. Her skin was very brown, but from its transparency, her 
complexion was uncommonly brilliant; her features were all good; her smile was sweet 
and attractive, and in her eyes, which were very dark, there was a life, a spirit, an 
eagerness which could hardly be seen without delight.’ 

We have here, in the portrait of Marianne, an unusually detailed and less than 
usually conventional portrait of female beauty: one notes in particular that clear brown 
skin, in an age when paleness and delicacy were more generally prized. Marianne is 
a romantic, and she loves the natural world with a genuine passion: there is a freshness 
blowing through the description of the fateful walk on which she and her sister 
Margaret meet Willoughby that is rare in Austen’s work. When we read of the girls 
walking on the downs against the high south-westerly wind ‘resisting it with laughing 
delight’, we might almost be in the contemporaneous yet very different world of 
Dorothy Wordsworth, who thought nothing of walking through rain, sun and shower 
- and whose complexion was also brown. 

Of course, Marianne’s recklessness and romanticism both are checked, and 
indeed prove nearly fatal to her. It is interesting to note the terms in which her illness 
is perceived by her half-brother, John Dashwood: he asks Elinor ‘what is the matter 
with Marianne? - she looks very unwell, has lost her colour, and is grown quite thin. 
Is she ill?’ Elinor replies delicately that Marianne is suffering from a nervous 
complaint, and John Dashwood continues relentlessly, ‘I am sorry for that. At her time 
of life, any thing of an illness destroys the bloom for ever! Her’s has been a very short 
one! She was as handsome a girl last September, as any I ever saw; and as likely to 
attract the men. There was something in her style of beauty, to please them particularly. 
I remember Fanny used to say that she would marry sooner and better than you did; 
not but what she is exceedingly fond of you, but so it happened to strike her. She will 
be mistaken, however. I question whether Marianne now, will marry a man worth more 
than five or six hundred a-year, at the utmost, and I am much deceived if you do not 
do better. ’ (Chapter 33). One could hardly hope for a clearer or more precise statement 
of the commercial value of beauty than this — a harsh judgment, and all the harsher 
when one recalls that Marianne at this stage is all of seventeen years old. A girl’s value 
perished quickly: as Orsino says to Viola: 

For women are like roses, whose fair flower 

Being once display’d, doth fall that very hour. 

('Twelfth Night, Il.iv) 

The word ‘bloom’ is interesting, and Jane Austen makes much play with it. A 
girl’s bloom was one of her prime assets, and once lost, it was deemed to be gone 
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forever. In fact, one could argue that the whole plot of Persuasion turns upon the early 
loss and unexpected recovery of bloom. But before turning to Persuasion, let us look 
more closely at conventional and unconventional notions of beauty in Jane Austen’s 
period, and at the legitimate and more discreet methods that women took to preserve 
bloom, complexion and sparkle. 

It was a period when more natural styles of dress and appearance were beginning 
to find favour. Liberty and nature were the vogue, politically, philosophically, and 
sartorially. Powder and paint and patches were out: fashion no longer demanded gross 
distortions of the human figure. Dresses were looser, easier, more flowing. A 
seemingly natural elegance had replaced the high theatrical artificiality of the mid¬ 
eighteenth century. 

Certain styles of beauty, however, despite changing fashions, continued to find 
favour, as they always have in Europe: fair hair and blue eyes were considered 
appropriate to a heroine, though it is clear that other styles were also acceptable. As we 
have seen, Marianne’s brown skin is considered beautiful, if somewhat unusually so: 
the hint of irregularity, of ‘incorrectness’ in her appearance is in fact identified as 
precisely that which makes her more beautiful than Elinor - an echo, here, perhaps, of 
picturesque aesthetic theory, which considered irregularity more beautiful than 
regularity. When we find Emma admiring Harriet Smith’s particular style of plumpness, 
fair hair and blue eyes, we are surely intended to reflect that Emma’s own looks, as 
praised by Mrs Weston, are perhaps finer and more interesting: Emma has ‘the true 
hazle eye - and so brilliant! Regular features, open countenance with a complexion! 
Oh, what a bloom of full health, and such a pretty height and size; such a firm and 
upright figure.... She is loveliness itself. ’ And this is to say nothing of the true elegance 
of Jane Fairfax, with her deep grey eyes, dark eyelashes and eyebrows, and her skin, 
which has a ‘clearness and delicacy which really needed no fuller bloom’. 

Hazel eyes, blue eyes and grey eyes - all are admitted into the canon of beauty, 
as are both the dark and the fair. Jane Austen herself had, we are told, brown hair and 
light hazel eyes - and she also had, according to various not wholly impartial 
witnesses, a ‘rich colour’ (J.E. Austen-Leigh); ‘a brilliant complexion’ (her niece 
Louisa Knight) and a ‘complexion of the finest texture. It might with truth be said, that 
“her eloquent blood spoke through her modest cheek’” (Henry Austen). In short, there 
was nothing to disqualify the author herself from'heroine status. 

Red-headed heroines at this period, we may note, were distinctly unusual: and the 
sandy hair of Colonel Wallis in Persuasion , which comes in for some censure from Sir 
Walter, would have been unthinkable on a young lady in fiction, though it must have 
crowned many a head in real life then as now. Thackeray’s Becky Sharp, who appears 
on the scene some three decades after Jane Austen’s last novel, is pale and sandy- 
haired, with eyes that are ‘very large, odd, and attractive’: but she is no heroine and no 
lady. We may also note that some physical manifestations which have since found 
positive favour continued, even with the stress on greater naturalness in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, to be unacceptable. Take, for instance, 
freckles, which are frequently associated with red hair. The historian Arthur Marwick 
proposes that red hair was unfashionable precisely because it was associated with 
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freckles. He finds some exceptions to this rule; Nell Gwynn, and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s wife and model, Lizzie Siddall, both stunners, were both redheads, but a 
quotation from young James Salter at the Lewes ball in 1859 innocently manifests 
continuing prejudice: he writes ‘singularly enough, I did not see one girl pretty enough 
to attract or detain the eye beyond the first glance, and another prodigy was that, of the 
most passable, three red-headed girls stood first, both as regards dancing and looks.’ 
(Dr Salter of Tolleshunt D'Arcy: Diary and Reminiscences 1849-1932 , ed. J.O. 
Thompson, 1933.) 

The sociological history of freckles is of some interest, and could surely be 
pursued with profit. The most notorious case of freckles in Jane Austen is the case of 
Mrs Clay in Persuasion, in whom they appear chiefly as a blot. The vain and 
profoundly complexion-conscious Sir Walter does not approve of them, and neither, 
it would seem, does the author. They are a mark of double-dealing. It is a bad moment 
for Anne when Sir Walter begins to think the freckles are fading: is he losing his 
objectivity, is he about to fall foolishly in love and into an unwise marriage, is his better 
judgment blinded? 

Freckles, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, were considered highly 
undesirable. Nowadays they tend to suggest open-air life, health, sunshine: then they 
suggested sickliness. There has been a considerable reversal. The little boy Pip, in 
Dickens’s Great Expectations, speaks for his age when he says that he imagines his 
dead mother ‘Also Georgiana Wife of the Above’ as ‘freckled and sickly’. Women 
would go to great lengths to avoid freckles, keeping out of the sun, covering themselves 
with veils, carrying parasols. The beauty manuals and advertisements of the day reveal 
a host of patent and homemade remedies for the unseemly affliction - and also for sun- 
bum or sun-tan, which was also considered disfiguring. The Toilet of Flora, an 
anonymous work published in 1779, urges on its readers wholesome remedies made 
of natural ingredients (a cottage garden precursor of Anita Roddick’s Body Shop 
philosophy?): for a sunburnt complexion, ‘take a pint of cow’s milk, or, in the month 
of May, a pint of the water that distils from the Vine when wounded, eight lemons and 
four Seville oranges cut in thin slices, two ounces of sugar candy, half an ounce of 
Borax in fine powder, and four Narcissus root beaten to paste, distil these ingredients 
in a vapour bath - and you get a cure called Venetian Water! Other remedies make use 
of houseleeks, celandines, lavender, tuberose, jasmine, water cresses, sage, angelica, 
savory, fennel, and snakeweed roots, while imported ingredients include civet, musk, 
ambergris, cinnamon, and ‘yellow sanders’. A particularly down-to-earth water ‘to 
improve the complexion’ is compounded of chick peas, French beans, garden beans, 
white wine, and whites of egg: more like a soup than a beauty aid? 

Potentially more dangerous remedies abounded in the advertisements of 
newspapers and fashion magazines. The lethal effect of white lead had been widely and 
enjoyably deplored on the death of the famous beauty Maria Gunning (1733-1760). 
You will recall that after a brilliant marriage to the sixth Earl of Coventry she died while 
still in her twenties, said to be a martyr to her vain search for beauty beyond the natural. 
The use of cosmetics on moral as well as health grounds was denounced by Maria 
Edgeworth in one of her Moral Tales (1801). Nevertheless cosmetics continued to be 
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purchased and applied, as they have been throughout recorded history, and many of the 
patents remained suspect. Their very protestations of innocence alert one’s suspicions. 
These royal vegetable fluids and softening cosmetic powders and lily pastes and wash 
balls and abstergents and creams no doubt contained some risky ingredients. 

They were marketed with skill. One advertisement begins ‘Beware the Ides of 
March! The most prominent feature of beauty, a fine skin, when exposed to the 
influence of a chilly atmosphere, assumes, as is well known, a most unseemly 
roughness, and exchanges the delicate transparent white for the vulgarised hue of 
redness.’ The cure for this was the ‘pride of science and auxiliary of beauty, Rowland’s 
Kalydor’ - a well-known compound against which other beauty specialists warned 
their clients. 

Another well-known brand name, in this age of emerging brands and patents, was 
the name of Gowland, whose anti-freckle lotion is specifically recommended by Sir 
Walter for Mrs Clay’s freckles. There are few brand names in the classic, almost trade- 
free world of Jane Austen, and this one sticks memorably out of the text. We can tell 
that Anne and her creator do not pin much faith on Gowland’s, and we can feel their 
disapproval of Sir Walter’s desire that Lady Russell should, at her age, wear more 
cosmetics. The author of the anonymous The Art of Beauty (1825) confirms that 
Gowland’s was still selling well years after Austen’s death, for he or she tells us (p. 
151) that ‘No Kalydor, Gowland’s lotion, or similar trash, can ever do you anything 
but injury.’ 

This interesting little manual, in fact, demonstrates a tolerance of freckles which 
long predates our own much altered attitudes. While telling us, very sensibly, never 
ever to tamper with moles or birthmarks, and reassuring us that a well-placed mole can 
set off a fine face, it also confesses ‘to the eccentricity of liking a little dash of sunburn, 
or a sprinkling of nice, little, delicate freckles, upon the brow of beauty’. This tolerance 
is accompanied, it is true, by much advice on ways of getting rid of these ‘epichroses 
lenticulae’, which, it is admitted, can be felt ‘as an inconvenience’ - but the emphasis 
overall here is on good diet, fresh air, walking, and exercise - the Elizabeth Bennet 
rather than the Miss Bingley approach. The recommended healthy breakfast for a 
young lady, you may be interested to hear, includes broiled beef steaks or mutton chops 
with half a pint of mild bottled ale. 

(One might add that even in Austen’s period the fashion for looking pale and 
interesting was not universal: Caroline Bumey’s novel Seraphina, or a Winter in 
Town, published in 1808, observes that girls tend to ‘run about with hardly any clothes 
on, and their faces painted scarlet’, and La Belle Assemblee for 1806 notes that ‘on the 
toilet of our ladies the rouge box is become perhaps the most essential attendant’.) 

These beauty manuals are a salutary reminder of the general poor state of health 
and level of medical knowledge in this period. It is easy to laugh now at the thought 
of young girls whose bloom had vanished by the time they were twenty, but in fact life 
expectation was low, and real as well as imagined illnesses that attacked the complexion 
were rife. There are no pock-marked characters in Austen’s novels, but there were 
many in her life. Professor Olwen Hufton noted that in eighteenth-century France ‘a 
woman or man who was not pock-marked, who did not suffer from a vitamin 
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deficiency disease, or from a congenital defect was in a small minority’ (M arriage and 
Society , ed R.B. Outhwaite, 1981) and four decades later Dickens was able quite 
plausibly if rather boldly to create in his portrait of Esther Summerson in Bleak. House 
(1852-3) a heroine whose looks were ruined by smallpox - a grim reminder of the slow 
progress of science and the high incidence of disease. Natural processes like child-birth 
also killed and disfigured. Trollope’s reckless Lizzie Eustace loved hunting, but 
worried about breaking her teeth and ruining her marriage chances. Beauty was indeed 
brief, and had to be cashed in while still current. 

Let us pursue, for a moment, the subject of freckles, and of the notion of timeless, 
classic, transcendent beauty. Pock-marks have never been considered positively 
attractive, except perhaps in small doses, in men, where they may appear as a sign of 
travelled toughness and machismo, adding virility somewhat in the manner of duelling 
scars. Freckles, on the other hand,'are nowadays perceived by many and in many as 
positively charming. The open-faced, open-air heroine, the Doris Day type, is as likely 
to be freckled as not: freckles now seem to express honesty, health and goodness rather 
than sickliness or deviousness. 

Arthur Marwick, inhisvolumeon Beauty inHistory: Society, politics andpersonal 
appearance c. 1500 to the present (1988), seems by implication partially to exempt 
freckles from his unfashionable insistence that real beauty is timeless rather than 
socially structured; he quotes one woman (from a 1958 opinion survey carried out in 
San Francisco) who says that she never leaves the house without make-up, or ‘not if 
I can avoid it. In the summer with a little sun and a few freckles I look okay, but in the 
winter I look like a peeled potato...’ - a sentiment that would certainly not have been 
comprehensible to an Austen heroine. For despite the good health and spirits of 
Elizabeth Bennet on her muddy walk and Marianne and Margaret on the downs, the 
Austen world remains an indoor world: the outdoor is full of danger. Marianne 
sprained her ankle and broke her heart, Louisa Musgrove when she jumped off the 
Cobb very nearly broke her head, and everything went wrong at Box Hill. 

One should also note that medical science is now coming full circle and 
concurring once again with Austen in the view that too much of the outdoor life is risky: 
we are now all aware of the dangers of excessive sunbathing, and a recent article in The 
Independent (3 May 1990) stressed that suntan in high society has become nearly as 
unfashionable now as it had been in the days of Rowland’s Kalydor and Gowland’s 
Lotion. The author, Sarah Mower, moved by the heatwave of May, cries out that 
English roses were never meant to expose themselves to ‘merciless grilling’; ‘Quite 
apart from the social side of the issue - the sheer vulgarity of sunburn, the obscenity 
of peeling skin and the coarseness of a deep leathery tan - there are the dangers.’ She 
assures us that ‘The contemporary fashionable value of fair skin has swung back 
almost to parallel the heyday of Diana Cooper, who was never seen without her 
lampshade sun-hat in summer.’ 

In pursuit of the symbolic value and meaning of red hair and freckles, I recently 
enlisted the expertise of novelist Alison Lurie, who is also an expert on children’s 
literature. She reminded me of the interesting case of Mrs Montgomery’s lastingly 
popular heroine, Anne of Green Gables, who spends much of her childhood noisily 
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deploring her own conspicuous colouring and complexion. In Anne, of course, they 
represent spirit, independence, imagination and courage, not sickliness or feebleness, 
and by the end of the story Anne is transformed from an ugly duckling into a Titian 
beauty. The red hair of girlhood becomes Titian or auburn (what power there is in 
words!), and she is transformed into a stylish and handsome young woman, with a 
milk-white skin. Character has triumphed over prejudice and the age of the active 
outdoor heroine of the twentieth century dawns. Anne of Green Gables was published 
in 1908, and it provides a useful marker to the creation of a new century of female 
stereotype. Health, vigour and sunshine were in vogue. 

If we look back over the nineteenth century from Mrs Montgomery to Jane 
Austen, and consider the very real brevity of beauty and the omnipresent risks of ill- 
health in the earlier period, it is all the more remarkable that in her last completed novel, 
Persuasion, Jane Austen chose for her theme the return of bloom and beauty to a 
heroine who has resigned her hope of happiness. The word ‘bloom’, as A. Walton Litz 
points out in his essay, Persuasion: Forms of Estrangement (1975), is used in ‘an 
idiosyncratic and almost obsessive’ manner in this work. The book is very much 
concerned with the ageing process, which is not in itself surprising when we consider 
the age and state of health of its author. 

Sir Walter, as we learn early, is obsessed by his own handsome and well- 
preserved appearance, and by the appearance - particularly the complexions - of 
others. In the first chapter, we are told that he considers himself and Elizabeth ‘as 
blooming as ever, amidst the wreck of the good looks of everybody else; for he could 
plainly see how old all the rest of his family and acquaintance were growing. Anne 
haggard, Mary coarse, every face in the neighbourhood worsting; and the rapid 
increase of the crow’s foot about Lady Russell’s temples had long been a distress to 
him.’ He is also distressed - though not, in Anne’s view, enough - by Mrs Clay’s 
freckles: he feels vastly superior to the sunburnt, weather-beaten mahogany countenance 
of Admiral Croft and other middle-aged elderly-looking seafaring figures glimpsed in 
passing: and in Bath he observes with complacency that he had once counted ‘eighty- 
seven women go by, one after another, without there being a tolerable face among 
them. It had been a frosty morning, to be sure, a sharp frost, which hardly one woman 
in a thousand could stand the test of, but still, there certainly were a dreadful multitude 
of ugly women in Bath....!’ (Ch. 15). He deplores'his daughter Mary’s red nose, and 
says he will not visit his old friend Lady Russell of a morning, for ‘Morning visits are 
never fair by women at her time of life, who make themselves up so little. If only she 
would wear rouge, she would not be afraid of being seen...’ (Ch. 22). 

We are told that his eldest daughter Elizabeth is ageing well, for she is one of those 
women who is handsomer at twenty-nine than she was ten years earlier: age advances 
on her with what we are made to feel is perhaps a treacherous slowness. Anne, on the 
other hand, has lost her ‘bloom’, and knows it. 

We know that she has lost it in part at least through disappointed love, and we feel 
for her pain when she is once again brought together with Captain Wentworth. The 
years of separation have brought him wealth, confidence, and consequence, and even 
Sir Walter agrees that his looks have not suffered overmuch from professional 
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exposure to sun and wind. Elizabeth, who judges only by consequence and appearances, 
regards him as a fine figure to be seen moving about in her drawing-room at Bath. 
Anne, on the other hand, knows and feels herself to be sadly altered. She has been 
transformed in a few years, before reaching the age of thirty, from an eligible and 
attractive girl into a piano-playing old maid, a maiden aunt. Austen plays on the well- 
known query, still much discussed in fashion magazines and feminist opinion columns 
today - why is a middle-aged man traditionally considered more attractive, sexually 
active and eligible than a woman of the same age? Is the difference biological, is it 
psychological, is it socially structured, or is it perhaps illusory? 

Hope and love return to Anne, and so, although she herself is modestly unsure of 
this, does some of her bloom. We are made aware of this when we see her suddenly, 
at Lyme, not through the eyes of those familiar to her, but through the eyes of a stranger, 
the stylish Mr Elliot, who gives her a glance of unmistakable and ‘earnest’ admiration, 
as he sees her ‘looking remarkably well; her very regular, very pretty features, having 
the bloom and freshness of youth restored by the fine wind which had been blowing 
on her complexion, and by the animation of eye which it had also produced. ’ (Ch. 12). 
This glance from Mr Elliot enhances her self-esteem, and it also increases her worth 
in the eyes of Captain Wentworth. Her looks are restored, and everybody begins to 
remark upon how much better she is looking. Maybe she is, after all, even more 
handsome than unchanging Elizabeth? 

True, in her contrast with the infirm Mrs Smith, Anne is described as having 
‘every beauty excepting bloom’, but we feel that her animation is restored, and in the 
happiness of her reunion with Wentworth we are told, ‘Her eyes were bright, and her 
cheeks glowed- but she knew nothing about it.’ She has her second youth, her second 
chance, her second spring. And she does not owe it to Gowland. Her happiness, Austen 
says firmly, was ‘from within’ (Ch. 20). 

Critics have frequently commented on the autumnal tones in Persuasion, pointing 
to the autumn walk, to Captain Wentworth’s surprising speech about the hazel nut - 
(‘a beautiful glossy nut which... has outlived all the storms of autumn’) - to the 
prevailing general mood of forgiveness, warmth, reconciliation. Anne, unlike some of 
her predecessors, is not a sharp or sardonic heroine: the senior Musgroves and their 
daughters are viewed on the whole by both Anne and Jane Austen with a rare 
indulgence: the Harville family is bathed in a kindly and affectionate glow. Above all, 
in Admiral and Mrs Croft we have an admirable portrait of a middle-aged, happily- 
married, robust, mature, well-suited couple. They are glossy nuts, who have outlived 
all the storms because of their original strength and integrity. 

We could note here that the word ‘bloom’ may be associated both with flowers 
and blossoms, and with fruits: it denotes freshness, delicate beauty, flush, glow. A rose 
may bloom, or be a bloom: but a peach or a plum may also have a bloom. Bloom 
belongs both to spring and to autumn. 

It would, however, be overstating the case to call Anne Elliot an autumnal 
heroine. She is still in her twenties, with her life before her, when the novel closes upon 
her happy prospects. In fictional terms, she is a little old for a bride, but young for a 
wife. 
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This brings us rather sadly back to Jane Austen herself, who, as she wrote 
Persuasion and her last unfinished fragment, Sanditon, was by no means blooming. 
Her health was fading fast and irrevocably. With the hindsight of history and the 
development of medical science, we now know what was wrong with her, but she did 
not know, and nobody knew how to treat it. The doctor who was to give a name to the 
disease from which she died had not yet isolated, identified and labelled it, and indeed 
it was not identified until 1855, when Thomas Addison’s ‘Essay on Disease of the 
supra-renal capsules’ established the existence and the nature, of the malady. His 
reports were at first greeted with incredulity and it was many years before a cure was 
discovered. 

It is now widely accepted that Jane Austen suffered from Addison’s disease. It is 
now a rare condition affecting only 1 in 100,000 or 4 in 100,000 (depending on whose 
statistics you prefer), but it may in her day have been more common: it is a chronic 
deficiency of the hormones of the adrenal cortex, and one of its most striking features 
is its effect upon the pigmentation of the skin. ‘This pigmentation’ (I quote from a letter 
from Dr Stephen Wright of Sheffield, who kindly looked into the matter for me) 
‘affects the mucous membranes of the mouth and lips and also of the skin, particularly 
the knuckles of the hands, the face, areas of friction such as the belt area of the waist...’ 
We know that Jane Austen suffered from increased pigmentation, and that it distressed 
her; in one of her late letters she refers in detail to her state of health, writing that ‘I 
certainly have not been well for many weeks, and about a week ago I was very poorly, 
I have had a good deal of fever at times and indifferent nights, but am considerably 
better now, and recovering my looks a little, which have been bad enough, black and 
white and every wrong colour. I must not depend upon being ever very blooming 
again.’ (To Fanny Knight, 23 March 1817). 

Again, that key word, ‘blooming’, and surely we see here a ready biographical 
explanation for her accounts of Anne’s fading bloom and of Sir Walter’s obsession 
with complexion. It seems more than likely that creams, lotions and waters were 
recommended to her to try to restore the colour of her skin: equally likely that Jane 
Austen herself soon perceived that these remedies were a waste of time. 

For astonishingly, there is nothing morbid in Persuasion, nor even in Sanditon, 
though both were written under the shadow. On the contrary, both works make fun of 
excessive preoccupation with personal appearance and health. Sir Walter and his 
looking-glasses appear ridiculous by the side of the resourceful Mrs Smith, a poor 
widow crippled by rheumatic fever whose high expectations and good fortune have 
shrunk to a noisy parlour and a dark bedroom behind. Like Sir Walter, Mrs Smith has 
known recklessness and extravagance, but unlike him, she has learned how to manage 
on small resources. Through her and her friend and companion Nurse Rooke, Austen 
takes us into regions that her fiction rarely penetrates, and shows us a below-stairs view 
of the gentry. Nurse Rooke is described as ‘a shrewd, intelligent, sensible woman ’, and 
her life as a nurse is made to seem more useful, more interesting, less degraded than 
the dependent life of governess cruelly dangled before Jane Fairfax. It is not fanciful 
to see in Mrs Smith’s mixture of courage and resignation in the face of illness, pain and 
hardship a reflection of Jane Austen’s own attitudes as she contemplated the likelihood 
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of growing weaker and more dependent. 

In that curious final fragment, Sanditon , Austen goes a step further, and makes fun 
of the enemy itself. As death threatens her, and doctors fail to cure her, she gathers her 
courage, and, characteristically, responds with laughter. She refuses to be sucked into 
the world of sickness and hypochondria: she stays resolutely in the world of sanity and 
health. Sanditon itself is a new seaside resort, a place which advertises itself and its sea 
breezes and ozone as healthy, and yet which paradoxically hopes to attract a sickly 
clientele. The robust and energetic developers of Sanditon, Mr Parker and Lady 
Denham, plot to lure thither the wealthy infirm, both young and old, where they can 
feed them up on expensive asses’ milk and no doubt also stimulate a good trade in veils, 
parasols, sun bonnets, canvas awnings, Gowland’s Lotion and Rowland’s Kalydor. It 
has been pointed out that Sanditon symbolizes a new age of expanding entrepreneurial 
capitalism and the rapid growth of the service sector and the consumer economy: Mrs 
Whitby’s new circulating library there will do well with its sidelines of rings and 
brooches and lotions and smart trinkets and ‘all the useless things in the World that 
could not be done without’, and to Mr Parker civilization itself is represented by blue 
shoes and nankin boots. ‘Civilization, civilization indeed! -cried Mr Parker, delighted. 
Look my dear Mary - Look at William Heeley’s windows. Blue shoes, and nankin 
boots! - who would have expected such a sight at a shoemaker’s in old Sanditon! - this 
is new within the Month. There was no blue Shoe when we passed this way a month 
ago. - Glorious indeed! - Well, I think I have done something in my Day.’ 

This is innocent fun, but Mr Parker’s hypochondriac sisters and brother are drawn 
with a certain savagery, as though Jane Austen felt a serious contempt for their 
ridiculous self-administrations and their passion for quack medicines. Their tooth- 
drawings and their leeches, their diets and their imaginary illness are seen with much 
less indulgence than the valetudinarian eccentricities of Mr Woodhouse. Diana Parker, 
writing to her brother, describes herself as suffering from a condition which sounds not 
unlike that with which Jane Austen herself was afflicted: she mentions suffering ‘a 
more severe attack than usual of my old grievance, spasmodic bile and hardly able to 
crawl from my bed to the sofa.’ Yet when we meet this invalid, we discover she is 
‘delicate looking rather than sickly; with an agreeable face, and a very animated eye’, 
and that far from suffering from languor, she is subject to an excess of restless vitality. 
The healthy young Charlotte is convinced that there is nothing wrong with her but want 
of employment, and that both she and her sister would soon be cured by ‘putting out 
the fire, opening the window, and disposing of the Drops and the salts by means of one 
or the other.’ This is a brave sanity, from an author who must have been beginning to 
despair of all cures. 

These deliberations, and indeed the whole topic of this lecture, prompt questions 
about the state of medical knowledge and the social and professional status of doctors 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries - a subject which certainly 
interested Jane Austen, as we learn for example from her comment to her niece Anna 
in her letter of 10 August 1814, where she points out that a country surgeon would not 
be introduced socially to men of noble rank. We are now accustomed to living in a 
world in which doctors have a very high professional status, and in which we expect 
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and often receive increasingly astonishing, near miraculous benefits from medical 
intervention. It is hard to imagine ourselves back to an age when things were not so. 
As the medical historian Roy Porter points out, in early modem society people did not 
routinely send for the doctor when they felt ill, but would, like the Parker sisters, try 
self-diagnosis and self-dosing first, without any fear of offending their medical 
advisers, ‘The sick acouple of centuries ago were probably much more self-reliant and 
less doctor-dependent than today. That is not surprising. Doctors then had no magic 
box of tricks. Educated lay-people might reasonably feel - unlike nowadays - that they 
could understand medicine on a par with the professional’ ( Disease, Medicine and 
Society in England 1550-1860 [1987]). 

Sanditon was begun in January 1817, and laid aside forever two months later on 
March 18. When Jane Austen’s final illness reached its last phase, in May, the 
apothecary at Alton, in her own words, ‘did not pretend to be able to cope with it’, and 
she was removed to Winchester, a city which had one of the longest established of the 
new eighteenth-century provincial hospital foundations. There she was placed under 
the more expert care of the physician Mr Lyford, surgeon-in-ordinary at the hospital. 
But he had no magic box of tricks either, and the tone of her letters and those of her 
family tells us that she knew she would not recover. She died in Winchester on July 
18, supported by her sister Cassandra, having said that there was nothing she wanted 
but death. 

What we with our new hopes and longer life expectancy have lost, perhaps, is a 
certain form of eighteenth-century Christian stoicism, which expresses itself, for 
example, in Doctor Johnson’s heroic utterances during his last illness: having been told 
that nothing but a miracle could save him, he refused physic and opiates, saying that 
he wished ‘to render up his soul to God unclouded’ - and when his friend Mr Windham 
placed a pillow to support him, Johnson in the words of Boswell ‘thanked him for his 
kindness, and said “That will do - all that a pillow can do.’” 

Similarly, Jane Austen (herself a great admirer of Johnson) pinned no false hopes 
on the cosmetic interventions of Gowland, or the surgical skill of Mr Lyford. She did 
not expect the miraculous late return of bloom. Yet she gave us in Persuasion a novel 
full of fortitude and courage and hope, a novel which confronts the mysteries and 
treacheries of time, a novel with a bloom that will never fade. Freckles may come in 
and out of fashion, but Persuasion is for all time. 

MARGARET DRABBLE 
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The Jane Austen Society of North America 

(JASNA) 


Some 350 people from many different states of America and Canada gathered together 
in an elegant hotel in Washington DC for the Society’s 12th Annual General Meeting. 
We met to enjoy the cheerful atmosphere, greeting old friends, meeting new ones, and 
to share in the splendid programme arranged by the Washington ‘chapter’ around this 
year’s theme, Sense and Sensibility. 

We were invited to a reception at Georgetown University, where an interesting 
selection of books and memorabilia from the Burke collection at Goucher College, 
Baltimore, was on display. Seminars on a wide variety of subjects involved agonizing 
choices for those of us who wanted to hear them all. Miss Jean Bowden’s talk, ‘Living 
at Jane Austen’s House, Chawton’, was most popular and she was bombarded with 
questions. Much laughter came from the room where Mary McGrory, of the Washington 
Post, was discussing ‘Edward Ferrers: A Match for Elinor?’ while I was next door 
reading a paper on ‘The (Lefroy) family connection’. Gardens, medical matters, 
literary criticism were among other subjects discussed. 

The splendid evening banquet was enlivened by several members appearing in 
period dress. It was followed by a musical entertainment, ‘Elinor and Marianne’. 

After a delicious ‘nuncheon’ the following morning, at which the President, Mrs 
Eileen Sutherland, spoke on ‘Food and Drink in the time of Jane Austen’, farewells 
were said, with many promising to meet again in 1991 when the Ottawa chapter will 
host the meeting, and/or in 1992 at the Conference Center on board the Queen Mary, 
moored, or stored, near Los Angeles. 

HELEN LEFROY 
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Dear Member, 


This has been another very rewarding year, with the activities on an expanding 
scale. 

Annual General meeting 1992 

This will be held at Chawton House on Saturday, 18 July, at 3pm. We are indebted 
to Robert Jarman Chawton Development Ltd., the new owners, for their generous 
consent. 

Mr Hugh Cecil will give the address: ‘The sound of distant moans, British ghost 
and horror writing from the tr&oiNorthanger Abbey to the early twentieth century’. 
Mr Cecil is the son of our former President, Lord David Cecil, CH; he and his wife 
Mirabel are authors of Clever Hearts: Desmond and Molly MacCarthy, a biography. 
There will be a service of Evensong in the parish church at 5 o’clock. 

New publications 

The Society will publish two important new titles during 1992/3: 

Anna Lefroy’s Notebook Her memories of Steventon illustrated with charming 
pen and ink drawings, a family ‘tree’ in an unusual circular form, and in full colour 
Cassandra’s water-colour of Jane, and a portrait of Anna in widowhood. 

‘Wicked amusements’: the life and letters of Eliza de Feuillide 
edited by Deirdre Le Faye. 

The full text of Eliza’s lively letters, hitherto known only from extracts, supported 
by relevant Hancock and Hastings correspondence. Illustrated and annotated. 

Mansfield Park 

A stage adaptation by Simon Ward is to be presented at the Redgrave Theatre, 
Famham, from 6 May to 6 June. 

Membership 

130 members joined the Society during the year; 18 became immortal. Total 
membership is now 2,198. 

Hon. Treasurer 

Mr Crispin Drummond has been appointed and has assumed office. 
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Annual General Meeting 1991 

This was held at Chawton House on Saturday, 20 July 1991, by kind permission of 
Mr and Mrs Richard Knight, and was attended by 556 members and guests. 

The President, Mr Richard Knight, asked that the Minutes of the Annual General 
Meeting held on 21 July 1990 should be taken as read, and if approved he would sign 
them in due course as the Minutes Book was not immediately available. For this the 
Hon. Secretary apologised. Mr Knight had nothing further to report on the future 
of Chawton House. 

The Hon. Secretary presented the report for 1990. Mrs J.E. Cavender seconded 
the presentation. The meeting confirmed adoption of the report. 

1. Total membership of the Society was 2,140.65 annual subscribers and 19 life 
members enrolled during the year. 20 members had died and 10 had resigned 
since 1 January 1990. 

2. Regional branches have been active - as reported in this Annual Report. 

3. Sales of publications since 31 December 1990 amounted to £799. It is 
satisfactory to record that performance has virtually doubled since 1989. 

In the absence of the Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. Secretary presented the accounts 
for the year ended 31 December 1990. After he had done so, and dealt with 
questions. Dr Holmes-Siedle seconded the presentation. The meeting approved 
their adoption. 

Mr Patrick Stokes proposed, and Mrs Barbour seconded, the re-election of Mr 
Richard Knight as President. 

Mrs Hackett-Jones proposed, and Mr J.S. Gowers seconded, the re-appointment 
of Mr Brian Southam as Chairman. 

On the President’s motion the committee was elected - as shown on inside front 
cover. Mr Butler-Keamey has tendered his resignation for personal reasons. The 
Committee and Members are very grateful for the valuable contribution he has 
made to the Society. 

The address ‘Jane Austen - A lively eye for landscape’ was given by Mrs 
Maldwin Drummond. Mr Alwyn Austen proposed a vote of thanks. 

The President closed the meeting, with grateful thanks to members of the 
Committee who had organised the arrangements so successfully. The Hon. Secre¬ 
tary warmly thanked Mrs Jill Gandy for assistance with the membership records. 
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Jane Austen organizations 

Since there are two other organizations in England, in addition to the Society, 
bearing the name Jane Austen, it has been suggested that we carry a brief note to 
distinguish among them. 

First, of course, comes our own Society, established in May 1940, with the 
original objective of acquiring and preserving Jane Austen’s House, then known as 
Chawton Cottage and seriously dilapidated. 

The purchase was actually made by Mr. T. Edward Carpenter, who in 1949 
formed the Jane Austen Memorial Trust to administer the property as a museum, 
formally opened to the public in July of that year. 

Most recent is the Jane Austen Centre Trust, formed in 1989 with the objective 
of establishing a Study and Research Centre within Hampshire to advance Jane 
Austen scholarship, to serve as a study centre and provide the means for furthering 
an understanding and appreciation of her life, works and times. 

Although there are no formal links between these three bodies, it has been usual 
for the Secretary of the Society to serve as a Trustee of the Memorial Trust; two 
members of the Society’s Committee are currently Trustees of the Centre Trust 

B.C.S. 


News from regional branches 

Maggie Lane, Bath and Bristol, writes: 

This has been a frustrating and even a tragic year for us. The disastrous fire at Prior 
Park, the mansion just outside Bath, now used as a school, where the group has met 
every year since its formation in 1987, was a tragedy for all who knew and loved 
this historic building. Full restoration has begun, but work will not be sufficiently 
advanced for our meeting in May, and an alternative venue is being sought. 

In May 1991 we were, as usual, favoured with a fine afternoon. Brian Southam, 
Chairman of the Jane Austen Society, with his habitual charm and scholarship 
spoke on ‘Mr Collins and his brethren’. The talk was much enjoyed, and was 
followed by a recital of music of the period by the school musicians. 

Frustrations have arisen from the tantalising possibility of 4 Sydney Place, Jane 
Austen’s principal home in Bath, having become available for lease or purchase. To 
open this house to visitors and scholars as a museum or study centre would be most 
desirable, but fund-raising on such a scale is beyond the capabilities of a group as 
small as ours. Bath City Council would warmly welcome a focus in the city for 
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interest in Jane Austen, and could offer professional support and a certain amount 
of financial help in the form of grants, but they have too many demands on their 
budget to assume full responsibility for the project Organizations or individuals 
who would be prepared to sponsor this undertaking are desperately required before 
the present owner, who has been cooperative and patient, is obliged to sell on the 
open market, when the house would be lost to the public for the foreseeable future. 

Gaye King writes from the Midlands: 

In April 1991 our branch was put on a formal footing. Speakers at the meeting 
included Dr Stephen Derry, with apaper on ‘Religion and chivalry in Mansfield Park’, 
and Dawn Thomas on the influence of Shaftesbury’s ideas detected in the same 
novel. Ann Owen and Dorothy Allen opened a discussion on ‘an alternative ending 
to Mansfield Park’. 

A minibus took a party to Chawton in July, for the annual Meeting and a visit 
to Jane Austen’s House. 

At the autumn meeting, with attention still on Mansfield Park, Margaret Smith, 
presently editing the Bronte letters for Oxford University Press, addressed the 
branch on Evangelical influences in the novel. Dr Graham Nicholls spoke on 
Elizabeth Inchbald; Lovers' Vows was then read aloud by local actors and willing 
members. 

Jane Austen’s birthday was celebrated with a dinner at Catton Hall, the elegant 
Georgian home of Mr and Mrs Robin Neilson. Following Mary Crawford’s 
example, Margaret Knight played the harp and sang music of the period, and Alison 
Prescott read appropriate passages from Mansfield Park. 

Pride and Prejudice is to be discussed at spring and autumn meetings; and at a 
study weekend planned for 2-4 October, at Keele. 

After many teething problems, the first issue of the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Midland Branch has been published. It is available from Alison Prescott, 9 Holly 
Road, Barton under Needwood, Burton-on-Trent, Staffs DEI3 8LP, at £4.50 
postage included. 

The Jane Austen Society of America 
(JASNA) 

The Society held a most successful conference - the theme was Emma - in Ottawa 
in October 1991. This year the conference is to take place on board the Queen Mary, 
now transformed into an elegant hotel and conference centre, permanently berthed 
off Los Angeles. The theme is to be ‘The letters of Jane Austen’. A guest speaker 
will be Deirdre Le Faye, who is at work on a new and revised edition of Jane 
Austen’s letters for Oxford University Press. 

Membership of JASNA is open to everyone, for an annual subscription of $ 15, 
or S300 for life membership. The membership secretary is Viki Barie, 2650D 
Matheson Way, Sacramento, CA 95864, USA. 
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The Jane Austen Society of Australia 

(JASA) 

On a wet autumn day in 1988 an Australian visitor to St Nicholas Church, 
Steventon, found there a pamphlet describing the Jane Austen Society of North 
America (J ASNA). This was the inspiration for the Jane Austen Society of Australia 
-JASA. 

Like JASNA, the purpose of the Society is ‘to bring together scholars, enthusi¬ 
asts, amateurs and professionals on equal terms to study and celebrate the genius of 
Jane Austen. We aim to encourage scholarly research on the one hand, but also to 
provide entertaining diversions. Our enquiries delve into Jane Austen’s life, her 
writings and the era that gave shape to both.’ 

The Society’s Patroness is the distinguished scholar. Professor Yasmine 
Gooneratne, AO, author of fourteen books, including Jane Austen (Cambridge 
University Press, 1970). Professor Gooneratne was bom in Sri Lanka, and has 
commented on similarities in the society of colonial Ceylon remembered from her 
girlhood, and that of Jane Austen’s era. Two other members have also recently 
published books on Jane Austen: Dr Jocelyn Harris - Jane Austen s art of memory , 
and Professor Oliver MacDonagh - Jane Austen: Real and imagined worlds,. 

23 people came to the inaugural meeting in New South Wales in July 1989. Now 
there are 120 members, scattered throughout Australia, in New Zealand, USA and 
the UK. 

Meetings are held every two months, at present in Sydney, and Jane Austen’s 
birthday is celebrated in December. A highlight of the annual weekend conference 
is the Assembly Ball. The membership includes a renowned teacher of 18th- and 
19th-century dancing, so when members and guests arrive in period costume all the 
ingredients are there for an entertaining and memorable evening reminiscent of 
Bath in the novels and letters. 

JASA publishes a journal. Sensibilities , twice a year. The Society welcomes 
members from the UK. Annual subscription is 20 Australian dollars, which should 
be sent to the Treasurer: Margaret Pryor, 23 Lady Game Drive, Lindfield, NSW 
2070. 

Any members of the Jane Austen Society visiting Sydney would be warmly 
welcome at JASA meetings. They should write to me at 1 Queen’s Road, Asquith, 
NSW 2077 (telephone (02) 476 6026). 

NORA WALKER 
President 
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News from Chawton 


The Jane Austen Memorial Trust acquired two interesting additions for the 
collection in Chawton Cottage, in 1991. At the auction of fine portrait miniatures 
held by Christie’s in July, we bid successfully for a delightful miniature (English 
School, c. 1805) of Jane Austen’s nieces Lizzy and Marianne, two of her brother 
Edward’s children. They were then aged 5 and4 years respectively, and are depicted 
wearing white dresses with pink sashes and coral necklaces, and Marianne is 
holding a tiny basket of cherries to which Lizzy is helping herself - see front cover 
of this report. James’ daughter Caroline remarked that Marianne (as a young 
woman) reminded her of Jane, and certainly the little girl depicted on the miniature 
does show a resemblance to Jane in Cassandra’s portrait of her. The miniature Was 
one of a collection of five put up for auction by Mr Henry Rice. Lizzy married into 
the Rice family. 

On Christmas Eve the Memorial Trust was given a wrought iron gate which had 
come from the house called ‘kings’ in Lyme, where Jane spent two summer 
holidays, in 1803 with her parents and Cassandra, and the following year with 
Henry and Eliza as well. When ‘Wings’ was pulled down in 1945, Mr Cyril R. 
Edgeley, a well-known book-seller, bought the gate. He died a few years ago, and 
Mrs Edgeley, loth to leave the gate to anonymity, kindly offered it to the Trust. Once 
it has been restored, it will be placed in the archway of the beech hedge. 

The five Regency cane-seated chairs which have been displayed, on loan, in the 
House for many years have recently been given to the Memorial Trust. They were 
lent originally by Mr and Mrs Burton of Itchen Abbas. On their death the chairs were 
willed to Exeter Museum, which was unable to accept them, and so they reverted 
to Mr and Mrs Burton’s three daughters who very kindly gave thechairs to theTrust 

The new lecture room, made by converting two of the bams at the back of the 
House, was ready for use by Easter 1991, and formally opened in June by Mr F. 
Emery-Wallis, the Leader of Hampshire County Council whose generous grant 
towards the cost made the work possible. Now known as The Granary, it has since 
been in constant use for introductory talks to groups of visitors, but increasingly for 
other purposes, including meetings of the Jane Austen Society Committee 

Work on improving the courtyard, planned to begin in November 1991, was 
delayed until the New Year, due to the unfortunate accident sustained by the Curator 
whilst on holiday in Canada. The builders, R.J. Smith & Co. of Whitchurch, thought 
the noise of pneumatic drills and cement-mixers for weeks on end would not help 
her recovery! This work, too, is made possible by Hampshire County Council, 
which has given the Memorial Trust sufficient funds to complete the work. 

The number of visitors to Jane Austen’s House went down slightly in 1991, as 
did those of most other museums, probably due to the effect of the recession in the 
south-east and of the Gulf War on overseas visitors. However, increased sales of 
books restored our financial position, and at the time of going to press it seems that 
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the holiday trade, which does have an effect on the number of our visitors, is 
improving, so we hope to remain reasonably self-sufficient in 1992. 

The bells in Chawton church were inspected professionally to see if any work 
need be carried out (it does, to the tune of about £26,000-£37,000!). Their report 
mentioned that the third bell in the ring of six (the one usually rung by the Curator) 
was made in the 15th century, and the fifth was made in 1621. The rest all date from 
1884 and are not of very good quality. So Jane Austen would have heard those two 
older bells on Sundays when living in Chawton. 

We have had many enquiries regarding activities on Saturday, 18 July 1992 to 
mark the 175th anniversary of Jane Austen’s death, which is, of course, also the day 
of the Society s Annual General Meeting at Chawton. We are looking into the 
possibility of holding an entertainment (readings and contemporary music) in the 
Granary that same evening. If you would like details, please telephone the Curator 
(Miss Jean Bowden) on Alton (0420) 83262. 

JEAN BOWDEN 


J’accuse: ‘England’s Jane’ 

In a recent TV programme Miss Fay Weldon and her panel seemed to take Jane 
Austen’s great fame almost as a personal affront, and they set themselves to find 
reasons for it, ignoring the one reason which is patent to everybody else. They see 
the memories her family left on record of her attractive personality as part of a 
tendentious promotion (in this they follow Professor John Halperin); her immense 
reputation they cannot deny, but they explain it away; by presenting a social scene 
from which poverty, violence and crime are shut out, she appeals, they say, to 
readers who like to conjure up an ideal past, and the Society for the Preservation of 
Rural England has, they feel, played no small part in building up this fallacious 
reputation of herself and the world she depicts. To support this thesis, a point was 
made that in Mansfield P ark Sir Thomas Bertram’s fortune was made (presumably) 
on Antiguan property manned by slave labour; and they cite the omission of any 
comment on this fact by Jane Austen as another example of her indifference to the 
wrongs and sufferings of everyone outside her own narrow orbit. When they say so, 
they overlook the passage in Emma in which Jane Fairfax speaks of registry offices 
for the engagement of governesses as ‘offices for the sale - not quite of human flesh, 
but of human intellect.’ ‘Oh,my dear,’ Mrs Elton exclaims, ‘human flesh! Youquite 
shock me; if you mean a fling at the slave-trade, I assure you Mr Suckling was 
always rather a friend to the abolition.’ ‘I did not mean, I was not thinking of the 
slave-trade,’ replied Jane, ‘governess-trade I assure you was all that I had in view; 
widely different certainly as to the guilt of those who carry it on, but as to the greater 
misery of the victims, I do not know where it lies.’ 
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That Charlotte Bronte and Jane Austen would not appreciate each other’s 
novels we may take for granted, though believing that of the two, Jane Austen would 
have come nearer to a just assessment. (Lucky we, who, as we have not written the 
novels of either, can enjoy the work of both!) But the criticism by Charlotte BrontS, 
quoted on the TV programme, was written by her when she had read only Pride and 
Prejudice and Emma. When she wrote: ‘What throbs fast and full, though hidden, 
what the blood rushes through, what is the unseen seat of Life and the sentient target 
of Death, this Miss Austen ignores,’ she had not read the scene in Sense and Sen¬ 
sibility in which Marianne Dash wood, prostrate on her bed, with Willoughby’s 
letter on the counterpane, ‘ covering her face with her handkerchief almost screamed 
with agony.’ It sounds as though Miss Weldon had not read it, either. 

In the Radio Times preview of the programme, 1 Miss Weldon excused herself 
for having, in 1980, accepted a commission to script a television version of Pride 
and Prejudice. ‘I couldn’t resist it,’ she said. ‘The costumes, the flattery, the charm 
of it all. ’ In spite of having enjoyed so much, she seems to have missed a good deal 
that the rest of us enjoy; in the scene of the ball-supper at Netherfield, when Mary 
Bennet stays too long at the piano, Mr Bennet’s remark: ‘You have delighted us long 
enough. Let the other young ladies have time to exhibit’, she gives to Mrs Bennet. 

It is not difficult to reply to the charges made in this programme that Jane 
Austen is not a great novelist but it is very difficult to put into words the explanation 
of why she is. Character-drawing, yes; dialogue, yes; charm, yes, all in the highest 
degree; but none of these, or all of them together, even if we throw in the 
Preservation of Rural England, accounts for her extraordinary achievement, Som¬ 
erset Maugham has perhaps put it best. He says: ‘ She is wonderfully readable, more 
readable than some greater and more famous novelists.’ He expands the tribute of 
Walter Scott who says how brilliantly she deals with ‘the involvements, dealings, 
feelings and characters of ordinary life’, by saying ‘she was not interested in the 
uncommon but in the common. She made it uncommon by the keenness of her 
observation.... Nothing very much happens in her books and yet when you come to 
the bottom of the page you eagerly turn it to learn what happens next. Nothing very 
much does happen and again you eagerly turn the page. The novelist who has the 
power to achieve this, has the most precious gift a novelist can possess.’ 2 

On this programme there were, besides Miss Weldon, three university lectur¬ 
ers. Not one of the four picked up this point; perhaps they had not noticed it. 

ELIZABETH JENKINS 


1 16-22 November 1991 

2 Ten novels and their authors (1954) 
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What did Mrs Norris do with it? 

A speculation on green baize 

Everybody remembers that after the break-up of the theatrical preparations at 
Mansfield Park the curtain ‘went off to Mrs Norris’s cottage ‘where she happened 
to be particularly in want of green baize’There the chapter ends. We are not told 
what Mrs Norris did with her booty, but the uses of green baize are manifold: 
wrapping plate, lining drawers, backing screens, etc. Happening lately to look again 
at the first chapter of Miss Edgeworth’s Belinda. (1801), incidentally a favourite 
novel of Jane Austen’s, I came on a striking reference to the frugal possibilities of 
green baize. Mrs Selina Stanhope, the aunt with whom the heroine had lived, is 
writing to give Belinda some rather devious counsels about her conduct in the 
fashionable world that she is now entering. Mrs Stanhope, who dates her letter from 
The Crescent, Bath, concludes with an item of home news apparently unconnected 
with what has gone before. ‘I have covered my old carpet with a handsome green 
baize, and every stranger who comes to see me, I observe, takes it for granted that 
I have a rich carpet under it.’ 

Mrs Norris ’ s green baize must have been uncommonly large and fine. It would 
have been a pity to cut into it. Surely she too must have had an old carpet. Only a 
matter of taking off the rings: and these were not as numerous as they might have 
been. Mrs Norris had seen to it that the maids did not put them close together. 2 

So perhaps that was what Mrs Norris needed green baize for. Yet how right 
Jane Austen was not to tell us. Better that we should take leave of the curtain as it 
disappears into the cottage (carried by whom? Certainly not Mrs Norris). 

Of course, the very fact that Miss Edgeworth had made a mean-minded aunt 
use green baize to cover an old carpet would alone have prevented Jane Austen from 
doing so. 

A moment in the composition of Mansfield Park, when I suggest, Jane Austen 
deliberately recalls Belinda and Miss Edgeworth occurs in the last chapter. ‘I only 
intreat everybody to believe that exactly at the time when it was natural to do so and 
not a week earlier’, Jane Austen writes, ‘Edmund did cease to care about Miss 
Crawford and became as anxious to marry Fanny as Fanny herself could desire. ’ In 
the last chapter of Belinda Miss Edgeworth had made her heroine complain that 
‘there is nothing in which novelists are so apt to err as in hurrying towards the 
conclusion: in not allowing time enough for that change of feeling which change of 
situation cannot instantly produce’. ‘Exactly at the time when it was natural to do 
so and not a week earlier’ is a most ingenious, elegant and playful forestalling of 
Belinda’s complaint. 

E.E. DUNCAN-JONES 

Mrs Duncan-Jones also provides a footnote to Emma, where Emma, showing the 
drawings she had made of her sister’s children, says: ‘Here is my sketch of the 
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fourth, who was a baby. I took him as he was sleeping on the sofa, and it is as strong 
a likeness of his cockade as you would wish to see.’ 3 

Mrs David Ogilvy, the friend of Mrs Browning, says in her recollections: ‘In 
those days (1848) young infants wore lace caps with cockades of satin ribbon: a 
round cockade for a boy, an oval cockade for a girl.’ 4 

She adds that she used to make up these dainty caps and decorate them with 
boys’ cockades, and take them to Mrs Browning, then pregnant with her son. Mrs 
Duncan-Jones says: ‘The date is much later than that of Emma but no doubt the 
fashion went back a long way.’ 

1 Ch. xx 

2 Ch. xv 

3 Ch. VI 

4 Elizabeth Barrett Browning's letters to Mrs David Ogilvy, 1849-1861, with recollections by Mrs 
Ogilvy (Quadrangle, New York Times Book Co., and the Browning Institute, 1973), pp. xxvi-xxvii 


Waverley and Persuasion 
and The Surgeon’s Daughter 

David Cairns’s note reprinted from the Jane Austen Society'sReport for 1988 in the 
Scott Newsletter, 18, Summer 1991 (p. 15) suggests that ‘Scott’s light-hearted 
dispute’ concerning the rights and wrongs of Romeo’s being able to ‘transfer his 
affections from Rosaline to Juliet’ with ease, which can be found in chapter 54 of 
Waverley, may have given Jane Austen the germ of an idea for Anne Elliot’s 
pronouncement concerning woman’s ’privilege of loving longest, when existence 
and when hope is gone’ which occurs so memorably in chapter 23 of Persuasion. 

This seems quite possible, given Jane Austen’s known admiration for Scott’s 
novels. But is it perhaps also possible, given Scott’s admiration for her work, that 
the compliment was returned, whether consciously or otherwise? The presence of 
the posthumous 1818 edition of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion on ‘ Breakfast 
parlour G. shelf IV’ is attested on page 332 of the 1838 Catalogue of the Library 
at Abbotsford, and it is a link with Persuasion that I would like to suggest. 

In chapter 5 of The Surgeon's Daughter (1827), Menie Gray is forced to 
acknowledge ‘the unwilling conviction’ that Richard Middlemas has behaved 
badly in deciding to go to India without consulting her: 

‘Would it not have been natural too, that he should have asked me, engaged as 
we stand to each other, to have united our fate before his quitting Europe, when 
I might either have remained here with my father, or accompanied him to India, 
in quest of that fortune which he is so eagerly pushing for? It would have been 
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wrong - very wrong - in me to have consented to such a proposal, unless my father 
had authorized it; but surely it would have been natural that Richard should have 
offered it? Alas, men do not know how to love like women. Their attachment is 
only one of a thousand other passions and predilections - they are daily engaged 
in pleasures which blunt their feelings, and in business which distracts them. We 
— we sit at home to weep, and to think how coldly our affections are repaid!’ 

While Scott’s passage may not rise to the intensity of feeling of Jane Austen’s 
prose, it does bear comparison with it in a number of ways. The moral dilemma 
which Menie finds herself in shows a degree of resemblance to what we know with 
hindsight to have been the young Anne Elliot’s, since she is being tom between a 
sense of the power of love and a young woman’s duty to hearken to the advice of 
a parent or parental figure. Her thoughts reveal an awareness comparable to that of 
the older Anne in declaring the effect of time and situation in intensifying a 
woman ’ s emotions by comparison with those of a man. Like Anne Elliot, too, Menie 
concludes by asserting woman’s greater capacity for singleness of deep, true 
feeling, allied with a sense of being almost fated to undergo an ultimate betrayal or 
disappointment in her relationship with the man she loves. 

BILL RUDDICK 


A gardener’s question for Mrs Leigh Perrot 

To the relief of her family and friends Mrs Leigh Perrot was acquitted of the charge 
of stealing lace from a Bath shop in March 1800. Public opinion, however, had been 
divided and there were those who, without knowing her personally, assumed that 
she must have been guilty. 1 That this was the case until the date of her trial, and even 
for a short while afterwards, is understandable, but it is surprising that she was still 
being maligned as late as 1805. She and her husband had re-entered Bath society 
in a quiet way, nor is there any good reason to doubt her innocence as far as the lace¬ 
stealing accusation is concerned. 

Evidence that this unfortunate episode was not allowed to die down is to be 
found in the diaries of Mrs Penelope Benwell, the eldest daughter of the scholar and 
traveller John Loveday of Caversham. 2 She was the widow of one clergyman and 
in 1808 married another, the Revd John Hind, vicar of Findon in S ussex. She made 
the following entry in November 1804, while living in Chilton Foliat, near 
Hungerford: 

On Mrs Leigh Perrott [sz'c] of lace-stealing notoriety, having been detected lately 
in embezzling some green house plants from a gardener’s at Bath, Dr Harrington 
[rzc] of the place wrote the following lines: 
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Sub judice lis est 

To love of plants who has the greatest claim, 

Darwin the Bard or Perrot’s wily Dame? 

Decide the cause. Judge Botany, we pray. 

Let him the Laurel take and her the Bay. 

Dr Henry Harington (1727-1816) was at one time a magistrate and mayor of 
Bath. 

A few months later Penelope received further information from her friend 
Miss Matilda Rich of Sonning, a lady of strong views, who spent a good deal of time 
in Bath and always knew what was going on. On 5 June 1805 Penelope sent it on 
to her step-brother and his family at Williamscote House, near Banbury, and it was 
carefully copied out by her niece, Anne Loveday. 

Miss Rich says that since Mrs Perrott’s [sic] stealing the plants everybody has 
dropped her acquaintance, and she is universally shunned. It seems she was 
cheapening plants at a gardener’s and wanting to buy a small one then growing 
which he refused to sell at the price she proposed; on his back being turned a 
young lady in the garden saw her stooping down to the border and appearing very 
busy with her hands which was to loosen it from the ground, for on rising she 
dropped her pocket handkerchief on the spot, and then stooped to pick up that and 
the plant together, and put both in her pocket. The young lady told the gardener, 
who taxed her with it. She positively denied the charge, but he insisted on 
searching her pockets where it was found; she then burst into tears, and intreated 
that it might not be put into the papers. The man resolved on prosecuting her, but 
this was put a stop to from the father of the young lady precipitately taking her 
from Bath to prevent her appearing in a court of justice as a witness against this 
infatuated woman. 

Although it was certainly an exaggeration to say that Mrs Leigh Perrot was 
universally shunned, there are still questions to be asked. Who could have released 
the information but the gardener or the father of the young lady so hurriedly 
removed? No onlooker could have known that the gardener was later prevented 
from prosecuting by the girl’s absence. As for Mrs Leigh Perrot - did she enter the 
garden with a large pocket-handkerchief for the express purpose of lifting a plant 
or was it done on a sudden impulse? Could her partial deafness have been the cause 
of some misunderstanding? She is known to have been careful with money, but it 
does seem unlikely that after her previous dreadful experiences she should have 
risked another prosecution for the sake of such a small reward. All that can safely 
be said is that a number of people in and around Bath did not give her the benefit 
of the doubt. 

SARAH MARKHAM 

1 W. andR.A. Austen-Leigh and D. Le Faye. Jane Austen: A Family Record (London, 1989) pp. 105- 
10 

2 Sarah Markham. A Testimony of her Times: Based onPenelope Hind's Diaries and Correspondence 
1787-1838 (Salisbury, 1990) 
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The Zoffany portrait 

This controversial portrait* was the subject of an enquiry by the Committee and a 
conclusion was published in the Society’s Annual Report of 1973. Dr R.W. Chapman 1 
started the ball rolling when he doubted the attribution given to the portrait by W. 
& R.A. Austen-Leigh 2 who claimed that when Dr Newman gave it to Henry 
Morland Rice about 1880 he said that it was of Jane Austen the novelist, painted in 
Bath in 1790 when she was about 15 years old. Dr Chapman’s doubts about the 
costume, which he dated as that of about 1805, were shared by Mrs Doris Langley 
Moore, Miss Anne Buck, formerly Keeper of the City of Manchester Gallery of 
English Costume, and later, 3 by Sir Oliver Millar kcvo. Surveyor of the Queen’s 
Pictures, who did not think that the portrait was painted before 1800 at the earliest, 
on grounds of style and costume, and was doubtful if it were painted by Zoffany. 
The authority of the National Portrait Gallery agreed with him. There was also the 
possibility that Jane Austen the novelist had been confused with her cousin, also 
Jane Austen, the grand-daughter of the novelist’s grand-uncle Francis Austen of 
Sevenoaks. Taken into account was the experience very common to historians and 
genealogists, that of encountering strong family convictions about attributions, 
maintained in spite of any evidence to the contrary. The Committee therefore put 
on record that it did not feel that the portrait was of Jane Austen the novelist 

This opinion was firmly resisted by Constance Pilgrim. 4 Her defence of the 
costume is not sound as she only claims that shortwaisted dresses in thin material 
were worn in the middle nineties in extremely fashionable circles; but she thought 
that Zoffany may have painted the portrait in Kent in 1790 when he returned from 
India. This would shift Dr Newman’s claim from Bath to Kent. She also felt that the 
portrait could not be of the other Jane as Colonel Thomas Austen, her brother, gave 
the painting to Dr Newman’s step-mother and would have known it was of his sister. 
Dr Newman gave it in turn to Henry Morland Rice whose mother was Jane Austen ’ s 
niece, Elizabeth Knight, and she would have known the sitter. 

In the Society’s Annual Report of 1985 Madeleine Marsh puts forward Ozias 
Humphry (1742-1809) as the possible painter. He worked for the Duke of Dorset 
at Knole and knew Francis Austen. Miss Marsh also gave a detailed account of Dr 
Newman and his background and suggested that the portrait was given to his step¬ 
mother in 1817 as a wedding present. She pointed out that children had been painted 
with short hair and simple dresses from about 1775 onwards, which is indeed so. She 
also stated that ‘we know the portrait was commissioned by Francis Austen or his 
son Francis Motley Austen’. If there is proof of this, then the date has shifted from 
1790 to 1788 as the Austen family visited the Kent Austens in that year. 

Dates are crucial to the problem. Either Dr Newman was right in saying that 
the portrait was painted in Bath in 1790 of a 15-year-old Jane Austen or he was 
mistaken and it was painted in Kent inl788ofal 2-year-old. If he was wrong about 
this, perhaps he was also wrong about the sitter. When his step-mother was given 

•Illustrated on p.198 of Collected Reports, 1966-1975 
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the painting by Col. Thomas Austen in 1817, Dr Newman was 6 years old. He 
cannot possibly have had first-hand knowledge of what was said at the time and the 
statement in his letter must be based on hearsay, however genuinely believed. Dr 
Newman was 20 when his step-mother died and left him the portrait. He may have 
misremembered what he had heard her saying about it or the donor himself may 
have been mistaken. Col. Austen had inherited Kippington, his father’s Kent estate 
in 1815 after the deaths of both his father and his elder brother in that year. He had 
been serving in Ireland from 1791. 5 He had no children of his own to leave family 
possessions to and had been away from his ten brothers and sisters for a long period. 
He may well have mistaken the portrait or been misinformed about it. We now know 
that his sister Jane was bom in 1776 and had been married for twenty years in 1817. 
Her looks may have changed a good deal and Col. Austen’s long absence from his 
family and perhaps his soldierly lack of knowledge about the dating of female 
fashions may have caused him to give the wrong attribution to Mrs Newman. 

As achild of 11, the other Jane Austen would have been a slightly more suitable 
candidate for the sitter if costume is considered; but Dr Newman thought the girl 
was 15 years old and if this is so, then the portrait is that of a young girl about to come 
out into society and there is certainly an air of fashion about the painting. The 
parasol was an important fashion accessory from about 1800 onwards. It would not 
be likely that a 15-year-old would still have short hair in 1788 or even 1790: she 
would have grown it long, ready to curl for balls, like Catherine Morland in 
Nonhanger Abbey. Jane Austen’s own hair was very curly indeed and needed no 
papers, as she wrote to Cassandra. 6 This curl would have shown itself in a painting, 
but the girl’s hair is straight. Jane Austen started to go to balls when she was about 
16 and from that time there are many references to flowers and feathers, etc., that 
she put in her hair. The silhouette thought to be of her shows the hair in a Grecian 
knot. Jane Austen’s niece Anna, daughter of James, had her hair cut short about 
1808 7 to her aunt’s dismay, but the latter seems to have become reconciled to the 
fashion. In Mansfield Park , planned about 1811, Fanny Price surprises her brother 
William with her short hair. 8 

If the portrait is indeed by Humphry it would have had to be painted in Kent 
on the occasion of the Hampshire family’s visit there in 1788. How though can one 
account for the choice of Jane to be immortalized by even a doting grand-uncle 
whose second wife had been Jane’s godmother? Jane was described by her cousin 
Philadelphia Walter at the time of this visit as ‘not at all pretty and very prim.... 
whimsical and affected’.’ Cassandra was thought very pretty and would be a more 
likely choice, but the old man had four grand-daughters of his own, including the 
11-year-old Jane. Having a portrait painted would have been a very great event in 
the life of a 12-year-old and yet there is not one allusion ever made to this in any 
extant letter of Jane Austen’s family. It is very difficult to credit that not even a 
passing reference has survived. 

If Henry Morland Rice had asked his mother about the portrait when it was 
given to him in 1880,1 doubt if she could have helped. Elizabeth Knight was bom 
in 1883 and the painting had been given away by 1817. The Hampshire Austens had 
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Hair was arranged in curls at the front, with a large coil or ringlets hanging at the back (1,2,4); later the 
hair was coiled up on top of the head, with short ringlets and curls at front and sides (3,5); it was often 
tied with ribbons after the ancient Greek styles; wigs were used until c. 1810. 


(From Bradfield, Nancy, Historical costumes in England 1066 -1968 (Harrap, 1958)) 

had little contact with their Kent cousins after the death of old Francis Austen in 
1791. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 By 1883 Elizabeth herself was 83 years old, with the uncertain memory of 
those years, and would probably accept whatever was told her about the portrait. 

To sum up; it seems that either Dr Newman is to be believed when he said the 
portrait was of a 15-year-old Jane Austen, painted in Bath in 1790, or he was 
mistaken. There is no evidence of Jane’s having been in Bath at that time.” To alter 
the claim to Kent in 1788, must, if we accept all the quibbles about costume, admit 
the possibility of the sitter being Jane (Austen) Campion. Dr Newman’s belief must 
come under the heading of family myth and common sense makes it more likely that 
the portrait is of neither of the Jane Austens but of another member of the family, 
painted between 1805 and 1810. 

PAULINE ELLIOTT 

1 R.W. Chapman, Jane Austen: facts and problems (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1948), Appendix 

2 W. & R.A. Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen: her life and letters (Smith, Elder, 1913) 

3 Jane Austen Society, Annual Report, 1983 

4 Annual Report, 1974 

5 W. & R.A. Austen-Leigh and D. Le Fay e.Jane Austen: a family record (British Library, 1989), p.74 

6 R.W. Chapman (ed ,),Jane Austen's letters (Oxford, 1952), No.13, December 1798 

7 Elizabeth Jenkins, Jane Austen: a biography (Gollancz, 1938; 1973), p.129 

8 William.... with hand stretched towards Fanny’s head - ‘Do you know I begin to like that queer 
fashion already’. 

9 Austen papers, 1704-1856, ed. R.A. Austen-Leigh (privately printed, 1942) 

10 W. & R.A. Austen-Leigh and D. Le Faye, op. ciL, p.74 

11 Austen-Leigh and Le Faye, Chronology, p.xvii; pp.64-66 
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Notes on auction sales, 1990-91 

A. Manuscripts, &c. Two autograph letters by Jane Austen were offered for sale 
at auction during the 1990-91 season. Lot 84 at Sotheby’s on 13 December 1990, 
a single quarto leaf, was the original of Letter 128 in Dr R.W. Chapman’s edition, 
written to the novelist’s niece Caroline from Chawton on 21 April 1816 (Chapman 
published this only from a family copy, not from the original, and so could notknow 
that the termination and signature which he prints are not integral to the leaf, but 
written on a separate slip of paper attached to it; half of this letter is indeed missing, 
see Chapman 128.1). The letter, estimated at £4,000-£5,000, did not sell. 

Lot 60 in the sale atChristie’s.New York, on 17/18May 1991 was Jane Austen’s 
letter to Cassandra, written from Chawton on 4 September 1816 (Chapman 132). 
This letter (also incomplete) had previously been sold in New York by Sotheby 
Parke Bemet (12 December 1984, Lot 723) for $7,000; on its reappearance in 1991 
it fetched $8,250. 

B. First and early editions. A first edition of Pride and Prejudice 1813, with a 
genuine half-title only in Vol. 2 (the half-tide in Vol.l was inserted from a second 
edition of Vol.3), in a modem calf gilt binding, was Lot200 at Sotheby’s on 18 July 
1991 and sold for £6,050. A copy of Pride and Prejudice having text sheets from 
the first edition but, curiously, second edition tide pages and half-dtles, in a 
contemporary half binding with bookplate of J.R. Pease, was sold by Dreweatt 
Neate, Newbury, on 23 October 1990, Lot 139, for £290. 

Lot 85 at Sotheby’s on 13 December 1990 was catalogued as comprising two 
first editions: Mansfield Park 1814, with the half-tides (one taken from a copy of 
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the second edition), but lacking the advertisement leaf from Vol. 3, in speckled calf 
gilt, and Nonhanger Abbey and Persuasion 1818, with half-title only in Vol 1, in 
worn contemporary half calf; in the event, the copy of Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion was withdrawn from the lot before the sale, and Mansfield Park, alone, 
sold for £1,870. A second edition of Mansfield Park 1816 was Lot205 at Dreweatt 
Neate, Newbury, on 23 October 1990, with no half-titles, and in worn contemporary 
half calf; this sold for £190. 

Sotheby’s sold a first edition of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 1818 as Lot 
199 on 18 July 1991; this copy, with all half-titles, and bound in later mottled calf 
gilt, fetched £1,760. 

C. Other material. Sotheby’s sale of 18 July 1991 included also. Lot 201, what was 
catalogued as a manuscript journal of Jane Austen’s niece Caroline, describing 
travels from Kippington to Marienbad in 1836-37, with another volume of manu¬ 
script prayers in the same hand. The writer was in fact not the novelist’s niece, but 
rather Caroline Austen, nee Manning (1802-94), second wife of Jane Austen’s 
second cousin Colonel Thomas Austen of Kippington (I owe this information to 
Deirdre Le Faye); but the lot was sold for £550. Lot 202 in the same sale was an 
eighteenth-century manuscript recipe book deriving from the Knight family of 
Chawton (but with little or no connection with Jane Austen in spite of the catalogue 
description), which fetched £1,540. 

The sale of portrait miniatures at Christie’s on lOJuly 1991 included a group of 
five miniatures wrongly catalogued as ‘The property of a descendant of Jane 
Austen’ (they derived, in fact, from the Rice family, descendants of Jane Austen’s 
niece Elizabeth Knight (1800-84), who married Edward Rice (1776-1860). Lot 90, 
by Henry Jacob Burch, was of Elizabeth Knight’s mother-in-law Sarah Rice, nee 
Samson (1757-1842), said to have been by family tradition Jane Austen ’ s model for 
Mrs Norris in Mansfield Part, this sold for £1,100. Lot 91, possibly depicting 
Elizabeth Knight’s brother Charles (1803-67), by an unknown artist ca. 1850, was 
unsold. Lot 92, by Thomas Hazlehurst, represented Jane Austen’s sister-in-law 
Elizabeth Knight, nee Bridges (1774-1808) and was sold for £800. Lot 93, by an 
unknown artist ca. 1805, depicted Jane Austen’s nieces Elizabeth, and Marianne 
(1801-96), as small children; this miniature sold for £1,050 and is now at Jane 
Austen’s House, Chawton. Lot 94, by Anna Tonnelli, represented Elizabeth 
Knight’s brother-in-law John Adamson Rice (1776-1800), and sold for £950. 

Lot 634 at Sotheby’s on 30/31 July 1991 was a set of the large-paper issue of the 
1892 Dent edition of Jane Austen’s novels. No. 39 of only 150 copies, which sold 
for £275. 

DAVID GILSON 
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A lively eye for landscape 

The art of landscape design in the eighteenth century is considered to be one of the 
uniquely British contributions to the arts of the civilised world. It was not something 
we had borrowed from the Dutch, the French or the Italians. It flowered here in a 
unique set of circumstances, as did that other contribution to any civilised life, the 
writings of Jane Austen. Today, I want to bring into sharper focus the landscape 
aspect that appears in her works. To do that I have to presume you are all interested 
in gardens, and to get you off the Olympian heights of Academe and into your stout 
shoes. The exercise is timely as widespread research into the philosophy, design and 
planting of Georgian gardens has only comparatively recently become available. I 
can describe to you what Jane Austen did not have to describe to her readers, as she 
could take for granted that a few brilliantly concise strokes on her small square of 
ivory would entirely convey the character and form of a particular place as precisely 
as she was able to describe the character and form of a particular person. 

Her sharp eye made great use of what she observed, in people and in places. 
For instance, many of the traits of her brothers are discernible in William and 
Edmund in Mansfield Park and elements of familiar landscapes appear in almost 
all of her works. Familiar and, I suspect, often very close to home, to Southampton 
to Steventon and to Chawton. There is never an entire description. As Margaret 
Lane so aptly said to you in 1962: 

Once one has become aware of this remarkable conjuring trick in Jane Austen’s 
work, the discrepancy between the extreme spareness of her descriptions and the 
lively picture we have of the scenes which she has not described, it becomes a 
habit to pause over the few concrete objects which she does mention. 1 

This is very noticeable in her descriptions of gardens and parks and adds 
another dimension to the detective work. I must, therefore, besides your stout shoes, 
insist you sport a small moustache and pay, like Hercule Poirot, great attention to 
the smallest clues and tuck underneath your arm an empty picture frame through 
which to survey the vistas and the views. 

What gave Jane this lively eye for landscape that enabled her to write: 

The scenes in its neighbourhood, Charmouth, with its high grounds and extensive 
sweeps of country, and still more its sweet retired bay, backed by dark cliffs, 
where fragments of low rock among the sands make it the happiest spot for 
watching the flow of the tide, for sitting in unwearied contemplation; the woody 
varieties of the cheerful village of Up Lyme; and above all. Pinny, with its green 
chasms between romantic rocks, where the scattered forest trees and orchards of 
luxuriant growth declare that many a generation must have passed away since the 
first partial falling of the cliff prepared the ground for such a state, where a scene 
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so wonderful and so lovely is exhibited, as may more than equal any of the 
resembling scenes of the far-famed Isle of Wight - these places must be visited, 
and visited again, to make the worth of Lyme understood. 2 

What were the influences on this clever, educated, witty eighteenth-century 
country lady, in touch with the wider world through her own family connections and 
her neighbours, the Portsmouths, Portals, Mildmays and Jervoises? The garden at 
S teventon and her parents ’ talents, taste and inclinations must have been the earliest 
influence so it is important to understand the economic and aesthetic trends that 
influenced them. 

The Enclosure Acts, gathering momentum from the 1740s onwards, were 
changing the face and fabric of the countryside. Improvements, in the layout of 
roads, hedgerows, the planting of woods, the proper rotation of crops and the 
reclamation of land where there had previously been waste or common land, new 
buildings, cottages, farmhouses and houses of every sort turned everyone, who 
could and who would, into an ‘Improver’. These improvements happily coincided 
with a high degree of taste, taste and design, that cri-de-coeur of the entire Georgian 
era, in all forms of art, architecture, decoration, music, literature and the laying out 
of gardens and parks. With a population of under nine million by 1800, taste, 
cultivated by the highest ranks of society, could insinuate, disseminate and 
dominate all spheres of life. Change, economic growth and aesthetic judgement 
met Would it were the case today. 

To my mind, one of the greatest of English pictures is Thomas Gainsborough ’ s 
Mr and Mrs Andrews in the Tate Gallery. This elegant but ordinary couple, he 
standing, gun under arm and dog at his feet, she seated on a rustic bench with 
spreading blue skirts, survey the first cut of their com. This Georgian love of land, 
their intense interest and care of it, for whatever reason of pride, politics, power or 
fashion, has left us all an enduring legacy. It was just such a scene that caused Jane 
to write in Emma: ‘It was a sweet view - sweet to the eye and the mind. English 
verdure, English culture, English comfort, seen under a sun bright, without being 
oppressive. ’ 3 Throughout the period one generation reacted to the other as taste and 
circumstances changed. It is not surprising that the cottage ornee grew out of the 
need to build new cottages on land now distant from the centre of villages where the 
yeoman farmers had lived, walking out to their cultivated strips; or the earlier/erwe 
ornee out of the prevailing passion for ornamenting the purely practical. In an essay. 
On the Pleasures of the Imagination, Addison had written: 

But why may not a whole Estate be thrown into a kind of Garden by frequent 
Plantations, that may turn as much to the Profit as the Pleasure of the Owner?.... 
Fields of Com make a pleasant Prospect, and if the Walks were a little taken care 
of that lie between them, if the natural Embroidery of the Meadows were helped 
and improved by some small Additions of Art, and the several Rows of Hedges 
set off by Trees and Flowers that the Soil was capable of receiving, a Man might 
make a pretty Landskip of his own Possessions. 4 
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At Steventon, where her father, the Revd George Austen, had his glebe farm, 
Jane would have been caught up in her parents’ ‘improvements’: an imposing new 
approach of a gravel sweep to the front door, new plantations to improve the view, 
and winding walks carpeted with wild flowers. One of the most delightful habits of 
the age was the search for good forms of wild flowers and their use in gardens. We 
could do it too, had we the knowledge and enthusiasm - and from seed not from 
living plants. 

From her energetic mother, Jane would have known all about the need to be 
as self-sufficient as possible in the production of food; and from both her parents 
the real enjoyment and satisfaction in planning and laying out a garden. The size of 
the ‘Estate’ was irrelevant. 

Every Man now, be his Fortune what it will, is to be doing something at his 
Placets the fashionable Phrase is; and you hardly meet with any body, who, after 
the first Compliments, does not inform you, that he is in Mortar and moving of 
Earth; the modest Terms for Building and Gardening. One large Room, a Ser¬ 
pentine River, and a Wood, are become the most absolute Necessaries of Life, 
without which a Gentleman of the smallest fortune thinks he makes no Figure in 
his Country.... 5 

The ideas of ornamental estate management suggested by Addison, sustained 
by Stephen Switzer (with his approach to ‘Rural Gardening’) were, in the guise of 
theferme or nee, to contribute much to the development of the natural style. For this, 
and my limited understanding of the complex matrix of politics, psychology, poetry 
and painting that produced the evolving Georgian garden, I am indebted to David 
Jacques and his book Georgian Gardens: the reign of nature (1983). David divides 
the writers on taste into two camps: on one side those who had a vision of an ideal 
form of nature, engendered by the ideal classical landscape of the Augustan age, 
ordered nature, that reached its apotheosis in the 1760s with Lancelot Brown; and 
on the other side, those who recognised that pleasure is derived from gardens and 
scenery and sought an explanation for this in the operation of the human mind. 
Edmund Burke’s theory of the sublime and the beautiful identified the emotions as 
a source of pleasure. This led on to Repton, Uvedale Price, Richard Payne Knight 
and William Gilpin. 

The library of over 500 volumes at Steventon Rectory would have been an 
equally important influence on Jane’s appreciation of landscape. Among these 
surely there would have been Alexander Pope’s translation of The Iliad of Homer, 
with its use of painterly terms; Spenser’s Faerie Queene which influenced William 
Kent and for which he designed the bookplate for the 1751 edition, as he did for 
James Thomson’s The Seasons, considered to be ‘very instrumental in diffusing a 
general taste for the beauties of nature and Landscape’; Oliver Goldsmith and 
William Cowper. Jane must have much enjoyed the sentimental Cowper with his 
naturalist’s eye and lyrical feeling for the countryside as he found it, while with her 
robust good sense appreciating his dislike of improvers and his utter lack of 
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awareness that much of what he enjoyed had been created by generations of farmers. 
Echoes of today? Above all, Thomas Gray, foremost poet of his day, traveller and 
antiquarian, friend of Horace Walpole and William Mason, author of the long poem 
The English Garden. 

Gray’s Journal of his tour of the lakes gave further impetus to the fashion for 
tourism. He took with him a Claude-glass. This is a slighdy convex mirror only 
about four inches in diameter. A view can thus be captured in the palm of the hand 
and its composition, colouring and tones analysed as if it were already represented 
on a surface. The glass was thus of obvious help to landscape painters in assessing 
whether a scene would make a good subject for a painting. Walpole and Mason 
attached great importance to the analogy between painting and gardening. Claude 
Lorrain and Nicholas Poussin’s canvasses showed in their landscape scenes the 
epitome of the visual beauty of nature, and those of Salvator Rosa, the terrible and 
sublime. These became the models for many improvers and led to the taste for the 
Picturesque. It has been boldly stated in David Watkin’s The English Vision (1982) 
that the Picturesque became the universal mode of vision for the educated classes 
between 1730 and 1830, and William Gilpin its high priest. Fine language to 
describe and analyse fine places, no wonder Jane Austen delighted in the Pictur¬ 
esque. 

Gilpin, another country parson like so many of the moving spirits of his time, 
was, with Gray, an observant, articulate tourist. He was also an artist, and the great 
protagonist of the Picturesque. In his essay on the subject, he explained: ‘We 
picturesque people.... make a distinction between scenes that are “beautiful” and 
“amusing”; and scenes that are “picturesque”. We examine, and admire both.... ’ 6 He 
could carry it to ridiculous lengths, with his liking for threadbare cows and banditti 
in suitable situations and he became gloriously caricatured as Dr Syntax by Thomas 
Rowlandson. Gilpin’s Western Tour, published in 1798, would give much amuse¬ 
ment to Jane and her family on their excursions in the Southampton area when she 
lived there from 1806 to 1809. As the vicar of Boldre in the New Forest, a living 
presented to him by William Mitford, the first Lord Redesdale, who had been at 
Eton with Walpole, Gilpin was ideally placed to write his Remarks on Forest 
Scenery.... and perhaps our inability to cut down a tree long past its prime is a direct 
result of his enumeration of the picturesque qualities of all common forest trees and 
of that highly analytical account of the contribution trees made to picturesque 
beauty.... However it was Humphry Repton who would put the principles into 
practice and it is the practice that concerns me next. 

Much ‘Mortar and moving of Earth’ was going on in the neighbourhood from 
the time that Mr Austen moved to Steventon in 1764. ‘Capability’ Brown was busy 
at Highclere in the 1770s for Henry Herbert, first Lord Carnarvon. His cousin, 
Herbert ofWilton, hadsent a message saying, ‘Today I think you will be very pleased. 
I have dispatched to you by bullock cart two thousand of my Cedar of Lebanon. ’ He 
got a very laconic reply: ‘Send four thousand, we have plenty of room.’ A follower 
of Brown, William Eames, worked for the Mildmays at Dogmersfield and for John 
Morant, a West Indian sugar baron — like William Beckford and presumably Sir 
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Thomas Bertram of Mansfield Park - at Brockenhurst. Morant employed a highly 
original Southampton architect, John Plaw, who wrote Ferme Ornee or Rural 
Improvements (1795). He had a marvellous design for a rustic cottage on wheels that 
you could move about and put down at just that spot in the view that your 
picturesque principles thought right, and then move it if you should change your 
mind! Sir Henry Mildmay was the owner of Box Hill, which he sold in 1795 for the 
very ljrge sum of £12,000, the boxwood being highly valued for turning. 

Nearer to Steventon was Thomas Archer’s great house built for the Wallops, 
later Earls of Portsmouth, at Hurstboume Priors. It was depicted by John Griffier 
in a pair of paintings now hanging at Audley End. They show the house looking 
down a formal canal made from a dammed river, flanked by high cut hedges and 
terminating in a gothic cascade and a sham castle on a mount. Flocks of turkeys, 
ducks and peacocks graze the lawns and avenues fly in all directions. This was all 
swept away except for a monument surmounted by a statue of a Roman emperor, 
said to be George I. In 1780-85, Lord Portsmouth employed Lewis Wyatt to build 
a new Palladian house on the crest of the hill to take advantage of the enchanting 
views across the river valley. In Hampshire there were a number of: 

.. ..large, handsome, stone building[s], standing well on rising ground, and backed 
by a ridge of high woody hills; and in front a stream of some natural importance 
was swelled into greater, but without any artificial appearance. Its banks were 
neither formal nor falsely adorned. Elizabeth was delighted. She had never seen 
a place for which nature had done more, or where natural beauty had been so little 
counteracted by an awkward taste. 7 

The Wyatt house was destroyed by fire and the present house, or the part of it 
that remains, was built on another site in 1894. Archer’s Andover Lodge, a tower¬ 
like building, still remains. Much of this information came only recently to light 
when a golf course was proposed on the other side of the valley. The weight of 
historic evidence of the importance of the history of the design and development of 
the landscape caused the defeat of the developers just days before their appeal was 
due to be heard. The Earl of Portsmouth of the handsome stone house sent his little 
son, Lord Lymington, to George Austen for tuition, so a great interest would have 
been taken in his father’s grand new design and improvements. I am happy to tell 
you that the present Lord Portsmouth is improving his estate at Farleigh Wallop, 
near Basingstoke, restoring the deer-rides designed to radiate from the house, 
previously a hunting lodge, and creating new gardens. His activities are no doubt 
of great interest to his neighbours, and his son, Lord Lymington, is at The Pilgrims’ 
School, Winchester. Plus ga change...! 

Lewis Wyatt also altered Hackwood Park for Lord Bolton. Hackwood too had 
been a hunting-lodge and part of the extensive deer park of Basing House, ‘the 
greatest of any subject’s house in England’ when it was built During the eighteenth 
century and following current fashion, the ruins were landscaped and a picturesque 
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Plan of Herriard Gardens, John Pearce of Upton Grey, 1818. 

Reproduced by permission of J.T.L. Jervoise. 

Hampshire Records Office, Jervoise of Herriard Collection, 44M69/P1/75 

lodge was built, overlooking the orchards, fruit walls and Tudor gardens. Hackwood 
Park itself is connected with Herriard Park by a large Versailles-type avenue, only 
half of which survives. Humphry Repton had been busy for the Jervoises! He wrote: 
‘For this reason an avenue is most pleasing which ... climbs up a hill, and passing 
over the summit, leaves the fancy to conceive its termination.’ 8 

As Krystyna Bilikowski points out in her excellent book, Historic Parks and 
Gardens , 9 this is just what he advocated for Herriard. As Repton himself explained: 

In the stupendous double row of large silver firs, which the false taste of the last 
century has planted out at Herriard too I have advised the destruction of one half 
leaving the other as a magnificent specimen of the ancient style of gardening. 10 

You will recall Mr Rushworth: 

There have been two or three fine old trees cut down that grew too near the house, 
and it opens the prospect amazingly, which makes me think that Repton, or 
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anybody of that sort, would certainly have the avenue at Sotherton down; the 
avenue that leads from the west front to the top of the hill.... 

If Jane Austen had allowed Mr Rushworth to, say, ‘ have half the avenue down ’ 
she would have given the game away and left us with no fun at all. She was also far 
too reticent to describe an actual site for fear it would cause embarrassment if 
identified. 

Wither Bramston of Oakley Hall was another neighbour of Jane and of George 
Jervoise. He wrote to him in November 1792: 

Having been informed that you are going to make some considerable alterations 
at Herriard I take the Liberty (as a Neighbour) of recommending Mr Jones of 

Basingstoke as a person fully qualified to do the Joiners Work.I have lately 

been obliged to pull down my House to the Ground and rebuild it. It is now nearly 
completed and has given me so much satisfaction. 12 

The Herriard accounts give a wonderfully clear picture of the estate and 
particularly of the almost circular walled garden, enclosing a mixed flower and 
vegetable garden, with a fine gravel walk and a shrubbery outside the walls. What 
would Jane have done without a shrubbery? It appears in almost all her novels but 
it was not the rank, overgrown thicket that the word conjures up for us today. The 
Georgians loved their evergreen, box, holly, laurel. Viburnum tinus, and particularly 
the phillyreas, their ‘shining greens’. They planted them in tiers, the tallest at the 
back, at measured spacings along the curves of the beds. These were ‘mixed and 
mingled’ with scented flowering shrubs, lilac, broom, laburnum, Philadelphus - 
Cowper’s ‘Laburnum rich/In streaming gold; syringa, iv’ry pure.’ Syringa was the 
old name for Philadelphus (mock orange), not lilac, and there were masses of roses, 
the lovely, old, deer-proof roses like the bumets and sweet-briars with their scented 
foliage and scarlet hips, and countless more like Complicata with its huge simple, 
pink flowers. The roses were planted to tumble over the evergreens: ‘every 
evergreen bears a rose’ wrote a head gardener in June to his absent owner. The fronts 
of beds were edged with snowdrops, then primroses, forget-me-nots, tulips, irises, 
columbines and sweet-williams. Peonies, too, if they would grow for you. 

The laurel, that favourite eighteenth-century undercover plant (Stourhead was 
laurel from stem to stem before the coming of the rhododendrons), was managed. 
Its strong growths were cut out at the base each winter to keep the soft, flowing look. 
The more ephemeral plants, of course, did not survive and the Victorians had more 
exotic plants to play with so the laurel grew and grew. The shrubberies of Jane’s 
time were beautiful, in summer and in winter. No wonder so many heroines, lovers 
and even Mr Woodhouse, constantly took a turn in them. 

To return to Herriard: Mr Jones, carpenter and surveyor, was there for the 
laying of the first brick on 31 March 1796. A ‘ sunk fence ’ (ha-ha) separated the park 
from the terrace, shrubbery, and kitchen gardens. The Herriard design showed ‘the 
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just sense of general utility’ thatRepton thought was the leading feature of the taste 
of his time. He had a fine sense of composition and frequently discussed situation 
in relation to character, believing the site of a house would dictate its improvements. 
Terraces, rose- and flower-gardens would heighten the picturesque effect and were 
part of the increasing formality surrounding the house. 

Repton charged £21 for his Herriard Red Book, which does not survive, but 
the one for Stratton Park, just down the Winchester road, fortunately does. It was 
made for Sir Francis Baring and shows the site of his new house by George Dance 
who also built Cranbury Park, to the south of Winchester, for Thomas Dummer. 
Twenty years earlier, in 1760, Dummer had re-erected some of the mediaeval 
remains of Netley Abbey on Southampton Water, in the grounds of Cranbury, 
making a castle with an added tower as a folly and eye-catcher. The romantic, gothic 
ruins of Netley, which at the Reformation had been converted into a house by Sir 
William Paulet, first Marquis of Winchester and also the builder of Basing House, 
is, according to Pevsner, 13 a curiously domestic site, the buildings on four sides of 
a quadrangle. Beaulieu Abbey, which Jane and her family also visited when she was 
at Southampton, is interesting in that the house. Palace House, was the Abbey 
gatehouse which was unusually large and unusual also, again according to Pevsner, 
in that the outer bay was a porch. The porch in the identification of Northanger 
Abbey has always caused a problem. 

Before Thomas Dummer, Netley Abbey was owned by Sir Berkeley Lucy of 
Charlcote, whose grand-daughter. Tatty, married the banker, Robert Drummond. 
Robert bought Cadland on the opposite shore to Netley and in 1776 commissioned 
Henry Holland to build him a house and Lancelot Brown to lay out the grounds. 
Gilpin notes in his Remarks on Forest Scenery that Brown himself used to say that 
‘It was the oldest new place he knew in England’. Perhaps that was because of the 
wealth of old oak to which Gilpin sings a hymn of praise in his Lakes tour. 14 It is now 
decorated with the eye-catcher Fawley Refinery. Robert was a keen fisherman, 
being nicknamed Piscador. In 1780 Holland built him a fishing cottage at Bourne 
Hill on the Solent shore, opposite the Isle of Wight. It was designed as a rustic 
thatched cottage ornie and Brown laid out the grounds to complement the cottage. 
Their present restoration is my passport to this happy occasion. I am, in spirit, an 
eighteenth-century country lady with a passion for landscape, much inflamed by 
restoring Brown’s work to his original plan and using only the plants of the period. 
The combination of simplicity and good design has such lessons for us today - but 
I digress. 

To return to the houses and gardens Jane would have known, I am most struck 
with Laverstoke Park. Bonomi is, as far as I am aware, the only architect Jane 
Austen mentions (in Sense and Sensibility). Bonomi built Laverstoke for Harry 
Portal in 1796, again to take advantage of the view across the river valley. 
Interestingly, ‘Freefolk’, the old house, was not demolished until 1851. Two 
mansion houses in one park. They were both painted by Prosser and can be seen in 
his album of watercolours recendy restored for Sir Jonathan Portal by the Hamp- 
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shire Gardens Trust and the Hampshire Archives Trust. Imagine my delight when 
I saw what may well be the model for Abbey Mill Farm ‘ with meadows in front, and 
the river making a close and handsome curve around it.’ At Laverstoke, the 
designed parkland stretches across the river and the road, as at Hurstboume, but 
Harry must have been a ‘private’ improver as no trace of a Repton has come to light. 
His brother John married Elizabeth Drummond, sister of Henry Drummond of The 
Grange, Robert’s great-nephew. For Henry, William Wilkins had designed the 
finest neo-classical house in Europe in 1804. Wilkins also worked with Repton 
although no evidence has emerged concerning this house, which is now owned by 
the Baring family. 

So much was going on around her that would have given Jane food for thought, 
but the most significant piece of evidence on which to rest my case that she used 
many fragments of what she had seen to create an entire landscape picture is here, 
at Chawton. 

I wonder if you will recognise it? 

... they insensibly followed one another to the delicious shade of a broad short 
avenue of limes, which stretching beyond the garden at an equal distance from the 
river, seemed the finish of the pleasure grounds. It led to nothing. 15 

Not much of it is left and the rest has been damaged by the storm of 1987 but it is 
recognisable just the same. 

I have had the great advantage of Kim Wilkie’s research for his Landscape 
Restoration and Management Plan. This is a requirement by the local authority in 
the light of recent development proposals. As Kim says, there are occasions in 
Mansfield Park when Jane could have been describing Edward’s ‘New’ grounds at 
Chawton, particularly her references to the bowling green, the wilderness gardens 
and the flight of steps into the beech walks. We, that is me for the Hampshire 
Gardens Trust, Kim, Hal Moggridge, the specialist in eighteenth-century landscape 
design on the ground, the Landscape Sections of East Hampshire District Council 
and Hampshire County Council and Ron Allen, the ecological consultant, have 
looked at every inch of Chawton. 

The estate of Chawton has been a trail-blazer for the care and research required 
if new developments in historic landscapes are not to destroy much of what we know 
and love. The Environmental Impact Assessments, consisting of archaeological 
and ecological surveys, a survey of the history of the design and development of the 
site, and an assessment of the impact of the proposals on the locality, are 
increasingly being required by the planners. At Chawton, this would not have been 
possible without a very sympathetic developer, Robert Jarman. It is not yet certain 
what the future holds but the homework has been done, and given the same 
sympathy, the safety net, which is the information for appropriate and sensitive 
conservation, is in place. I think we owe it to Jane Austen and to those men and 
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women of taste who gave us such a peculiarly English landscape, and it is why you 
too need your stout shoes and your picture frame. 

Unless we all know what Georgian shrubberies should look like we will pull 
them out, in great gardens and in village rectories; fine gravel on a path or carriage 
sweep will be replaced with tarmac; clumps and avenues, plantations that enhance 
the view will not be planted. We need Jane Austen’s eye for detail if the changes 
which must come in our landscapes are to be handled well. So much depends on the 
quality of new designs and only those who know and care can insist on good, 
appropriate design. Your picture frame is vital. Our generation’s enthusiasm for 
plants means that we almost always forget to look up and out at the view. Too many 
new developments have not taken account of the views from them or towards them. 
More thought, more care, a better quality of life. I cannot help but end on my 
favourite theme, one which Miss Austen would not have needed to explain to her 
more thinking contemporaries, that once.other essential needs have been met, it is 
the quality of landscape that contributes most to the quality of life. 

G n.T. Y DRUMMOND 
Hampshire Gardens Trust 
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College Street 

When in May 1817 Jane Austen came to Winchester ‘to see what Mr Lyford can do 
farther towards re-establishing [me] in tolerable health ’, there had been a bookshop 
and stationer in the street, to supply the College, for nearly one hundred years. Its 
precise location is not known but it is considered likely to have been on the site of 
the present Nos. 11 and 12. 

In the 1750s John Burdon and his brother acquired the business, and extended 
the range to include leather binding and repairs, and the sale of second hand books. 
In April 1803 the Hampshire Chronicle, reported the death of John Burdon ‘who for 
more than forty years lived in College-street and was an eminent bookseller. In the 
trade he was a man of industry, probity and punctuality. It will always reflect honour 
on his memory, as it afforded consolation to his mind that he would never expose 
to sale works of vicious or immoral tendency.’ 

Three years later James Robbins, a Winchester printer, bought leases on the 
property and the bookselling business for £1,500. He also owned the Hampshire 
Chronicle, and until he sold the newspaper in 1813 it was printed on the bookshop 
premises in College Street. Robbins continued to print books for the College and 
other titles of local interest. He supplied books to the Public Library, established in 
1826 with support from the ‘Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry’, and until the Library 
premises in the High Street were opened, Robbins made a Reading Room available 
in the bookshop. 

Over the years James Robbins acquired property and businesses in Winchester, 
but in 1841 was declared bankrupt. He died three years later. He and his wife Mary 
are interred in a handsome table-top tomb opposite the west door of the Cathedral. 

The bookshop was sold to a London bookseller, and a former apprentice of 
James Robbins - Joseph Wells - was appointed to manage the business of 
bookselling, stationery and the leather bindery, in time becoming the owner. 

Although the Wells family connection ended in 1982, the new proprietors 
continue to trade under the name ‘Wells’. The Society is delighted to maintain a link 
with College Street; the bookshop sells our publications and many other books 
relating to Jane Austen, and the co-proprietor Matthew Huntley serves on the 
Committee. 

HELEN LEFROY 


Acknowledgments to Claire Bolton, A Winchester Bookshop and Bindery 1729- 
1991 (The Alembic Press, Oxford, 1991) for the facts about the history of Wells, 
bookseller, stationers. 
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beware how you revisit Altieri!” 
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by Anne Radcliffe (J. Limbird, London, 1824 edition). 
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From the Chairman 


The last twelve months have seen considerable activity for the Society. As members 
will know, we said goodbye to Tony Trollope and welcomed Susan McCartan as 
our new Hon. Secretary and she has been heavily involved in servicing the main 
Committee and the Development and Constitution Sub-Committees. All three have 
been hard at work in providing a sound basis for future developments. If we can keep 
to our timetable, in the autumn members should receive the new Constitution for 
their approval together with the first issue of the Society’s Newsletter. A once-a- 
year communication via the Annual Report is clearly not sufficient to keep 
members in touch with Society events - such as the Manchester and Birmingham 
seminars and the tour of Jane Austen Kentish houses announced elsewhere in this 
Report and the various meetings and trips organised by the branches. 

Other new initiatives include a Society leaflet as part of our drive to enlarge 
membership; the creation of ‘corporate membership’ for schools, universities and 
other institutions; and fostering the formation of new branches. We are introducing 
book reviews and short notices in the Annual Report and Newsletter; and inviting 
correspondence from our members, and contributions of up to 1500 words, to be 
sent to the Hon. Secretary. 

Another important development concerns the Annual General Meeting which 
has now been extended either side of lunchtime. This will keep the morning session 
clear for the Society’s business and the afternoon free for the annual address, to 
which members and their guests are invited. 

Your Committee hopes that these various initiatives will be welcomed by 
members. We have wanted to be responsive to requests for development and 
change. At the same time, we are mindful of the fact that we have a faithful, solid 
core of members - some of whom have belonged to the Society for upwards of 40 
years - who wish the Society to remain recognisably the Society they have long 
known and loved. So in moving forward, we have endeavoured to remain true to the 
spirit in which the Society was originally conceived, over 50 years ago, and to 
preserve all that is best in our traditions. 

Central to that is, of course, our Annual Meeting on the lawn of Chawton House, 
with its wonderful roll-call of distinguished Jane Austen scholars and critics, and 
attracting members from all over the world. At the time of writing, unfortunately, 
its future is not wholly certain. Our hope is to see the House and grounds preserved 
by someone sympathetic to the Society’s aims; and by the time you read these 
words, the picture may have cleared. For that, let us keep our fingers crossed. 

BRIAN SOUTHAM 
February 1993 
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Annual General Meeting 1992 


This was held at Chawton House on Saturday, 18 July 1992, by kind permission of 
Mr and Mrs Richard Knight. 

The President, Mr Richard Knight, asked that the minutes of the AGM held on 
20 July 1991 should be taken as read. This was approved and the President signed 
the minutes. 

The Hon. Secretary presented his report for 1991. The Society continues to 
attract new members. The Bath and Bristol and the Midland branches are flourish¬ 
ing. Details of their respective activities are given in this Report. The balance sheet 
shows receipts and expenditure for the Society’s publications. A proposal to 
approve the Hon. Secretary’s report was seconded by Mr Cowper Coles and 
endorsed by members present. 

The Hon. Treasurer reported on the state of the Society’s finances. Dr B.R. 
Bradbrook seconded the motion to approve the accounts, and this was unanimously 
agreed. 

A proposal to re-elect Mr Richard Knight as President was proposed by Sir John 
Coulson and seconded by MrsNova Kempson. Dr J. Seymour proposed and Mr J.K. 
Mitchell seconded the re-election of Mr Brian Southam as Chairman, and this too 
was approved by the meeting. 

Because of present commitments Mr David Gilson has resigned from the 
committee. His valuable service to the Society is much appreciated and his 
resignation was accepted with great regret. Mr Gilson has kindly agreed to continue 
to provide an annual bibliography and notes on auction sales. 

Mr Nigel Nicolson raised various matters, some of which were critical of the 
Society’s activities. The Chairman responded and said that many of these points 
were already under active consideration by the committee, including the constitu¬ 
tion. Mr Nicolson was invited to fill the vacancy on the committee, a proposal 
supported from the floor, and he accepted. 

The address was given by Dr Hugh Cecil. Dr T.J. Winnifrith proposed a vote of 
thanks. 

The President closed the meeting, with grateful thanks to those members of the 
committee who had arranged the afternoon so successfully. 


The Jane Austen Centre Trust 

In the Annual Report for 1991, members will have seen a brief note on ‘Jane Austen 
organisations’. To amplify one detail there: as the Society has no connection with 
the Chawton House Appeal, members who wish to enquire on that subject can 
address The Chairman of the Centre Trust Appeal at the Trust’s registered office, 
Ellon House, Haipford, Sidmouth, Devon EX10 ONH. 
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Mr A.G.C. Trollope 


After eight years in office, Tony Trollope has decided to pass on his responsibilities 
as Hon. Secretary. I know that members will want me to record the Society’s 
gratitude for all his and Rosemary ’ s work on our behalf, not least for his enthusiasm 
in encouraging the local branches and in forging links with schools and colleges; 
your committee is working to continue and develop these initiatives. We are looking 
forward to making a formal expression of our thanks with a presentation at the 
AGM. 

As his successor, we are glad to welcome Susan McCartan. Mrs McCartan is a 
life-member of long standing, a member of the Dickens Fellowship and the George 
Eliot Fellowship and brings a wealth of experience to the Committee. We wish her 
well in her work. 

BRIAN SOUTHAM 


Jane Austen events 

On Tuesday, 8 June, in association with the Friends of Canterbury Festival the 
Society is to arrange a day-long coach tour of sites in East Kent connected with Jane 
Austen, including Godmersham, Goodnestone and Godinton. There will be a short 
talk by Nigel Nicolson at each place, and the Society’s chairman, Brian Southam, 
will sum up at the end of the day. Details may be obtained from Mrs Pauline Round, 
The Old Sawmill, Chilham, Canterbury, Kent CT4 8DB, telephone Canterbury 
(0227) 730811. 

In Hampshire a Landscape Fair is to be held in the Great Hall, Winchester, 9- 
30 June, entitled ‘People and Places’. It is hoped to arrange afternoon or early 
evening tours of Steventon and the neighbourhood. Details from Helen Lefroy, 71 
Tower Street, Winchester, S023 8TA, telephone 0962 856352. 

In the autumn day-long seminars are to be held at the Central Libraries in 
Manchester (25 September) and Birmingham (30 October), with help and support 
from the City Libraries and the patronage of the respective universities. There will 
be four talks at each seminar on subjects related to Jane Austen. Tickets £8, and £5 
for students and senior citizens. Tickets and further information can be obtained 
from each Central Library. 
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News from 


Bath and Bristol 

Our annual meeting was held this year at Clifton Hill House, on a fine June 
afternoon. The address was given by Gerard Kilroy, a founder member of our 
branch, and to whom, incidentally, the Society owes the very idea (in 1987) of 
establishing regional branches. Mr Kilroy is Head of English at Prior Park College 
and normally hosts our local gatherings; this year, meeting in Bristol rather than 
Bath, it seemed a good opportunity to invite him to appear in a different capacity. 
His talk, ‘Palladian Symmetry in the Novels of Jane Austen’, was one of the most 
erudite we have enjoyed, and the beautifully proportioned Georgian room in which 
we heard it made an appropriate setting. Afterwards there was a walk round the 
literary connections of Clifton guided by Anne Woodford. 

Earlier in the year we were in Bath to host, in conjunction with the University 
of Bristol’sDepartmentforContinuingEducation,afour-day residential conference 
entitled ‘Jane Austen: Text and Context’. This is the second extended conference 
that we have organised, and as before, there was a varied programme of guest 
lectures, seminars and tours, all aimed at promoting understanding and enjoyment 
of the six novels. Dinner in the Assembly Rooms in the presence of the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Bath, followed by a display of dancing in period costume by the Bath 
Minuet Group, was one of the highlights of the occasion. (The previous evening the 
Mayor had been on the steps of the Guildhall, announcing Chris Patten’s fate; Jane 
Austen must have made quite a contrast!) Despite our dates clashing with the 
General Election - or perhaps because of it - the event was fully booked, and it was 
gratifying that many of our visitors came from overseas. 

This year’s annual meeting will be held at Prior Park on Sunday, 9 May, at 4pm. 

Thanks to support from Nigel Nicolson and others, some progress has been 
made in our efforts to secure 4 Sydney Place, Bath, as a permanent memorial to Jane 
Austen. A Feasibility Study into the financial and other implications of acquiring, 
equipping and opening the house to the public is in preparation and will be 
submitted for consideration by the full Committee of the Society in March 1993, 
shortly after this goes to press. 

MAGGIE LANE 


The Midlands 

1992 was a promising year: an increase in membership, and interesting speakers at 
our first study weekend since the branch was inaugurated in 1990. 

After the AGM at Keele University on 25 April, Dr Tom Winnifrith spoke of 
Lydia Bennet and Jane Austen’s attitude to the ‘fallen woman’, and Dr Mary 
Banwick considered the subject of Mrs Bennet’s ‘obsession’. These talks were 
balanced by Dr Ann Owen and the T utbury group reading from Pride and Prejudice 
about entertainments, public and private. 
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The study weekend in October, still with the emphasis on Pride and Prejudice, 
provided an opportunity to consider the lives and interests of men and women in the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries: the church and the militia, travel, dance and dress. 
A tour through the Peak District to Bakewell and Chatsworth reminded us of 
Elizabeth Bennet’s northern tour with the Gardiners. 

Jane Austen’s birthday was celebrated in Stone at the Crown Hotel, a coaching 
inn rebuilt in 1779 to the design of Henry Holland. 

I attended the JASNA conference in California, and was delighted that Lucy 
Magruder, until recently president of the South West branch of JASNA, accepted 
the offer of honorary life membership of our Branch. 

Fund-raising for a computer was given a boost with income from a strawberry 
tea on a sunny day in July and a tour of Hamstall Ridware; and by a programme of 
readings and music at The Vyne, near Basingstoke, in November. This is to be 
repeated in November 1993 (tickets from the National Trust). 

Sense and Sensibility is the subject for the study day at Keele University in April 
and for the study weekend on 2-3 October, also at Keele. 

GAYE KING 


Chawton 

The response to the evening of music and readings to commemorate the 175th 
anniversary of Jane Austen’s death was disappointing, but those who did come 
thoroughly enjoyed the piano-playing of Julius Drake and the lovely voice of 
Melanie Armitstead. Melanie sang contemporary songs and read extracts from the 
letters and novels, including some of the Juvenilia, which were hugely enjoyed. We 
were able to have the refreshments alfresco in the courtyard before the sun set. It 
seems that June and July are the only practicable months in which to hold evening 
events, with the long light evenings. Apart from the bright coloured lights of the 
Grey Friar Inn, there is no street-lighting in Chawton. 

The recent winter 1992/93 saw the Jane Austen Memorial Trust’s plans for a 
new bookshop come to fruition. Because we did not want to put up our admission 
fees, believing that Jane Austen’s House should be accessible to everyone, 
regardless of their income, we had to find some other way of raising money for the 
upkeep and running expenses of the House, which are considerable. Having 
discovered that the income from selling books and souvenirs was equalling, and 
then exceeding, that from admission fees, we decided to ‘go for broke’, as they say, 
and risk our all to expand the sales area. 

The new bookshop is in our old office at the foot of the stairs, beneath Jane 
Austen’s bedroom. Removing all the books from the Drawing-Room sales table 
meant that there would be more space to display souvenirs for sale. We are 
increasing the range of fine-quality goods, at various price levels. All this, of course, 
meant that we needed a new office. The only space still available was in the little 
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barn up the steps behind the well across the courtyard, and this has now been made 
into a very practical and attractive office. All the books which had been stored in 
the old office also needed a new home, and space behind the kitchen area in the 
Granary complex has now been insulated and lined with capacious cupboards. This 
was where we used to keep garden tools, sacks of peat and flower pots, so we now 
have a large wooden potting-shed behind the beech hedge in the garden work area. 
How one thing leads to another! The only available space left in the House now is 
in the attics, or garrets as Jane Austen called them, where the Austen ladies’ 
manservant lived. We are having shelves and cupboards fitted up there, for the 
storage of bulky but lightweight goods, such as the Jane Austen’s House sweatshirts 
and T-shirts. 

Local groups are gradually discovering that the Granary lecture room is 
available for hire in the evenings (£6 per hour, with the use of projector and screen, 
and kitchen area, seating for 60 people). The Southern Circle of the Jane Austen 
Society, having decided to become official after starting as a get-together after the 
first seminar in Bath, are now holding their meetings in the Granary two or three 
times a year. The Committee of the Jane Austen Society holds its meetings there too, 
gratis, by kind permission of the Trustees of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust. 

JEAN BOWDEN 


JANE AUSTEN'S HOUSE 

JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 

CHAWTON, ALTON, HANTS 
Telephone: (0420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived from 1809 to 1817 
Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking - refreshments are 
also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family including 
furniture, pictures, books, letters and documents. Old bakehouse 
with family's wash tub, bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 11 - 4.30 daily April to October, 
November, December and March: Wednesday to Sunday 
January and February: Saturday and Sunday 
Adults £1.50, Children 50p, Groups £1 
Book Shop 
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Steventon 

In the autumn of 1992 we welcomed our new Rector, Michael Kenning, and his 
family to our United Benefice of North Waltham, Steventon, Ashe, and Deane. 
They have come from a busy parish in Leigh-on-Solent and are happy to be 
discovering the challenge of four country parishes. 

During the year we have completed a map of the churchyard and will proceed 
to survey the inscriptions and photograph the headstones in 1993. Finally a copy of 
the project will be lodged with the Hampshire Record Office. We have been greatly 
assisted in this project by Rachel Peterson, a young friend from Australia who is a 
member of the Jane Austen Society there and edited their annual publication, 
‘Sensibilities’, before coming to this country for two years. 

We keep in contact with many friends in the North American Society and are 
happy to welcome them and show them our local churches with Jane Austen 
associations. W ith the generous support of all our friends and well-wishers, we have 
been encouraged to embark on the restoration of the bell tower of St Nicholas 
Church. Two of the three bells are said to be dated 1470 and at present we have been 
advised not to use them as the fixings and fittings appear to be very original! 

We hope that many Society members and friends will find their way to St 
Nicholas’ and enjoy the atmosphere of peace and tranquility as much as we do, who 
have the good fortune to live in Steventon. 

JOYCE BOWN 


The Jane Austen Society of Australia 

JASA continues to flourish. Bi-monthly meetings have been well-attended and a 
wide variety of subjects discussed, not only aspects of the novels - a positive view 
of Fanny Price, for instance - but also aspects of English society at the turn of the 
18th century: silver, the British army, cookery and household management. 

We had a most enjoyable weekend conference in the country, complete with the 
usual Assembly Ball. For 1993, in conjunction with the State Library of New South 
Wales, we have organised a day conference on 7 August. The Library’s wide 
network and large membership will bring JASA to the attention of the literary 
public. Speakers are to include distinguished academics from Australia and New 
Zealand. 

JASA’s twice-yearly journal, ‘Sensibilities’, publishes transcripts of papers and 
lectures presented at meetings and the conference. 

The Society was pleased to donate £250 to the Jane Austen Centre Trust; this 
was raised through raffles, donations and the Society’s funds. 

We would welcome still more members from the UK. Please send bank draft for 
$20.00 to the Treasurer: Margaret Pryor, 23 Lady Game Drive, Lindfield, NSW 
2070. 
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Any members visiting Sydney would be warmly welcomed at the conference, 
or meetings. Please contact me, the President, at 1 Queens Road, Asquith, NSW 
2077 (telephone (02) 476 6026). 

NORA WALKER 


The Jane Austen Society of North America 

JASNA’s annual conference at Santa Monica, California, was a cheerful occasion, 
much enjoyed by all 250 members who had gathered to discuss and learn about 
‘Jane Austen’s letters and the sea’. 

This year members will travel north to Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies - 
7-10 October. Aspects of Persuasion will be the main theme, Margaret Drabble a 
principal speaker. 

After four years as President Mrs Eileen Sutherland has handed over the reins 
to Ms Garnet Bass from Raleigh, North Carolina. 

J. David Grey 

We have all been greatly saddened by the death on 11 March of Jack Grey, co- 
founder and first president of JASNA. He came regularly, year after year, to the 
annual meeting'in Chawton, sometimes as the climax of a tour he had lead round 
cities and sites known to Jane Austen; his many friends here would look forward to 
his cheerful greeting. 

Jack retired last year as assistant principal of the John S. Roberts Junior High 
School in East Harlem, New York City. He had edited two collections of Jane 
Austen studies, The Jane Austen Companion and Jane Austen s Beginnings, and 
had published many articles on her work. He was 57. 

H.L. 
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James Austens poetical biography 
of John Bond 


In the Society’s Report for 1985 Dr D. Dean Cantrell suggested that John Bond, the 
Revd George Austen’s farm bailiff at Steventon, had provided Jane with source 
material for the creation of Mr Knightley’s devoted farm servant William Larkins, 
and gave a brief sketch of John Bond’s life in support of this theory. 1 Research in 
the parish registers of Deane and Steventon enables John’s family to be identified 
and related to other comments in Jane’s letters; furthermore, another source of 
direct information is available, in the form of James Austen’s own poetical 
description of John’s life and character. 

James has been described as the poet of the Austen family 2 and certainly from 
his boyhood days he seems always to have chosen verse as the vehicle in which to 
express his thoughts and feelings. Many of his poems were preserved in his family, 
and in the 1830s, when James-Edward Austen-Leigh was suffering from some 
throat ailment which limited his powers of conversation, he passed the time by 
transcribing his father’s verses into albums. One of these albums, Anna Lefroy’s 
copy, is now owned by the Jane Austen Memorial Trust and is kept at Chawton 
Cottage; a second album, with similar but not identical contents, is in the Austen- 
Leigh archive. This latter album includes 712 lines of blank verse, entitled ‘The 
(Economy of Rural Life’, and James-Edward has added the explanatory note: ‘The 
following Poem was begun in the Summer of 1819, and was left unfinished a few 
weeks before the Writer’s death - ’. The poem is a general moralisation, in 
philosophic strains, about country life as opposed to city life, but there are a few 
places where James’ comments are more down-to-earth and personal, and can be 
identified as relating to his own life in Steventon; the extract concerning John Bond 
is the most specific of these. 

The parish registers show that John Bond, bom ca 1738, came from Laverstoke 
to marry Ann Naishon or Nation (baptised 14 October 1751) at Deane on 23 
February 1772. Their first child, Hannah, had already been bom and baptised 
elsewhere, and was buried, ‘infant’, at Deane on 8 July 1772. 3 Their second 
daughter, also called Hannah, was baptised at Deane on 22 August 1773, and she 
was followed by George (bap. 17 November 1776), John junior (bap. 20 August 
1780) and Elizabeth (bap. 10 August 1782). This Elizabeth (‘Lizzie 1 ) grew up to be 
apprenticed to Miss Small the dressmaker in 1798 4 and to marry Joseph Beale of 
Overton, at Steventon, on 21 September 1809. John junior became a gamekeeper, 
and his daughter Mary was married at Steventon on 4 January 1847 to John Bennett. 
The other two children do not reappear in either the Deane or Steventon registers, 
and so presumably left the area to work and live elsewhere as they reached maturity. 
John Bond himself was buried at Steventon on 22 February 1825 at the age of 87, 
his wife Ann having predeceased him by a month - she was buried on 27 January 
1825 aged 73. 
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So much for the official records of John Bond’s life; lines 536-637 of James 
Austen’s poem give us his biography: 

One such I daily see; & though the mean 
And vulgar annals of a peasant’s life 
May draw on his Biographer a smile 
Contemptuous from the critic, I will tell 
The simple tale, & from oblivion save 
The memory of an honest, grateful man. 

For many a year, upon our little farm 
The plough he guided; & a master serv’d 
Kind, liberal & good - he served my Father, 

And served him with activity & zeal. 

His master’s interest was his own - his heart 
Was ever in the field or in the Bam. 

No other joy he wished for, than to see 
His well-conditioned team & thriving crops; 

No other learning knew, than how to chalk 
With figures no one but himself could read, 

On his oak table, the last month’s account: 

Nor other dissipation knew, beyond 
The yearly gala of a harvest home. 

Thus year succeeded year, & in due time 
His temperate habits, & his frugal life, 

Enabled him with provident forecast 
For helpless age, or children, to lay by 
A sum, not trifling, for his moderate wants. 

But in a luckless hour he lent it all 
To a fair-spoken speculative man. 

Who broke, & fled his country; & a small 
And paltry dividend was all he got. 

What said he then? I do remember well - 
He said, “I must forgive him”, & he did. 

I never heard him with intemperate rage 
Abuse the wretch who wronged him - What he felt 
He felt in silence - lived as he was wont. 

And patiently began a second hoard. 

Thus past some years succeeding till at length 
The farm was vacant, for my Father’s age 
Required rest, & so did honest John’s. 

To Bath removed my parent; ere he went 

He for his faithful servant found a place 

With a kind neighbour, who well knew his worth. 

And placed him in a cottage tight & warm. 
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And gave him to direct & overlook 
The labourers on a wide extended farm; 

And to the weekly market, never failed 
To send him with his sample - Office deemed 
Of no small credit, dignity & trust. 

And seemed it now, as if his future days 
Would all pass quietly, without fresh change. 

But human life, e’en in a peasant’s cot 
Exhibits many an unexpected turn. 

One mom (I shall not soon forget it) we were rous’ 
By the loud cry of fire - & starting up 
Beheld the cottage & adjacent bam 
In one bright blaze. Already the thatch’d roof 
Had disappeared - Along the rafters old, 

Dry with the eastern breeze of windy March, 

Quick ran the crackling flame - Up rose the smoke, 
In circling volumes - & a flashy shower 
Of mingled sparks & ashes, far & wide 
Dimm’d the dark sky, & fell o’er distant fields. 
Meanwhile, the village crowd assembling round, 

Had roused my good old neighbour from his bed; 

He, & his little family, escaped 
Unhurt, & there was time, & just enough 
To have saved from the fast spreading flame 
His goods & chattels - But amongst this scene 
Of wild confusion, he bethought him soon. 

That in a shed contiguous to the bam 
Was lodg’d a fine & valuable colt, 

A favourite of his Master’s. What to do 
Was soon decided, & as soon performed. 

He rush’d, with all the activity of youth 
Into the stall, & soon led out 
The snorting, trembling animal - thus sav’d 
His master’s property, & left his own 
To perish as it might; and so he lost 
His little all. For soon the smouldering cot. 

And all within it, sank into a heap 
Of burning ashes; and alone remained 
An outside shell of black & dismal wall. 

‘Tis somewhat late, at threescore years & ten 
To start afresh in life - to have a home 
And house to look for; but he look’d not long, 

For from that hour (I claim no merit here. 

What could I less?) I took him to my house, 


And, like Orlando, nurtured the old age 
Of this good Adam - And now twelve years 
Have almost slipp’d away, since he became 
A thankful inmate of the Parsonage. 

But ne’er shall I forget, when first I made 
The welcome offer, what a grateful joy 
His timeworn features show’d. He started up 
And grasping my seized hand (I almost think 
I feel the pressure, while I tell the tale), 

“And will you, then God bless you Sir,” he said. 

Nor were these words the mere effusion quick 
Of feeling. Rude & native eloquence 
Here spoke the language of an honest heart; 

And gave a pledge, which he has long redeem’d 
By many a year’s officious service done. 

Such as a healthful & a green old age, 

“Frosty, but kindly”, can as yet perform. 

Further details of this tiny but intense rural tragedy are given in the diary of the Revd 
J.H.G. Lefroy of Ashe, March 9th 1808: ‘Last Sunday morning early [6 March] a 
fire broke out in two Tenements at S teventon belonging to Mr. Edwd. Austen, which 
in about a quarter of an hour reduced them to a bare shell, & entirely burnt down a 
Bam adjoining in which was lodged about £80 worth of com belonging to the 
Digweeds, which of course was consumed. The Bonds, who lived in one of the 
Tenements, with difficulty saved themselves, & a little furniture; but a poor old man 
& woman who inhabited the other end were so dreadfully burnt that the woman has 
since died.’ 5 The Steventon parish register shows that Elizabeth Lovell was buried 
on 9 March 1808 - ‘died in consequence of the fire which took place at the house 
where she lived.’ 

As the bam in question seems to have been very close to Steventon Parsonage, 
it was probably the one in which the young Austens had performed their Christmas 
theatricals in past years - ‘the flattened mound where it stood’ being shown to 
Constance and Ellen Hill at the end of the nineteenth century. 6 

Following James Austen’s death in December 1819, Henry Austen took over 
the Steventon living and held it until their nephew William Knight was of age to be 
instituted as Rector in 1823, and it was William Knight who conducted John Bond’s 
funeral service in 1825. As the living remained with the Austen family, presumably 
John and his wife Ann were able to spend their last years still sheltered under the 
roof of the parsonage. 

DEIRDRE LE FAYE 

1 D. Dean Cantrell, ‘John Bond: A source for William Larkins?’ in Jane Austen Society 

Collected Reports 1976-1985, 339-44. The name of ‘Cheesedown’ for the eastern section of 
Edward Austen Knight’s Street Farm is unlikely to be explained so literally as a farm which 
supplied cheese. Eilert Ekwall’s Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names shows 
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that names with an element of ches, chess, chees are derived from the Old English ceosol, cisel, 
cysel, meaning gravel or shingle - as in the sea-coast Chesil Bank, Dorset, or Chesil Street, 
Winchester, beside the river. Vancouver’s General View of the Agriculture of Hampshire 
(1813), refers to chesselly soil in some parts of the county. 

2 G.H. Tucker, A Goodly Heritage (Manchester 1983), 99. 

3 The fact that the Bonds’ first child was illegitimate does not, in the context of the time and 
place, indicate any particular immorality on their part. The parish registers for Deane and 
Steventon show that during the eighteenth century most first children of the village families 
were conceived before marriage; as the poor had no form of support in their old age except for 
what their children could provide, it was very necessary for a labourer to know that his 
sweetheart would prove a fertile wife, before he married her. 

4 Jane Austen’s letter No. 13, 1 December 1798. 

5 Quoted by Anna Lefroy in her Lefroy MS. 

6 Constance Hill, Jane Austen, her homes & her friends (London 1904), 81. 


Great Novel Readers 

‘[We] are great Novel-readers & not ashamed of being so’ 23-year-old Jane wrote 
to Cassandra on 18/19 December 1798. She was not ashamed, but when James 
Edward Austen-Leigh was completing his Memoir of Jane Austen (1870) he and his 
sister Caroline were uneasy that their aunt should be writing comic verses about the 
Winchester races only three days before her death. In Victorian eyes such levity was 
inappropriate for a Christian about to meet her Maker. 

Was there a similar reason for James Edward’s son William and grandson 
Richard Austen-Leigh neglecting to include in Jane Austen, her Life and Letters 
(1913) the whole of a letter from Mrs Austen to her grand-daughter Anna Lefroy? 
Did they think Mrs Austen ought not at such a time to be indulging in anything so 
frivolous as reading a novel? No, it is more likely they felt such homely family 
remarks were not of interest, unaware that in the future any crumb of information 
about their aunt and her family would be eagerly savoured by a worshipping public. 

Whatever inward distress Mrs Austen may have been feeling, she probably 
obtained some solace from reading, even as, it will be recalled, the death of their 
mother did not preclude Edward Knight’s boys from playing ‘bilbocatch.... spillikins, 
paper ships, riddles, conundrums, and cards....’ (Jane’s letter of 24/25 October 
1808). 

A facsimile of Mrs Austen ’ s letter (not dated, but believed to have been written 
on 14 July 1817), appears below. The 2nd paragraph has not hitherto been 
published. 

Tales of My Landlord^ Walter Scottwere novels published in threeSeries: The 
Black Dwarf, vol.l, and Old Mortality, vols 2-4; 2-4 in the First Series were 
published in 1816, the latter a ‘vivid picture of the follies to which religious 
enthusiasm earned the covenanters’ (The Oxford Companion to Literature, 5th 
edn). 

Perhaps the subject matter was altogether too oppressive for Frank’s family, at 
the time occupying Edward Knight’s Great House at Chawton. No wonder they did 
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not get on very quickly; there can have been little leisure for reading in a family of 
seven children. Mary Jane, the eldest, was ten years old, the youngest, Elizabeth, 
but three months. It was of this child that Jane Austen wrote on 22 May 1817 to her 
friend Anne Sharp: ‘Mrs F. A. has had a much shorter confinement than I have - with 
a Baby to produce into the bargain. We were put to bed nearly at the same time, & 
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she has been quite recovered this great while.’ 

Four days after Mrs Austen wrote to Anna, Jane died. Three of her brothers - 
the ‘uncles’ mentioned - were present at the funeral, as well as James Edward, son 
of Jane’s eldest brother who was too ill to attend. 

JOAN AUSTEN-LEIGH 
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Lavender drops and Hungary water 

Elinor, in her efforts to treat her sister’s hysteria, persuaded Marianne to take some 
lavender drops, which Jane Austen tells us, ‘were of use; and from that time till Mrs. 
Jennings returned she (Marianne) continued on the bed quiet and motionless. 1 The 
treatment of hysteria with lavender drops may seem obscure to the modem reader, 
unfamiliar with the materia medica of the eighteenth century, but visitors to Bath 
at that time were well aware of the popularity of lavender and other volatile 
substances. Matt Bramble wrote from there to Dr Lewis, about a ball at which he 
had fainted, due he said, to ‘a compound of villainous smells.’ The mingled odours 
included ‘Hungary-water, spirit of lavender, assafoetida drops, musk, hartshorn, 
and sal volatile.’ 2 

Hungary water was based on a recipe, said to have been found in a document 
of 1235, written by Queen Elisabeth of Hungary. She, it was alleged, received the 
recipe from an angel and used it so successfully, that although aged seventy-one and 
troubled by gout, she recovered her health and became so remarkably beautiful the 
King of Poland asked her to marry him. The queen however refused. The remedy, 
known as Hungary water, became extremely popular and was used for every ill 
during much of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The legend, so successful 
in promoting sales, was only a clever piece of eighteenth-century advertising and 
the story about Queen Elisabeth of Hungary was pure invention. 3 The treatment was 
recommended, for example, by Mr Oliver, who supplied Walter Godfrey with 
Hungary water on no fewer than ten occasions between 4 November 1734 and 5 
December 1735. All these bathings in the water failed to save poor Godfrey from 
the blister, boluses and potions of Mr Oliver. 4 

Rosemary, from which Hungary water is derived, had been used medicinally 
before the eighteenth century; ‘Here’s rosemary for you, that’s for remembrance,’ 
says Ophelia. Culpeper tells us that ‘It helps a weak memory, and quickens the 
senses’, and he also informs us that it ‘helps those that have any cough, phthisic, or 
consumption’, which possibly explains the use of Hungary water in the case of Mr 
Oliver’s patient, the long-suffering Godfrey. Today, Hungary water is forgotten 
and oil of rosemary is now but rarely employed as a perfume for scalp lotions, 
having formerly been described by Culpeper as ‘a sovereign balm’. 5 

Lavender, too has fallen from its former glories as a remedy. Culpeper, who 
points out that ‘Mercury owns the herb’, says ‘Lavender is of a special good use for 
all the griefs and pains of the head and brain that proceed of a cold cause, as the 
apoplexy, falling sickness, the dropsy, or sluggish malady, cramps, convulsions, 
palsies, and often faintings.’ 6 Elinor’s lavender drops referred to above, were the 
preparation of lavender known as Tinctura Lavandulae Composita. In 1721 this 
tincture contained in addition to lavender, sage, rosemary, betony, borage, lilies of 
the valley, cowslips, balm, orange flowers, bay berries, cinnamon, mace, nutmegs, 
cardamoms, cubebs, aloes wood, etc; twenty-seven ingredients altogether being 
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macerated in French brandy. 7 Later, the number of ingredients was drastically 
reduced to six, 8 until finally this tincture, sometimes called red lavender, consisted 
of oil of lavender, oil of rosemary, cinnamon, nutmeg and red sandal wood 
macerated in alcohol, cloves being omitted from the form ula 

Originally known as palsy drops, the tincture was widely employed in official 
medicine, declining in importance during the nineteenth century. It continued in use 
as a domestic remedy for fainting attacks, often combined with sal volatile, until the 
1930s, but it is now almost unknown. The formula of the compound tincture was 
removed from the British pharmacopoeia in 1932, but a formula was given in the 
British Pharmaceutical codes of 1934 and 1949. It was omitted from the codex in 
1954 as the demand for the preparation had declined, owing to doubts, which had 
been expressed for many years, about its medicinal properties. In fact, the tincture 
had become only a rather expensive colouring and perfuming agent for red lotion. 
The formula of the lotion was changed during the last war to save alcohol and the 
colour red became a synthetic dye. s The return of peace did not bring back that minor 
luxury of prewar days and it is unlikely we shall ever again perfume our red lotion 
with lavender drops. No longer can lavender be regarded as effective in those 
‘inward and outward griefs’, for which Culpeper recommended it, and for which 
Jane Austen made Elinor give it to her sister, the poor broken-hearted Marianne. 

WILLIAM H. BOORMAN 

1 Sense and Sensibility, chapter 29. 

2 Tobias Smollett, Humphry Clinker (1771; 1965 Dent, Everyman’s Library) p 63. 

3 A.C. Wootton, Chronicles of Pharmacy, vol. I (1910 Macmillan, London) pp 296-8. 

4 H.T. White, Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club 1951-3, xviii, 1954, pp 28-35. 

5 Nicholas Culpeper, The Complete Herbal (c. 1795; new edition 1953, Imperial Chemicals 
(Pharmaceuticals) [London] privately printed pp 219-20. 

6 Culpeper, p. 146. 

7 Wootton, vol U, p 146. 

8 R. Christison, A Dispensatory, 2nd edn (1848 A. & C. Black, Edinburgh) pp 594-6. 

9 National War Formulary, 2nd edn (1943 HMSO, London) p 5. 

Reprinted from the Newsletter of the Hampshire Field Club, 1967,1, 5, by kind permission. 
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An unnoted Radcliffe echo 
in Northanger Abbey 


Although Jane Austen’s imitations and parodies of Mrs Radclifffe’s novels in 
Northanger Abbey have been much discussed, one allusion at least has been 
overlooked until now. On the journey from Bath to Northanger, Catherine Morland 
mentally enthuses about Henry Tilney: 

his hat sat so well, and the innumerable capes of his great-coat looked 
so becomingly important! — To be driven by him, next to being 
dancing with him, was certainly the greatest happiness in the world 
(chapter xx). 

At Bath, Catherine has been reading The Mysteries of Udolpho. Jane Austen 
probably intended an alert reader to recognise that Catherine is unconsciously 
echoing Annette’s praise for Ludovico, the man she admires and eventually 
marries, in Mrs Radcliffe’s novel: 

a tall, handsome young man - Signor Cavigni’s lacquey - who 
always wears his cloak with such a grace, thrown round his left arm, 
and his hat set on so smartly, all on one side. 

STEPHEN DERRY 
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Cassandra 


We all know very well that the name of Jane Austen’s sister was Cassandra and that 
she was named after her mother, who had been Cassandra Leigh. Mrs Austen was 
the daughter of the Revd Thomas Leigh, whose brother, the Revd Dr Theophilus 
Leigh, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, also had a daughter Cassandra, who 
married the Revd Samuel Cooke. His other brother, William Leigh, also had a 
daughter Cassandra, who married Edward Turner of Ambrosden. 

One is often asked when the r ame Cassandra - attractive in itself, but with sad 
overtones for those who remember classical legend - appeared first in the Leigh 
family. So far, we have been referred back to Cassandra Willoughby who, in 1713, 
married, as his second wife, James Brydges. In 1719 he became the first Duke of 
Chandos. His sister, Mary Brydges, had married an earlier Theophilus Leigh, the 
father of the three Leigh brothers mentioned above. This meant that Duchess 
Cassandra was, by marriage, a great-aunt of the nieces named after her. 

We now know that Duchess Cassandra, bom in 1670, was the grand-daughter 
of a Francis Willoughby who had married a Cassandra Ridgeway, who must have 
been bom about 1631. She belonged to a family of Tor Mohun (the modem 
Torquay), whose forbears can be traced back to the fifteenth century. In 1540 John 
Ridgeway had become part-owner of Torwood Grange, previously belonging to 
Torre Abbey; and later his son became the owner of Torre Abbey itself. Early in the 
reign of James I John’s grandson was appointed Vice-Treasurer and Treasurer at 
War in Ireland. This led to his being made in 1622 the first Earl of Londonderry, a 
title which continued in his family until 1765. The parish church of Tor Mohun (now 
used by the local Greek Orthodox congregation) contains a number of Ridgeway 
memorials. Cassandra Ridgeway was the younger daughter of this first Earl of 
Londonderry. 

She married Francis Willoughby who died in 1665. The children of this 
marriage were two daughters and another Francis, who was one of the first members 
of the Royal Society. He married Emma Barnard; they had two sons, and the 
Cassandra who became Duchess of Chandos. From then on, as we have seen, the 
name Cassandra proliferated in the Leigh family, into which the Duke’s sister, 
Mary, had married. 

Modem Torquay still treasures Torre Abbey; but the Torwood Grange of the 
Ridgeways has almost disappeared under later developments. A bam that was 
attached to Torwood Grange has been transformed into four dwellings, known as 
Clifton Grove Cottages, two side by side, and joined to Manor Bam Cottages, one 
above the other. They can be found in Clifton Grove and reached by climbing the 
steps opposite Hunter’s Moon Hotel, in Babbacombe Road, which lead up to the 
Old Torwood Road. Alongside the blocks of flats called Torwood Mount, now 
standing on the site of Torwood Grange of the Ridgeways, can be seen the side of 
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the old barn, with its ancient buttresses, which contrast with the modem skylights 
of the upper Manor Bam Cottage. 

Until we can find an earlier Cassandra we must be content to trace the name 
back to Cassandra Ridgeway of Tor Mohun, whose family had been prominent 
there for at least two centuries. 

WILLIAM JARVIS 


New books 

As a regular feature of the Report we shall be including short reviews of recent 
books of interest to our readers. The first of these is The World of Jane Austen by 
Nigel Nicolson (1991, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £17.99). A most attractive book, 
well-written and well-illustrated, with photographs in colour and black-and-white, 
this presents a vivid picture of the countryside, the houses and interiors with which 
Jane Austen was familiar and which she drew upon in creating the world of the 
novels. 

Oliver McDonagh takes a more severely historical approach in Jane Austen: 
Real and Imagined Worlds (1991, Yale, £18.95), relating the individual novels 
closely to the novelist’s experience of the social and economic history of Regency 
England: Mansfield Park to Religion, Persuasion to Families, Emma to Social 
Traffic, and so on. 

An enjoyable work of recent criticism (rare to find!) is Jane Austen's Novels: 
The Art of Clarity by Roger Gard (1992, Yale, £18.95), to be recommended warmly 
to those who enjoy reading about the novels and about Jane Austen as a writer. 

B.C.S. 


Editor’s Note: Reviews will now appear in the Society’s Newsletter. 
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Jane Austens Don Juan 


A discerning playgoer, with an innate sense of theatre, Jane Austen is writing to 
Cassandra on 15 September 1813 from Henrietta Street, Covent Garden: ‘Imustsay 
that I have seen nobody on the stage who has been a more interesting character than 
that compound of cruelty and lust.’ 

The day before, she had travelled with Edward Knight and his three eldest 
daughters, Fanny, Lizzy, and Marianne, from Chawton to London, arriving at 
brother Henry’s house at a quarter past four. At seven that evening, suitably 
refreshed and tidied after their journey, they all set off again in a coach, with Henry, 
for the Lyceum Theatre. 

This was not the present building, which before its reconstruction was Irving’s 
Lyceum, but an earlier theatre built in 1772 in part of the gardens of Exeter House 
in the Strand. Used mainly for concerts, it had also held Madame Tussaud’s first 
exhibition of waxworks, and now regularly housed the Drury Lane company during 
the summer and early autumn. The principal item on the triple bill that evening was 
Don Juan, subtitled The Libertine Destroyed. A mixture of drama and pantomime, 
enlivened with generous helpings of music from fiddles, a harpsichord, miscella¬ 
neous wind instruments and a kettledrum in the orchestra pit, it was advertised to 
conclude with a spectacular Representation of the Infernal Regions. 

‘We were in a private box’ writes Jane, ‘which made it much more pleasant. 
The box is directly on the stage.’ She tells Cassandra that Lizzy and Marianne 
‘revelled’ in Don Juan and this was the character which so impressed Jane herself. 
It was half-past eleven when they left the Don languishing in Hell, amid red flames 
and smoke, and all the other special effects, visual and musical, of the finale. It had 
been a long day. Her feeling for characterisation is so unerring that it is worth 
looking a little further into the performance she saw, and at such close quarters, that 
night at the old Lyceum. 

Like many enthusiasts for Jane Austen’s correspondence, I take pleasure in 
filling in for myself, by a little diligent research, the background to her lively 
impressions of places and people. It was to this end that I turned to the archives of 
the Theatre Museum in Covent Garden for the actual Lyceum playbill of 14 
September 1813. 

Theatre programmes were not introduced until the 1850s. It was from the 
boldly printed red-and-black-lettered bills, pasted up outside the theatre, that the 
public obtained information about the cast, the setting, the music. I wanted in 
particular to discover (since Jane doesn’t tell us) the identity of the actor she saw 
play the title role in Don Juan. It was, I learned from the playbill, a Mr I. Wallack. 

The capital letter I was sometimes used by 18th- and early 19th-century 
compositors in place of a capital J. It happened as early as the First Folio publication 
of Shakespeare’s plays in 1623, in which Ben Jonson’s initials are given as B.I. and 
the name of the printer Jaggard appears as laggard. It was in fact a young actor 
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named James W allack, just turned eighteen, whose portrayal of the charismatic and 
lecherous hero had prompted Jane’s reaction in her letter to Cassandra. 

Pride and Prejudice had been published in January of that year. When Jane 
saw young Wallack as Don Juan in September she had already written much, if not 
perhaps quite all, of Mansfield Park. That book would not be published until May 
of the following year. Perfectionist that she was, in September 1813 there may have 
been fine tuning still to be done. 

The theme of Mansfield Park can be seen as the opposition between potential 
good and potential evil; the book is full of undercurrents. Watching the play that 
night, she had already written of how, in the world of the theatre, a dangerous 
element of emotional interplay can arise from too close a propinquity. Even in Sir 
Thomas Bertram’s billiard-room, where the edges of reality and make-believe are 
blurred as the young people stumble through their roles in the ill-chosen Lovers 
Vows, a play which in the original German of August Kotzebue was Das Kind der 
Liebe - The Love Child. 

Jane’s views on plays and performers are always shrewd, sometimes scathing. 
She introduces coups de theatre, with split-second timing, into every one of her 
novels, and her sense of theatre never fails her. She knew exactly what she was doing 
when she chose Lovers’ Vows as the vehicle in which to enmesh the romantic 
impulses and (although she could not be explicit) the sexual promptings of some 
among the amateur actors. 

She wrote, as all good writers do, out of what she read, what she observed, and 
what seized her imagination. Desertion, broken hearts, unhappy marriages, adul¬ 
tery, illegitimacy - all these are to be found in her novels, shadows beneath the 
sparkle on the surface. The woman who, as a member of the Lyceum audience, 
followed the progress of the libertine on his road to Hell had a subtle understanding 
of the disastrous impact a plausible young rogue could have upon feminine 
sensibility. Her personal gallery of silver-tongued charmers already included 
Willoughby in Sense and Sensibility and Wickham in Pride and Prejudice. The 
nonpareil among them, Henry Crawford, was about to make his bow on the literary 
scene. 

‘Henry Crawford acted well, and it was a pleasure to her to creep into the 
theatre, and attend the rehearsals.... Mr. Crawford was considerably the best actor 
of all.’ Thus Fanny Price in Mansfield Park, disarmed in spite of herself by his 
quality as a reader, as an actor, whether of Shakespeare or of Lovers' Vows. In Mr 
Crawford’s reading there was a variety of excellence beyond what she had ever met 
with. The King, the Queen, Buckingham, Wolsey, Cromwell, all were given in turn; 
for with the happiest knack, the happiest power of jumping and guessing, he could 
always light, at will, on the best scene, or the best speeches of each; and whether it 
were dignity or pride, or tenderness or remorse, or whatever were to be expressed, 
he could do it with equal beauty. ...His acting had first taught Fanny what pleasure 
a play might give, and his reading brought all his acting before her again... From 
which it requires very little stretch of the imagination to see Henry Crawford, had 
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his destiny led him along a different path, treading the boards as Don J uan and other 
elegant triflers with the female heart. As a professional actor he would, I daresay, 
have done well, becoming known at the Theatres Royal of Bath and elsewhere as 
‘Gentleman’ Crawford, very popular with impressionable young women. 

I began to wonder about the real life young play actor, James Wallack. Where 
did he come from? How did he fare in all the hurly-burly of the theatrical profession 
during the Victorian era yet to come? Information is scattered and fragmentary, but 
I have been able to piece together from various sources, above all from a great many 
old playbills, the shape of his career. His name is almost forgotten today on our side 
of the Atlantic but this man was destined to become the most admired and respected 
of American actor-managers. In New York, a theatre on Broadway would bear his 
name - ‘ Wallack’s’. It would become a beacon of all that was best and most stylish, 
most cultured, and indeed most British, in the American theatre of the 1850s and 
60s. One comes across references to his grace of person, his gentlemanly manner, 
and to a finely modulated and unusually sweet voice. James Hackett, who saw him 
act, left this description: 

His figure and bearing... were very distinguished, his eye was sparkling, his 
hair was dark, curly and luxuriant. His facial features were finely chiselled, 
and together with the natural conformation of his head, throat and chest he 
presented a remarkable specimen of manly beauty. 1 

No wonder Jane Austen found his Don Juan so interesting! Another contem¬ 
porary noted: ‘His demeanour was marked by natural dignity. His voice was rich, 
sweet and clear, his articulation distinct When he spoke under strong excitement, 
his sonorous tones flowed over the action in a veritable silver torrent of musical 
sound. He was alive to the tips of his fingers.' 2 

It would, of course, be fanciful to speculate as to whether Jane may not have 
been influenced in her final revision of Mansfield Park by this graceful young 
actor’s portrayal of the archetypal philanderer. Fanciful perhaps, but even allowing 
that those attributes which were to captivate so many women may not yet all have 
been present in the actor of eighteen, I cannot believe it was not something of 
Wallack himself which engaged Jane’s attention that night in September. 

He was bom on 24 August 1795 in Hercules Buildings, Lambeth. His father, 
William Wallack, was an actor and singer at Astley’s Amphitheatre. His mother, 
Elizabeth Field, had in her youth appeared with Garrick’s company at Drury Lane. 
James is said to have first set foot upon a stage at the age of four, in a spectacle 
entitled Bluebeard, at the Royal Circus Theatre in St George’s Fields. This snippet 
of information led me back to the Theatre Museum. Although no record survives 
of that first appearance at the Royal Circus, there is a reference to his father 
performing there as the King of Quito in a play called The Virgin of the Sun; Mrs 
Wallack also, as Janet, a Female Rustic in The Castles of Dunbayne. It was 
obviously a family engagement, a ‘joint’ as they were termed, and apparently 
included their son since on 30 June 1806 there he is, aged ten, in The Cloud King 
or The Magic Rose, billed as Master Wallack. The entertainment is described as a 
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New Splendid Melodramatic Tale of Enchantment. His role is given at some length 
as ‘Benigno, the Guardian Genius of a Persian Prince transformed into a Monster’. 
In those days melodramatic simply meant blending music and drama, to accommo¬ 
date the licensing law, and did not yet carry the disparaging suggestion of something 
unreal or overdone. A ring is thrown into a fountain, from which Benigno rises, 
accompanied by atmospheric lighting and appropriate music from the fiddles. It’s 
a part somewhere between Ariel and Puck, requiring grace of movement, and the 
skills of mime. The ability also to make effective use of such lines as: 

I know thy heart is tender, thy bosom is pure. 

But naught can thy anguish remove. 

The charm that transformed thee must ever endure. 

Till Beauty that heart shall approve. 

There were some wonderfully rich and colourful productions at the Royal Circus, 
full of magical effects and ballet and songs, and not without literary merit. There is 
nothing like them in our theatres today. 

The boy also appeared at a theatre in Leicester Fields, where he was seen by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who was among other things the lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre. Sheridan gave him a trial engagement, and on 28 December 1807 his name 
appeared for the first time on a Drury Lane playbill: ‘Negro Boy: Master Wallack’ 
in the pantomime Furibond or Harlequin Negro. From this point it becomes 
possible, by studying Drury Lane and Lyceum playbills for the next several years, 
to trace the development of James Wallack’s career up to the night of Jane Austen’s 
visit and beyond. 

As ‘Master Wallack’ he continued to perform children’s roles at the Lane through¬ 
out 1808. In The Rivals Sheridan even gave him place on the bills, along with the 
established players, in the minute part of an Errand Boy, whose only function, apart 
from some cheeky urchin mime, was to be thumped and cuffed and kicked off the 
stage by Fag. A sure-fire comedy moment which never fails to draw laughter and 
a round of applause from audiences still. He was a character called Chingtang in The 
Travellers or Music's Fascination (an operatic drama set in China, Turkey and 
Italy) and a waiter in The Beggar’s Opera. The Wallack family are once again 
enjoying a joint engagement. His mother is one of a chorus of singing nuns in The 
Novice of St Mark’s, and his father crops up frequently in small print on the bills 
among the villagers. Highland clansmen, etc. But on the night of 24 February 1809 
Drury Lane Theatre was destroyed by fire, and the Wallacks faced an uncertain 
time. In the summer they crossed to Ireland where, with others of the dispossessed 
Drury Lane Company, James appeared frequently in Dublin at the Royal Hibernian 
Theatre. 

Meanwhile, on the site of the old Drury Lane Theatre, a new building, in 
essence the one we know today, rose in its place. On 10 October 1812, to excited 
anticipation from a crowded auditorium, the elegant new playhouse opened with 
Hamlet. The Laertes was a handsome and stylish actor of seventeen, billed now as 
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Mr Wallack. He had skill with the rapier, an essential element in his Laertes, as it 
would be again when he came to play Tybalt, and many of the swashbuckling roles 
he was to make his own. The public approved of him, and he was from that night 
launched upon a career at the Lane, where the parts he played became increasingly 
important. 

He pleased audiences as the Prince of Verona in Romeo and Juliet, and as 
Sebastian in Twelfth Night. As Lovewell in The Clandestine Marriage he had the 
splendid entrance line ‘My Fanny in danger! I can contain no longer! ’ The opening 
production of the 1813 autumn season was The School for Scandal, in which he 
played Careless. This was on 11 September, three nights before Jane saw him as 
Don Juan. The following month a new comedy was presented at Drury Lane. It 
was a night off for Wallack, but the title is worthy of note. It was First Impressions?* 


A frisson of recognition will be experienced by anyone acquainted with the history 
of Pride andPrejudice, knowing ‘First Impressions’ to have been Jane’s earlier title 
for the book. A comedy in five acts, the play’s author was one Horatio Smith, a 
much-liked writer of the time. Along with his brother James, he had just been raised 
to the pinnacle of reputation by the runaway success of their Rejected Addresses. 
Published in 1812, these were comic parodies in the styles of celebrated writers of 
the day. They took the form of imaginary addresses supposedly offered in vain by 
Sir Walter Scott, Monk Lewis, Byron, Coleridge and others to be read out from the 
stage at the opening of the new Drury Lane Theatre. In a letter to Cassandra (24 
January 1813) Jane writes: 

Upon Mrs Digweed’s mentioning that she had sent the Rejected Addresses 4 
to Hinton, I began talking to her a little about them, and expressed my hope of 
their having amused her... the Papillons have now got the book, and like it very 
much; their niece Eleanor has recommended it most warmly to them. 

The ‘two Mr Smiths’, as Jane calls them earlier in the same letter, were agreeable 
and cultured men of means, who combined erudition most happily with an engaging 
sense of the ridiculous. Their amiable natures were warmly praised by among others 
Leigh Hunt and Shelley. Smith’s First Impressions is a spritely piece, with laugh 
lines expertly tailored. There are some richly comic scenes; as when Lady 
Anemone, the spinster botanist, rejects the advances of the fortune-hunting Profes¬ 
sor Trifleton: 

Lady Anemone: Embraced! Embraced by a man! I that never knew any other 
love than those of plants, and abhor the whole male species, except in flowers 
and vegetables! Every fibre of my system is horrified at the idea. I tremble like 
the mimosa, vulgarly called the sensitive plant, and must shut myself up in 
my study ere I can again unfold the leaves of my imagination. Down! down, 
animal suggestions! [Exit] 

Mrs Fremantle [Laughing]: She is gone to take her revenge upon mankind by 
coquetting with cabbages, and raising a flame among bachelors buttons. 
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The play ends with duplicity unmasked, and false pretensions exposed. Louisa, the 
heroine, brings down the curtain with a speech which may be thought not 
inapplicable to Elizabeth and Mr Darcy: ‘I hope we have all fully seen the danger 
of yielding to First Impressions. And that none will henceforth pronounce hastily 
or harshly of a fellow creature, so long as a possibility exists of putting a favourable 
construction on his actions.’ 

Jane’s ‘First Impressions’ had been offered unsuccessfully to Cadell as long 
ago as 1797. Three years later, a novel of the same name was published, written by 
Margaret Holford, and this would sooner or later have come to Jane’s attention. It 
can be fairly assumed that it was to avoid confusion with Holford’s lesser work that 
one of the most enjoyable and endlessly re-readable books in the English language 
acquired the title by which it is cherished to this day. It will be remembered that the 
phrase ‘pride and prejudice’ occurs three times in the final paragraph of Fanny 
Burney’s Cecilia, and that Miss Burney was one of Jane’s favourite novelists. What 
is not known is precisely when Jane’s title was changed. Possibly not until the 
book’s acceptance by Egerton in 1812; publishers do have a way of advising 
changes of title. An intriguing possibility arises. 

Horatio Smith was a man of taste and discernment, with a quirky sense of 
humour. Just the kind of person to have been an admirer of Pride and Prejudice, 
which was throughout 1813 enjoying a considerable vogue in the circles in which 
he moved. He also had a fondness for the literary jest. In the small London 
publishing world of the time might Smith, perhaps through his publisher Thomas 
Underwood of Fleet Street, have learned of Jane’s earlier title? Could this gentle 
prankster’s choice of a title for his play, and above all its final speech, have been an 
‘in joke’, and in its way a tribute to Jane’s Pride and Prejudice ? 

His First Impressions was acted the respectable number of fifteen times at 
Drury Lane that season, so the title was not altogether wasted. 

An important event in the history of the British Theatre took place on 26 January 
1814; the first appearance at Drury Lane of Edmund Kean, as Shylock in The 
Merchant of Venice. Wallack was in the cast, playing Salanio. Playgoers came 
flocking in from the shires, eager to see this sensational new Shylock for themselves 
- Jane was among them, most impressed. The playbill for the night of her visit 
reveals that she was regaled with songs composed by Dr Arne and William Boyce, 
and sung by the Jessica and the Lorenzo. 

‘Haste Lorenzo, haste away. To my longing arms repair. 

With impatience I shall die. Come and ease thy Jessy’s care.’ 

Jane makes no comment on these interpolations. 

It seems likely she was still in London the following Saturday, 12 March, when 
Kean gave his Hamlet at Drury Lane for the first time. The demand for seats was 
unprecedented, and as far as we know none of the Austens were in the audience. 
Wallack was once again Laertes. The audience was brought to a peak of excitement 
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by the fencing bout to the death between Kean and Wallack, the clash of steel, and 
Kean’s ferocity on discovering his opponent’s foil to be unbated and envenomed. 
In a box was Garrick’s widow, then in her 90th year. What a night that would have 
been for Jane to write to Cassandra about! 

Wallack also appeared in that play which Jane knew so well - Lovers’ Vows. 
He was Anhalt, and Amelia was the pretty young Mrs Mardyn, who had just been 
brought forward from obscurity. Her name was being scurrilously linked with 
Byron, at that time a member of the Drury Lane Management Committee. Mrs 
Mardyn was a charmer, high-spirited and mischievous. One wonders whether she 
may have asked archly in the green room, as Mary Crawford had done at Mansfield 
Park: ‘Who is to be Anhalt? What gentleman among you am I to have the pleasure 
of making love to? ’ The part of Anhalt, the earnest young lover, must have benefited 
from Wallack’s good looks and romantic appeal. We are told he was always 
delightful in comedy, and he is by now playing, with marked success, a range of 
young men of charm and vitality. When the autumn season of 1816 opened with 
Sheridan’s The School for Scandal he had been promoted from Careless to the 
important role of Joseph Surface. In October he had another plum role as Captain 
Jack Absolute in The Rivals. He had come a long way since he was ‘Errand boy - 
Master Wallack’ in that same play. 

The following year he was Iago to Kean’s Othello, and when Kean was 
‘indisposed’ and unable to appear as advertised as Oroonoko in Thomas Southeme’ s 
play of that name, it was Wallack who took over the role on the opening night. 
During that same year of 1817 he also found time to elope with S usan, only daughter 
of ‘Irish’ Johnstone, a senior member of the company, noted for his rendition of 
comic and sentimental Irish ballads. When the season ended on2Julyl818 Wallack 
had risen as high as he could at the Lane. In six years he had built a reputation as 
one of the most liked and reliable younger players, earning the right to the pick of 
the best of the second leads. What he needed now was a springboard to greater 
things. He obtained a two years’ leave of absence, through the good offices of 
Byron, and with his wife Susan sailed for America. He was not quite twenty-three 
years of age. 

America welcomed the young English actor, and he had an enthusiastic 
reception when he opened as Macbeth in New York. He was playing now the roles 
he could not yet command at Drury Lane. In Baltimore and Philadelphia and a string 
of other cities, whether as Hamlet, Romeo, Coriolanus, he was garlanded with 
praise. After a triumphant and lucrative two years in America he returned to Drury 
Lane, opening on 20 November 1820 as Hamlet. 

Over the next thirty-three years he would cross and recross the Adantic a great 
many times, successfully pursuing two careers, in London and in America. When 
Kean, a shadow of his earlier greatness, left Drury Lane, it was Wallack who went 
down to Eton to persuade Kean’s reluctant 16-year-old son Charles to return with 
him to the Lane, and there to make his debut in Home’s play Douglas. Wallack 
coached the extremely nervous young man in the role of Norval, and on the opening 
night dressed and made him up, and literally pushed him on from the wings. 
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James William Wallack 

From Memories of Fifty Years.... by Lester Wallack 
(Scribner, New York, 1889). 

From the collections of the Theatre Museum, by courtesy of the 
Board of Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


In 1829 was presented at Drury Lane Planche’s new romantic drama The 
Brigand, in which Wallack, in the title role, was to create one of his most enduring 
successes. By now 34, he conveyed the romantic spirit of the character in a way 
which touched all hearts. Accompanying himself on the guitar, he sang the 
Brigand’s song ‘Gentle Zitella’ most pleasingly, and all the ladies in the audience 
adored him. 

Always a man of spirit and independence, he was respected by his fellow 
actors, and referred to by players and public alike as ‘Handsome Jim’. Very much 
attached to his wife, he was greatly distressed when she died, and he became 
seriously ill with asthma and gout, from both of which he suffered for the rest of his 
life. Not long after her loss, he sailed to America for the last time. There he devoted 
himself to his theatre in New York — Wallack’s — enjoying ever-growing esteem 
until illness finally forced his retirement in his sixties. He had set standards of 
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excellence higher than any America had yet known. Wallack’s was a byword for 
artistic achievement of the highest order, for the quality of every aspect of 
production down to the tiniest detail. It was said that there was ‘style’ in everything 
he did. Possibly it was this very element of polished elegance which held him back 
from achieving success in the great tragic roles; he was always more suited to 
Benedick than to Macbeth. His Shylock was perhaps more gentlemanly than was 
then considered appropriate, though Thackeray, on a visit to America, was much 
taken by it. 

Wallack had a fine town house in New York, and a villa by the sea at Long 
Branch, New Jersey. There he delighted in extending liberal hospitality to any of 
his countrymen visiting America. From the roof of the villa he always flew the 
Union Jack proudly alongside the Stars and Stripes. When he died, on Christmas 
Day 1864, at the age of 69, the other theatrical managers of New York paid tribute 
to him as one who by his taste and judgement had immeasurably enriched his 
profession. 

Jane Austen was fond of looking for likenesses of her characters at exhibitions 
of paintings. The portrait of Wallack here reproduced shows him in his sixties, a 
Victorian gentleman, distinguished, still handsome, the matinee idol grown old 
gracefully. Unlike Henry Crawford, he was an exemplary husband. The personal 
life of ‘Handsome Jim’ bore little relationship to that which may have awaited the 
seducer of Mrs Rushworth. Yet if Jane had lived on into old age, and if her fictional 
characters can be imagined as having an ongoing life beyond the ending of the book, 
I’m inclined to think she might have seen in this portrait something of what Henry 
Crawford could have looked like in his later years. If one detects signs of pain in the 
eyes, in Wallack’s case the cause was asthma.and gout. In Crawford’s...? Who 
knows what pangs Henry Crawford might not have suffered by then? Regret 
perhaps for what might have been? 

VICTOR LUCAS 


1 The Oxford Companion to American Theatre , ed. Gerald Bordman (OUP 1984) 

2 William Winter in Actors and Actresses from the days of David Garrick to the present day eds J.B. 

Matthews and L. Hutton (New York 1886) 

3 First Impressions, or Trade in the West (London 1813) 

4 Rejected Addresses or the New Theatrum Poetarum. 8 editions published in its first year - 1812 


* Correction to p 259, line 12, above: 

In First Impressions the part of the servant was probably played by Wallack’s 
father, since it is known that he appeared in small parts at Drury Lane at this time. 

V.L. 
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Notes on auction sales, 1991-92 


A. Manuscripts, &c.Lot275 at Christie’son 16December 1991 was an autograph 
poetical manuscript of Jane Austen, a single leaf of paper 125 x 102 mm., being a 
variant version of the ‘Lines on Maria Beckford’ ( Minor works, edited by R.W. 
Chapman, pp.448/449), four four-line stanzas; the leaf carries on its verso eleven 
lines of poetry in the hand of the novelist’s sister Cassandra. This manuscript was 
previously sold at Christie’s on 20 July 1983, Lot 341, the property of the late Mrs 
Robert Tritton of Godmersham Park, for £6,480; in 1991 it sold for £10,000. 

Phillips’ sale on 12 September 1991 included, Lot 251, a series of original pen 
and ink drawings by Hugh Thomson for a headpiece and 16 decorated initials for 
the 1894 George Allen edition of Pride and Prejudice', these sold for £150. 

B. First and early editions. Lot 231 in the Phillips’ sale on 12 September 1991 
comprised a collection of early editions of the novels in a probably tum-of-the 
century Zaehnsdorf calf binding, over-elaborately gilt, catalogued as being all first 
editions, with a pre-sale estimate of £20,000-£30,000. Sense and Sensibility proved 
to have Vol. 2 from the second edition, and had been otherwise tampered with, while 
although the remaining novels were genuine first editions, in most cases the half- 
titles were not genuine, and the collection did not sell. 

Sotheby’s sale on 21/22 July 1992 had as Lot 38 a collection of early editions 
(Sense and Sensibility second edition. Pride and Prejudice third edition, Mansfield 
Park second edition, Emma and Northanger Abbey and Persuasion first editions) 
in a worn uniform 19th-century half binding, with the ownership signature of Jane 
Austen’s friend Elizabeth Heathcote, nee Bigg, of Manydown Park; the volumes 
later belonged to Siegfried Sassoon, and sold for £7,400. 

A first edition of Sense and Sensibility 1811, in original blue paper boards 
rebacked, with the original paper labels and spines stained, uncut, with the half- 
titles, and with the final blanks in Vols 1 and 2, in a red morocco case, was Lot 10 
at Sotheby’s New York on 11 October 1991, from the library of Richard Manney. 
This was A. Edward Newton’s copy, sold at Parke-Bemet, New York, 16-18 April 
1941, Lot 41, $950; it later belonged to Charles Beecher Hogan, and was sold in 
1991 for $21,000. Another copy with half-titles and final blanks, in worn contem¬ 
porary half calf, was Lot 21 atSotheby’son 12December 1991 and sold for £6,200. 
A second edition of Sense and Sensibility 1813, with the half-tides, in contemporary 
sprinkled calf gilt, rebacked, Lot 242 at Phillips, 12 September 1991, was sold for 
£1,300; another copy, lacking half-tides, in a 19th-century half calf binding, was 
Lot 24 at Sotheby’s on 12 December 1991 and sold for £750. 

Lot 22 at Sotheby’s on 12 December 1991 was a first edidon of Pride and 
Prejudice 1813, with the half-tides, in worn 19th-century half calf rebacked, which 
sold for £5,500. An unusual copy of the third edition of Pride and Prejudice 1817, 
two volumes bound in one, in brown publishers’ remainder cloth rebacked, Lot 240 
at Phillips on 12 September 1991, fetched £380. 
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A first edition of Mansfield Park 1814, with half-titles in Vols 2 and 3 only, but 
with the advertisement leaf in Vol. 3, in worn contemporary calf rebacked. Lot 23 
at Sotheby’s on 12 December 1991, was sold for £700. 

A first edition of Emma 1816 in original blue-grey paper boards uncut, with half- 
titles, rebacked, spines and spine labels restored, with the contemporary signature 
of Eliza Giffard, Nerquis, Flintshire, from the collections of Charles Beecher Hogan 
and Richard Manney, Lot 11 at Sotheby’s, New York on 11 October 1991,soldfor 
$9,500; another copy, Lot 26 at Sotheby’s 12 December 1991, lacking half-titles, 
in worn 19th-century half calf rebacked, fetched £800. 

Lot 12 in the Sotheby’s New York sale on 11 October 1991 was a first edition 
of Northanger Abbey andPersuasion 1818 in originalpinA: paper boards uncut, with 
the half-titles, rebacked with portions of the original spines laid down, original 
printed labels worn; this derived from the collections of Bernard Buchanan 
MacGeorge (sold Sotheby’s 1 July 1924, Lot 60, £20), Jerome Kern (sold Anderson 
Galleries, New York, 1 July 1929, Lot 23, $700) and Richard Manney; in 1991 it 
sold for $10,000. Another copy, with half-title in Vol.l only, in 19th-century half 
calf binding. Lot 25 at Sotheby’s on 12 December 1991, fetched £800. 

C. Other material. The Phillips’ sale on 12 September 1991 included as Lot 232 
a collection of Jane Austen’s novels in the ‘Standard Novels’ series (London: 
Richard Bentley, 1833), 5 volumes, in the first issue binding, which sold for £440. 
A similar collection, but with Mansfield Park dated 1837, together with six other 
editions published by Bentley and Routledge, Lot 233 in the same sale, fetched 
£170. A copy of the edition of Sense and Sensibility in two volumes, published 
London: H.G. Clarke. 1844, in a publishers’ red morocco binding, Lot 243 in the 
Phillips’ sale, sold for £140. The sale included also fourteen other lots of books by 
and about Jane Austen. 

DAVID GILSON 
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‘The sound of distant moans’ - 
Reflections on Northanger Abbey 
and the British ghost story 


I am speaking to you this afternoon - and I am honoured to have been asked to do 
so - not as an expert on Jane Austen, but as one of the sons of Lord David Cecil, for 
whom her novels were a lifelong passion and who, during the past thirty years, 
frequently presided over the meetings of this Society. 

My account of such reactions and experiences as I have had in connection with 
ghost stories is necessarily subjective. Even so I hope that what I have to say will 
contribute something to the general examination of Jane Austen’s outlook and 
encourage people to look favourably on a work accounted by many to be the least 
interesting of her books, because allegedly the least profound. 

In his Portrait of Jane Austen, my father was indeed himself one of those who 
gave Northanger Abbey a rather lower place among her works, much though he 
enjoyed it: ‘It satirizes only a superficial aspect of the Romantic Movement;’ he 
wrote, ‘the heroine, Catherine Morland, sometimes makes a fool of herself because 
she expects life to be like the tales of romantic terror which are her favourite reading. 
It is never “serious” comedy in the way that Sense and Sensibility is. Starting as a 
skit in Jane Austen’s teenage manner, it soon turns into a brief light-hearted story 
of ordinary life. Its very light-heartedness makes it the most lightweight of her 
novels: but within its limits it is a triumphant success, for it consists entirely of her 
comedy at its most high-spirited and sparkling. Nor is it ever so light as to lose 
contact with the solid earth of her ironic sense of reality.’ 1 There are other critics 
who put the same point more dismissively. 

I will argue here that deliberately or instinctively, just because she was much 
more in touch with her earlier, adolescent feelings, when she wrote the first draft of 
Northanger Abbey, Jane Austen was actually saying something quite distinct from 
Sense and Sensibility, and not unimportant, about the immature and at times morbid 
states of mind that are particularly characteristic of the very young and over- 
imaginative. In Catherine Morland she was dealing with someone still unsophisti¬ 
cated and unformed. Jane Austen was too good a psychologist, even when young, 
not to have had an acute understanding of the adaptable but in many ways very 
childish outlook of an intelligent seventeen-year-old. At the same age, she shared, 
I take it, the same capacity to respond to the high romantic, though it warred with 
her innate realism. For nobody can satirize successfully what they are incapable of 
feeling themselves. 

As a matter of fact, to describe it purely as a satire is to belittle Northanger 
Abbey. The characters are too real and even the morally deficient are treated with 
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understanding, if not with liking. A true satire is of its essence one-sided, and the 
people in it are all caricatures - therein lies its effectiveness as well as its limitations. 
So it is not really right to bracket Nonhanger Abbey, with, for example. Peacock’s 
Headlong Hall (1816). The message of Nonhanger Abbey goes well beyond its 
initial intention of poking fun at a small comer of the Romantic Movement. 

For me, its message is about what would now be called in modem psychologi¬ 
cal terms, the mechanism of displacement. That is, you fear something, so, to cope 
with this, you transfer your fears to another, often ridiculous object. The mechanism 
has been understood instinctively over the ages, by witch-doctors, priests, politi¬ 
cians and persuaders of all kinds. 

The book describes how up to the age of seventeen Catherine Morland lived 
a happy protected existence, immersed, from her early teens, in a private world of 
heroes and heroines, villains and monsters. This not only expressed her search for 
an ideal but must have been an escape from the glooms, alarms and conflicts of 
puberty. Later, confronted with bewildering social challenges, even in the civilised 
atmosphere of Bath, she clung to those ideals and fantasies. She had to fend off the 
coarse-fibred attentions of John Thorpe; and even ‘the valuable Mr Henry Tilney’ 
(as Richard Aldington has styled him), 2 kind and attractive but fastidious, was not 
unformidable - as indeed he was later to prove in his successful battle with his 
deplorable father. In her new situation, Catherine eagerly sought a new friend, and 
found what she thought was a delightful companion in the high-spirited Isabella 
Thorpe. It was their chatter about Mrs Radcliffe’s The Mysteries ofUdolpho (1794) 
and other gothic tales which brought them together and sealed their friendship - 
disastrously so, for it led to James Morland’s ill-fated engagement to Miss Thorpe. 
For Isabella such stories were merely a way of passing the time between encounters 
with young men. This fact went at first unnoticed by Catherine who saw their shared 
enthusiasm as a strong bond when she badly needed such friendship - a very 
familiar and well-observed phenomenon among young people. Catherine received 
further confidence in her literary obsession when she found that the discriminating 
Henry Tilney, no less, had much enjoyed Mrs Radcliffe, albeit with a certain irony. 
In short, Catherine’s fantasy life was an armour in which she confronted a 
perplexing world and it helped also to give her an identity. 

When she was invited to stay at Northanger Abbey, the home of Mr Tilney’s 
father, she was naturally enthralled at the prospect of going to a real gothic manor 
house - expecting that she would at last actually experience what she had only read 
about: secret passages, trembling tapestries, statues that dripped blood, and ances¬ 
tors that walked from their picture frames. She expected - even hoped - to be 
frightened, and to prove herself a heroine. She was distinctly disappointed therefore 
to find that the house was decorated in the most contemporary, impeccable and 
conventional way. 

Two psychological mechanisms came into effect however. The first was her 
determination not to let go a romantic illusion that had been important to her for so 
long. The second was the displacement of her anxieties. A visit to stay with an 
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attractive, clever young man and his equally accomplished and charming sister, in 
a large, grand country house, thronged with servants, was extremely alarming for 
a country vicar’s daughter of modest means. S he suffered acute feelings of shyness 
and discomfort - particularly towards the authoritarian head of the family! She 
therefore fixed on a few objects in her ordinary, pleasant, modem bedroom and 
endowed them, as a child does, with sinister significance. Even when what she 
believed to be a secret roll of parchment in the depth of the cabinet turned out the 
next morning to be a few washing bills, her subconscious feelings of insecurity (how 
true to life!) were determined not to leave her alone. Back they came again, this time 
in the form of a preposterous fantasy that her host, General Tilney, had murdered 
his wife or kept her secreted, Mrs Rochester-like, in some obscure part of his house. 
Catherine’s nature was so open and confiding that it did not take long for her to give 
away the substance of her absurd obsession to Henry Tilney. He turned on it the full 
searchlight of his rational, sympathetic and authoritative scrutiny and to her 
mortification, dispelled it all. It was the first stage in her self-understanding. She 
realized then that hypnotic and poetical though MrsRadcliffe’s creations were, they 
had simply no application to a modem England, populated by civilized people in 
domesticated surroundings, such as her parents, Henry Tilney and his sister. That 
there was some element of bad as well as good, she conceded, but the diabolical, the 
monsters, had no part in this scheme of things. Nor must she henceforth expect 
perfection in her friends. Even Henry and his sister doubtless had a few more flaws 
than the average Radcliffean hero. By the same token: ‘...she need not fear to 
acknowledge some actual specks in the character of their father, who, though 
cleared from the grossly injurious suspicions which she must ever blush to have 
entertained, she did believe, upon serious consideration, to be not perfectly 
amiable.’ 

Herein lies the subtlety of the book; for we realise how all along, despite his 
handsome appearance and affable manner, Catherine had felt that there was 
something not quite right about the General; her childlike reaction was to develop 
a fantasy about him in which he was a monster, though there was not the slightest 
evidence for it. 

Faced with the silliness of her fancy, she thereupon repented of letting her 
girlish literary tastes dominate her judgement. But the fact was that her instincts 
were perfectly right. The General w as a monster - not indeed a gothic tyrant striding 
in armour through the dungeons of his doomed hall, but a fully-blown modem social 
monster, avaricious, snobbish, cruel, selfish and guilty of the worst kind of ill- 
manners to a young person in no way able to defend herself. 

By the standards of any period his behaviour was unforgivable, when he turfed 
Catherine out of his house (on discovering she was no heiress, which unknown to 
her, he had hitherto believed), committing her to a nightmare carriage-journey, 
bewildered, humiliated, and unaccompanied, at a time when highwaymen were a 
real danger and young girls did not travel alone. Coming as she did from a naval 
family, Jane Austen judged behaviour of the kind perpetrated by General Tilney by 
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standards learned at home (mischievously, she made her villain a soldier). Her 
brother Frank was in fact stationed out East with the Perseverance at the very time 
when there would have been much talk of the arrival of Captain Bligh and seventeen 
of the crew of the ill-fated HMS Bounty at the Dutch-held port of Timor. Near death 
from starvation and exposure, they had rowed and sailed some 3618 miles in an 
open long-boat, after being cast adrift by mutineers. Whatever injustices may have 
prompted this terrible deed, nobody in a naval officer’s family could fail to condemn 
the mutiny in the strongest manner. For a crew to turn against their captain and 
maroon him to starve or be devoured by sharks or cannibals in that wild part of the 
world was beyond the pale - as much as for a captain to abandon his crew on a 
sinking ship. General Tilney’s abandonment of Catherine offended not only decent 
morality, but a code of responsibility by which the Austens lived. 

Having looked at the relation of these fantasies on one young girl’s fear about 
growing up. I’d like briefly to examine the ghost and terror-story genre more 
generally. 

One can perhaps account a little for the tremendous fashion for these gothic 
works in Jane Austen’s time by remembering what a transitional period this was - 
both politically and socially. Increased leisure and a more civilized way of life, 
contributed, as we are often told, to a heightening of the aesthetic sensibilities which 
made the educated responsive to romanticism. But I would suggest also that 
growing refinement and improved moral standards about hitherto accepted cruel¬ 
ties - such as the slave trade and the treatment of prisoners - must have begun to 
engender feelings of guilt about the many ugly practices which continued to prevail 
in that society: the transportation of criminals, the public hanging and gibbeting of 
malefactors, and a ferocious naval discipline. All these things were part of life but 
increasingly unpleasant to contemplate and confusing; there must have been much 
solace in taking refuge in exciting fantasies, displacement again: think about 
something fantastically ‘horrid’ and you won’t think about something that is really 
‘horrid’. This is no explanation of the origins of the Romantic Movement, which lie 
elsewhere; but in part they may account for its appeal, in this guise, to a section of 
the reading public - women’s-magazine readers being a particular market. 

The period when the gothic romance reigned supreme as a fashion was a 
relatively brief one and by the time that Northanger Abbey achieved its delayed 
publication, in 1818, it had partly yielded place to historical romance, with which 
it obviously had many affinities. Nonetheless the genre was far from being 
extinguished. Straight gothic novels flourished well into the thirties, Mary Shelley ’ s 
Frankenstein (1818) being an outstanding example. Indeed one can argue that the 
gothic novel has gone on to this day; certainly that books like Jane Eyre (1847) had 
strong gothic elements, and that most of the nineteenth-century ghost and mystery 
fiction works by such writers as Le Fanu, Poe and Wilkie Collins were all ultimately 
from the same stable. Trilby (1894) I suppose owes something to the tradition. So 
too do some science fiction and proto-science fiction works like William Hope 
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Hodgson’s The Night-land: a love tale (1912); and many modern lower-middle¬ 
brow period romances derive from eighteenth-century gothic forebears. 

The fashion is widely regarded as having started with Horace Walpole’s 
fantasy, The Castle of Otranto (1764), dashed off in two months, as he described 
to his friend, the antiquary, Cole - a frivolous production, mercifully short, of more 
interest now to the literary historian than the connoisseur of imaginative fiction. 
Nobody I fear will now be much affected by the scene where three drops of blood 
fall solemnly in warning from the nose of the statue of Prince Alfonso the Good. 

The prolific Mrs Radcliffe, writing in the 1790s, undoubtedly had literary gifts 
to which both Jane Austen and Hazlitt have paid tribute. But her works have lost 
their power to freeze the blood. Of her successors, however, it seems to me that J. 
Sheridan Le Fanu, whose literary career spanned a period from the early 1830s to 
the mid-1860s, is still, at his best, enthralling. As a child, I myself suffered from 
night fears after reading him, as bad as those experienced by Charles Lamb, who has 
described the awful effect of seeing a picture of the Witch raising up Samuel in 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible? ‘It was he’ [Stackhouse], wrote Lamb, ‘who 
dressed up for me a hag that nightly sate up on my pillow - a sure bedfellow, when 
my aunt or my maid was far from me.... I durst not, even in the daylight, once enter 
the chamber where I slept, without my face turned to the window, aversely from the 
bed where my witch-ridden pillow was.’ 4 

Le Fanu’s ghastly spectre of ‘Madam Crowl’ 5 of Applewhale Hall, had the 
same fearful effect on me; as did his vampiric ‘Carmilla’ 6 - surely the best of all the 
vampire stories! Many of his devices are those of Mrs Radcliffe and her contempo¬ 
raries - headless knights, fragile maidens in vast dark houses with secret rooms; but 
what gives them their power is a possessed quality which is not to be found in most 
of the earlier gothic writers. It was a feeling of their being in contact with a spirit 
world still believed in by primitive locals which made Irishmen (like Le Fanu) and 
Scotsmen (like S tevenson and Hogg) some of the most convincing writers of ghost 
and horror stories. I understand thatLe Fanu was a man who inspired great affection. 
But he can never have had a totally reassuring personality. 

His masterpiece, apart from some of the short stories, is Uncle Silas (1864), 
which out-distances the earlier gothic romances, adding its own gloomy nineteenth- 
century flavour. The later years of that century and the early years of the next were 
particularly prolific in good ghost and horror fiction -1 am thinking of works like 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘The Body Snatchers’ and ‘Thrawn Janet’ 7 ; H.G. Wells’ 
The Island of Doctor Moreau (1896), and ‘The Story of the Late Mr Elvesham’; 8 
W.W. Jacobs ‘The Monkey’s Paw’; 9 M.R. James’ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary 
(1904); Henry James’ TheTurnofthe Screw (1898); John Meade Falkner’s The Lost 
Stradivarius (1895); Oliver Onions’ ‘The Beckoning Fair One’, 10 to mention but a 
few. Now why there was a proliferation of ‘imaginative fiction’ of exceptional 
quality at this end of the nineteenth century, I find it very hard to explain: I can only 
suggest that possibly the loss of religious faith among an influential portion of the 
educated classes had thrown the spiritual ball into the air, so to speak, and that not 
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only were many becoming atheists, but also people were now ready to speculate 
about the non-material world. There were a good many experiments with spiritu¬ 
alism; with versions of Eastern mystical religion, with psychic research; and since 
the translation and publication of the Greek anthology, the idea of ‘the Great God 
Pan’ had become a literary fashion. The aesthetic movement and influences from 
abroad such as Nietzsche and Huysmans encouraged, too, a kind of moral 
experimentalism - men such as Arthur Machen and Aleister Crowley even dabbling 
or immersing themselves in the occult. There was still the Victorian faith in 
scientific progress, but also an increasing dread about its consequences and 
limitations, which we find in the early Wells science fiction. Here perhaps we see 
one of the deepest sources of anxiety in this period, which found indirect expression 
in fearsome and fantastical writing. Meanwhile, the world was still mysterious and 
to a large extent unknown to us. Africa, hardly penetrated by Europeans even in the 
1880s, was the setting for Rider Haggard’s remarkable thriller King Solomon’s 
Mines (1886), in which the remnants of an ancient civilization are revealed for the 
first time to British explorers. Ethnology and linguistics too helped to bring to light 
and popularise all kinds of folklore, so that the imaginative market was flooded with 
Celtic, Finnish, Indian, Germanic, Viking, African and native British myths and 
tales. Finally we were still romantics. We perceived even the horror of our inner 
cities romantically - as ‘the abyss’, as ‘darkest England’, as the world of gaslight 
and the grim engravings of Gustave Dore. 

Around 1914 the blow fell; I am not saying that there were no good ghost and 
terror stories after that date; only that the onset of a world war more unimaginably 
awful than anything hitherto conceived took some of the conviction away from such 
tales, as it very largely ‘did for’ the tail-end of the Romantic Movement, Georgian 
poets, Pan and all. Very few examples of such literature escaped from that blow. I 
can think of only two major imaginative works in the pre-First World War mode 
which were written in the half-century after 1918. J.R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the 
Rings (1954-5) and Oliver Onions’ The story of Ragged Robyn (1945), perhaps the 
finest ‘gothic’ tale of all. 

But it was not just the war that brought about this transformation. Improved 
communications effectively demystified Britain. Roads, railways, cars, buses, 
inexorably joined one end of the country to another. The essence of a good ghost 
story is a sense of isolation; suburbanisation of the countryside stripped it of its 
witchery; it is hard for local superstitions to prevail uncontaminated, where the daily 
paper and eventually the television begin to replace them with a new variety of 
mumbo-jumbo. Our increased knowledge of psychology, too, has surely been one 
of the prime reasons why the fears and fantasies of previous centuries are less potent, 
at least in the form in which they were communicated before. It is impossible to 
write with conviction about being haunted or devil-possessed if this can all be 
simply explained in medical and psychological terms. It is not that there is less to 
be frightened about in today’s world but more that the old objects of fear have lost 
their effect. 
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Ghost stories have therefore changed as the world has changed. There have 
been plenty of good ones since the First World War, but the particular conviction 
carried by the masters of the genre before that date is not to be found. 

Artistically, some of the more recent ones are the equal of their predecessors; 
but I would say that nearly all those that I know are good in a different way - more 
‘grown-up’ if you like. Elizabeth Bowen’s ‘The Happy Autumn Fields’ 11 and 
Elizabeth Jenkins’ ‘On No Account My Love’ 12 are beautifully told and marvel¬ 
lously evocative of atmosphere, of time passing, of the haunting of the mind by 
certain memories; but they are not, to me, stories which reach into the more 
primitive recesses of the psyche, bringing the moment, when as the lights go out, 
in Charles Lamb’s words: ‘fiendish faces.... will come and look at me’. 13 

In some ways the role of terror fiction has been pre-empted by film, as Mario 
Praz has observed. A good terror film has access to many more powerful effects, 
such as suspense music. I know of no modem written work of terror as actually 
frightening as Hitchcock’s film Psycho. Even so, the terror story, as opposed to the 
ghost story, is alive and well. Psychological thrillers look set for a long innings in 
their present form, and there has never been a falling off in the power of ‘nightmare’ 
stories. A ghost story, a gothic romance, and even Hitchcock’s Psycho have then- 
logic. A nightmare story has none. The essence of a nightmare is that the worst must 
happen, whatever you do. I can think of two of the type: L.P. Hartley’s ‘Podolo’ 14 
and Michael Joyce’s ‘Perchance to Dream’ 15 - stories, which as Dante said of the 
dark wood, in The Divine Comedy, ‘it is enough to think about to renew one’s fear.’ 

Returning now to Northanger Abbey, is there a lesson for readers of ghost and terror 
fiction today? Should we also be on our guard lest our judgement be affected by 
reading too much of it? I am convinced the answer is yes. I remember my sister, as 
a child, once writing a story about a little girl who ate a ghost book and died. Too 
intensive a diet of such fiction must inevitably make one morbid. Poor LeFanu, after 
a lifetime of dwelling in his imagination by churchyards and in hanging judges’ 
lodgings, found he could not shake off these hideous images when they had most 
power to harm him, in his last illness. In his life of Le Fanu, Nelson Browne has 
described the writer’s tortured last days: ‘For many years he had slept in the 
affliction of terrible dreams and nightmares of which one recurred with menacing 
persistency. In this vision he beheld one of those ill-omened houses he had often 
described in his romances - a mansion so ruinous and tottering that it looked as if 
it might at any moment fall upon and bury the dreamer. This dream was so terrifying 
that Le Fanu often cried out in his sleep. He had mentioned the trouble to his doctor, 
who was treating him for a form of heart disease. When the end came the doctor 
looked into the terror-stricken eyes of the dead man and said: “I feared this - that 
house fell at last!”’ 16 Edgar Allan Poe sank into a slough of drugs and drink, which 
must have been his way of fending off his hideous obsessions about burial alive and 
physical decay. Oliver Onions’ grand-daughter told me that she, a television 
director, would never do a film on her grandfather - ‘because he would come back 
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and haunt me.’ 

I can give you one shaming instance of the effect of too much ghost-story 
reading upon my own life - which is also a clear example of displacement of 
anxiety. I once allowed myself at the age of forty-four to be hoodwinked out of quite 
a large sum of money by a small, sinister old gypsy fortune-teller who had come to 
the door. I had often read tales where gypsies cursed those who refused to take their 
wares, and funnily enough had found that quite a few people I knew who normally 
were unsuperstitious had a weak spot when it came to buying heather and lace from 
them. I remember, in handing over the money, ‘to buy myself good luck’, my only 
concern at that moment was to be rid of this malignant woman. 

Why had I done this? Why - against all reason - had I acted as though I was 
in a terror story, where gypsies are invariably endowed with evil powers? Within 
half an hour I realized the truth. 

I had just been for a holiday at my father’s house; it was September 1986. In 
just over three months he was to die. I knew when I went to see him that he was now 
extremely delicate, though he was on excellent conversational form, and indeed 
relatively active. I drove him round the countryside and visited the lovely Dorset 
village of Iweme Minster; but he no longer cared to stroll more than a few yards. 

The weather was perfect, so was his company; it was like the last drops of a 
wonderful golden vintage. Though I knew that he could not live for very much 
longer, I was far from accepting this fact. He knew it too, but the thought did not 
disturb him: he dreaded infirmity and deeply missed his wife Rachel who had died 
four years before. 

This was the context of my episode with the gypsy. What I had done was 
simply to transfer my fear of losing the man whose death - no man’s more - I 
dreaded, to an object who seemed to have stepped out of a ghost story and which 
I sought to placate, an old gypsy woman - not you may say, a very original choice! 
So that is my experience of displacement. I am told that L.P. Hartley suffered often 
from such displaced anxieties - and I have mentioned him as the creator of some 
peculiarly effective nightmarishness. 

Nonhanger Abbey therefore carries an invaluable warning for the over- 
imaginative, particularly young girls anxious about their lives - but also far from 
youthful writers and academics who should know better: watch out lest lurid 
romantic notions cloud your judgement! And watch out for displacement when it 
occurs! When your anxieties suddenly take a fantastic form, it surely means that 
your subconscious is trying to take refuge from something it cannot face. It is 
important to understand this and cast off the unreal, which otherwise can be very 
destructive - as well as ridiculous! My best advice is to keep Jane Austen always 
in mind when you are afflicted by a particularly disturbing fantasy; and also the 
incomparable Sydney Smith, that tough-minded, warm-hearted man who was 
reputedly the model for Henry Tilney. Invoking the comic spirit is in fact the surest 
way to deal with ludicrous fancies - one reason why Northanger Abbey has to be 
lighthearted though it deals with a genuine, if absurd, affliction of the soul. For 
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myself, I refer my anxieties to, among other things, the yardstick provided by my 
father with his robust good sense, which he preserved without alloying his 
sensitivity: a good sense which I may say he owed in no small part to his frequent 
contemplation of those two cheerful and profound spirits, Jane Austen and Sydney 
Smith. HUGH CECIL 

1 David Cecil, A Portrait of Jane Austen (Constable, 1978; Penguin, 1980), p. 157 

2 In an Introduction to the works of Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice , Chawton edition (Allan 
Wingate, 1948) 

3 Thomas Stackhouse, A New History of the Holy Bible, from the beginning of the World, to the 
establishment of Christianity, 2 vols (1737) 

4 Charles Lamb, ‘Witches, and other night fears’. Essays of Elia (1823) 

5 J.S. Le Fanu, Madam Crowl’s Ghost and Other Tales of Mystery, ed. M.R. James 

6 The Hours after Midnight: Tales of the Supernatural (Frewin, 1975) 

7 The Stories of Robert Louis Stevenson (Gollancz, 1928). 

8 The Country of the Blind, and Other Stories (Nelson, 1911) 

9 The Lady of the Barge (Harper, 1902; Penguin, 1943) 

10 Oliver Onions, Widdershins (Martin Seeker, 1911) 

11 Demon Lover, and other stories (Cape, 1945) 

12 The Third Book of Ghost Stories, ed. Cynthia Asquith (Barrie, 1955); The Virago Book of Ghost 
Stories (1987) 

13 Essays of Elia 

14 The Travelling Grave and other stories (Barrie, 1951) 

15 Modern Tales of Horror, ed. Dashiell Hammett (Gollancz, 1932) 

16 Sheridan Le Fanu, English Novelists series (Barker, 1951) 
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From the Chairman 


Members will know that a number of the developments set in motion last year are 
now bearing fruit - most importantly, in the introduction of the new Constitution, 
in the current elections for a new Committee, in the establishment of new branches, 
in the twice-yearly News Letter, and, not least, in the morning business session of 
the Annual General Meeting. At the 1993 AGM, after reports by the Officers, there 
followed a session of lively discussion regarding the Society’s present and future 
policy and activities. Over 150 members were present and I can assure anyone 
wondering whether or not to come this year that the morning session of the AGM 
has proved to be a most worthwhile innovation. 

For the new Constitution, members have expressed a wide measure of support; 
and during the course of the next few months we are hoping to agree the remaining 
points of detail for registration with the Charity Commissioners. 

The elections for the new Committee are now in progress. Five fresh candidates 
have come forward, several of them representative of the younger generation, and 
all of them offering a range of valuable experience. 

The News Letter is clearly established as our main vehicle for the announcement 
of future events and current news; and members will find details of our branches, 
presently nine, and their programmes. Members willing to organise new branches 
in their own areas are invited to contact the Secretary, who can provide a set of notes 
prepared by the Committee, based on the experience of the existing branches, to 
guide them through the early stages of getting started. 

The Committee is confident that these areas of progress in the last twelve months 
can only strengthen the Society. At the 1993 AGM a speaker from the floor made 
an important distinction between ‘change’ and ‘evolution’, a point which the 
Committee has kept firmly in view. We are determined that now and into the future 
the Society can be seen to have evolved unmistakably from the Society as it was at 
the time of its foundation over 50 years ago. We are proud to cherish the ideals that 
inspired our founders. 

Chawton - the Cottage and the Great House - remain at the heart of our 
endeavours, and we continue to hope that the future of Chawton House and its 
grounds will be securely in the hands of a wellwisher. 


Brian Southam 
March 1994 
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The Annual General Meeting 

This was held at Chawton House, on Saturday, 17 July 1993, for the first time in two 
sessions: 11.30am-lpm, and 2.30-4pm. 

The President, Mr Richard Knight, welcomed members. Before signing the 
minutes of the 1992 AGM an amendment was made: ‘Miss P. Horsfall nominated 
Mr Nigel Nicolson to fill the vacancy on the Committee. The Chairman invited Mr 
Nicolson to join the Committee.’ 

The Chairman outlined progress made in preparing a new Constitution and a 
democratic election of the Committee, to satisfy the requirements of the Charity 
Commissioners. He also welcomed the proposed founding of a new Branch in Kent. 

During the ensuing discussion it was suggested that changes in the Society’s 
organisation were long overdue, and that younger people were needed on the 
Committee. The Chairman assured members that the cost involved in running the 
Society were minimal. Of the officers only the Hon. Secretary received an 
honorarium - of £200. The executive Committee and development sub-committee 
meet 3 times a year, in addition to the AGM. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that 89 new members had joined the Society. 
Membership records are now on computer database; anyone who does not wish his 
or her name to be on database should inform the Hon. Secretary. She mentioned two 
forthcoming events in Hampshire, and the possibility of branches in London and 
Oxford. It was hoped to have a ‘Schools pack’ on Jane Austen available in 1994, 
and possibly to create a teachers’ panel. 

The Hon. Treasurer gave assurances that the Society’s finances were stable and 
strong. Income from subscriptions maintained a good level although sales were 
down, owing to lack of new publications and the recession. Administrative 
expenses were kept in check, and the year’s surplus enabled bank balances to top 
£11,000 - a record. Mr Drummond also announced that since finalising the 
accounts a bequest of £5,000 had been received from the estate of a former member, 
the late Mrs Iliffe. He concluded by saying that the Society was well-placed to 
support new branches, conferences or new publications. 

Ms Maggie Lane spoke on behalf of the Bristol and Bath Branch (see ‘News 
from . . .’ later in the Report); Mrs Gaye King reported an active year for the 
Midlands Branch. Mr Bill Ramsay reported on the informal meetings of the 
Chawton/Southem group, which meets to discuss Jane Austen’s novels and letters. 

The Chairman and the present Committee were re-elected. Mr Nigel Nicolson 
had resigned from the Committee in March 1993. 

During discussion Mr Nicolson said the Committee would be strengthened by 
members from the professions. He encouraged the formation of more branches, and 
suggested that the AGM could be held at other places. A successful tour of Kent had 
taken place in June, in collaboration with the Canterbury Festival. 

In reply to a question from Mr Charles Ross, the Chairman stated that the 
Chawton House Appeal had been made to investigate the possibility of a full-scale 
attempt to save Chawton House. 
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The President welcomed some 530 members and their guests to the afternoon 
session. After giving a short account of the morning session the Chairman made a 
presentation to the retiring Hon. Secretary, Mr A.G.C. Trollope. The address by 
Dorn Nicholas Seymour was warmly received; and before the President closed the 
meeting Professor Juliet McMaster of Alberta University spoke of JASNA’s 
forthcoming conference at Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies. 


The Countess of Huntingdon 
1907-1994 


The Jane Austen Society, founded in 1940, has been fortunate in many things' one 
of them is the succession of its Presidents. Fifty years ago Jane Austen’s fame was 
as brilliant as it is now, but it was much more restricted; those barometers of 
publicity-value: full-page articles in the Radio Times and features on television, 
exhibiting, as the promoters suppose, her personality and ambiance, would never 
have been considered worthwhile. In our early days, when we collected small sums 
from eager well-wishers, and finally got possession of Chawton Cottage, to make 
it available to the members of the public who longed to see it, it was a matter of 
intense eagerness, mixed with some trepidation, to approach the people whose own 
status was of the first literary distinction, to give us their encouragement and 
support. The fast of these, primus inter pares , was the late Dr R.W. Chapman, the 
unapproached authority on Jane Austen’s letters and the editor, for the Oxford 
University Press, of the definitive edition of her novels. Immensely grateful to Dr 
Chapman as we were, it was impossible not to find him, at times, a little formidable, 
but he did more for us by his support than we can say. He secured for us our first 
President, the 7th Duke of Wellington, the advantage of which, both socially and 
in the literary sphere, was very great. The Duke was succeeded by Lord David Cecil, 
who brought such gifts of learning, insight and personal charm as added a new 
dimension to our Annual General Meeting. After this succession of Presidents, it is 
hardly necessary to say any thing in praise of Margaret Lane but that she was another 
radiant star in our galaxy. Her ability as a public person was equalled by her charm, 
which captivated even Dr Chapman. As Lady Smiley has said of her: ‘She was 
lovely to look at, and lovely to listen to.’ Her presence on a platform ensured that 
the audience had a spell of unusual enjoyment before them. These attractions were 
combined with a very sound knowledge of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
literature and a capacity to present a weight of learning with a lightness of touch that 
was delightful to listen to on a summer afternoon. 

We cannot end this brief celebration of former Presidents without adding that 
our phenomenal good luck still holds: we now have as our President Mr Richard 
Knight, 5 x great-nephew of Jane Austen herself. 

ELIZABETH JENKINS 
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News from 


Hampshire 

A birthday dinner was held in December at Avington Park. In March Elizabeth 
Merry lead a lively study day in Winchester. 

Chawton 

Last November, during a storm one night the huge beech tree in the garden next door 
fell with a crash, luckily just avoiding our garden wall. It must already have been 
a fair-sized tree when Jane Austen used to climb over the wall to visit Miss 
Prowting. We miss the sound of the wind in its branches on wild winter days. 

Last autumn we had some wooden trellising put up along the top of the wall, 
because our new neighbours were feeling overlooked. I have planted several 
vigorous evergreen honeysuckles along it, and will also fill in the gaps with the old 
climbing rose ‘Blush Noisette’ which has proved so successful by the Visitors’ 
Entrance. The next task in the garden is to stake all the old shrub roses, which will 
be a difficult job as the soil is so stony and the roses so prickly. 

In February many of the more important exhibits in Jane Austen’s Elouse went 
to London to form part of an exhibition organised by Angus Stewart and Matthew 
Hall, held at the Antiques and Fine Arts Fair, Olympia. Despite the short time 
available to assemble and set the exhibition up, it was extremely successful and 
created a great deal of interest. Both the Jane Austen Memorial Trust and the Jane 
Austen Society had information tables set up next to the exhibition, and much 
interest was shown. The Memorial Trust gave away guidebooks to the House, with 
brochures and our books-by-post lists, and we are very hopeful that many of the 
visitors to Olympia will come to Chawton over the spring and summer. All the 
exhibits are now safely back in the House. 

Sadly, we will soon be losing our Marketing Manager, Nadine Cooksey, who 
is moving to Kent. Our Assistant Curator, Ann Channon, and I will take on the work 
of ordering, stocking and checking supplies of all the books and mementos which 
we sell in our shop. We sometimes go for years with no major staff changes, and then 
someone leaves a sad gap. At the moment we have 18 volunteers working at Jane 
Austen’s House as Stewards. Some come one day a week, others a day every other 
week, and some just one day a month, so it is quite complicated keeping the House 
adequately staffed. 

Spring and summer 1994 promise to be busy. 1994 is, of course, the 50th 
anniversary of D-Day, and we are expecting to see many ex-Service Americans and 
Canadians as well as their British counterparts, and their families, in the South of 
England for this commemoration. Many of them were billeted around the Alton area 
during World War II and no doubt they will want to re-visit their old haunts. Also, 
on 7 July, ‘Le Tour de France’ cycle race is to be extended to England, and the 
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cyclists with their 8-mile entourage are to come through Chawton, right past Jane 
Austen’s House. It may be worth noting that the village street will be closed from 
about 1 pm until 4 pm that day, but there will be carparks at either end of the village. 
Anyone visiting Chawton unawares that day is in for a shock. 

Jean Bowden 


Bath and. Bristol 

Our main meeting of the year was held at Prior Park in Bath on 9 May. With Nigel 
Nicolson as our guest speaker it was not surprising that the event attracted a record 
audience of about 150 people. Mr Nicolson spoke provocatively and iconoclasti- 
cally on ‘the myth that Jane Austen was unhappy in Bath ’, a vexed question to those 
of us who love both Jane Austen and Bath! He argued very persuasively that while 
she undoubtedly disliked the idea of living in Bath both in prospect and in 
retrospect, the years that she spent in our beloved city were by no means wholly 
unhappy or unprofitable ones. 

Although our hopes of acquiring 4 Sydney Place as a Jane Austen museum in 
Bath have had to be shelved for the present, the most pleasing development of the 
year has been the excellent relationship established between the Society and the 
present owners of the house, the Davis family. With truly remarkable generosity 
they have opened the ground floor rooms on several occasions to interested groups, 
either at the end of a guided walk round Bath, or, twice, for a birthday tea party. 

The first of these was organised on Sunday, 12 December to celebrate Jane 
Austen’s own birthday a few days later. Such was the demand for tickets, however, 
that I felt like Mrs Weston trying to fit in more people than a house would hold. 
However much we danced across the passage, I feared it would be ‘a crowd in a little 
room’. The happy solution was to repeat the event on Cassandra’s birthday, 
Sunday, 9 January. About 40 people attended on each date, and we all felt privileged 
to be celebrating in the very house in which some of the sisters’ birthdays had been 
passed. A roaring fire, a snowy cloth, and a magnificent tea made a very warm 
welcome on a winter afternoon, and our deepest thanks go to Mr and Mrs Davis for 
making it all possible and undertaking a lot of the hard work themselves. In addition, 
we are grateful to Mrs Louise Ross for providing a marvellous home-made spread 
of eighteenth-century recipes, including rout cakes. Hers, I can say, were definitely 
not the ‘poor attempt’ that Mrs Elton pronounced those of the good ladies of 
Highbury to be! The special ingredient is rose-water; they also contain brandy. 

It is hoped that there will be more events held at 4 Sydney Place from time to 
time in 1994, including hosting a group from Australia in the autumn. It is extremely 
gratifying that Jane Austen admirers from all over the world now have the chance 
to see inside this important house (n.b. by appointment only). Meanwhile some of 
our work goes on behind the scenes, for example our efforts, despite ecclesiastic 
obstruction, to prevent Mr Austen’s gravestone in the churchyard of St Swithin, 
Walcot Street, from falling into total decay. This is one of only two places in Bath 
where the name of Austen may be read (the other being the plaque on 4 Sydney 
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Place) and for that reason, as well as out of respect for the Revd George Austen, it 
is important that the inscription remain legible. 

Maggie Lane 


Kent 

After an inaugural meeting in December Professor Sir David Waldron Smithers 
agreed to be the Branch patron, Mr Nigel Nicolson President, and Mr Alwyn Austen 
the chairman of an enthusiastic committee. The first ‘event’ planned was a meeting 
at Godmersham Park on 13 April, to be addressed by Mr Brian Southam, the 
Society’s Chairman: ‘The Jane Austen Controversy - Jane Austen as a novelist of 
Religion’. This would be repeated on 20 April at Sevenoaks School. 


Midlands 

The branch held a combined AGM and study day at Keele University on 9 April. 
Aspects of Emma were discussed by Bill Hutchings of Manchester University, 
Maggie Lane from Bristol, and Victor Lucas. 


London 

Ten members of this new Group met together at the Quaker International Centre on 
7 September 1993 for an inaugural meeting, chaired by Susan McCartan. 

On 13 October twenty-five people met for a reading of Jane Austen’s letters 
from London. And on 24 November a series of musical interludes gladdened the 
planning of our Birthday Dinner. This took place on 10 December, at the New 
Cavendish Club, an elegant Georgian house in the West End. The chairman, Brian 
Southam, gave an excellent short address, and a convivial evening ended with 
spirited delivery of humourous extracts from the novels. 

Several members of the Group met on 6 March for a walk round the streets and 
areas of London known to Jane Austen. 

Edinburgh 

Each year seven ‘Janeites’ celebrate Jane Austen’s birthday by an evening centred 
round one of the novels. In 1993, after a short discussion of our least favourite, 
Nonhanger Abbey , we adjourned to dine on food mentioned therein (we always 
include White Soup). Each of us contributed two or three readings from the novels 
and letters, as well as excerpts from The Mysteries of Udolpho by Mrs Radcliffe, and 
Maggie Lane’s books. 

Oxford 

The inaugural meeting was held on 12 December at St Hilda’s College. A Birthday 
dinner - which included white soup and roast venison - was much enjoyed. Miss 
Sarah Finch acted a scene from Pride and Prejudice, and an account of the Austen 
family links with Oxford followed. 
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The Jane Austen Society of North America 

More than 500 members of the Jane Austen Society of North America gathered last 
October in the Canadian Rockies. 

Persuasion was the theme of the 15th annual conference, on the shores of Lake 
Louise. The dramatic, snow-covered peaks that ringed the lake prompted many to 
recall Elizabeth Bennet’s observation on rocks and mountains, although in this case, 
the admiration was full-hearted. 

Conference highlights included a full-length musical production of An Accident 
at Lyme , which was based on Persuasion; novelist Margaret Drabble’s reading of 
a short story she wrote specially for the conference; and more than 20 presentations 
on topics relating to the novel. 

Smaller JASNA meetings are held during the year in 37 regions throughout the 
United States and Canada. In 1993, new regional groups were formed in Texas and 
Idaho. States in which formation of new regional groups are being discussed include 
Alabama, Connecticut and Kentucky. 

Over the past 13 years members have donated $25,000 to St Nicholas Church, 
Steventon; in 1993 they contributed $1,500 to Jane Austen’s House at Chawton. 
They would be delighted to welcome Jane Austen Society members at any of their 
meetings. 

Garnet Bass, Paula Stepankowsky 

The Jane Austen Society of Australia - Melbourne 

Inaugurated in 1993 this lively Society has already collected a number of loyal 
members who meet regularly. John Wiltshire, author of Jane Austen and the Body 
(1992), addressed the October meeting and stimulated interesting discussion and 
questions. Helen Lefroy from Winchester was in Melbourne at the time and was 
given a warm welcome. 

A harpist and a group of members entertained guests at a Georgian dinner in 
November between courses made from recipes in The Art of Cooking (1796) by Mrs 
Glasse. 

The Society will publish its own journal, ‘Observations’, in 1994. In March it 
was to share in celebrating the 90th anniversary of the Dickens Fellowship with a 
short play, ‘Marriage Jane Austen style’, by Bronwen Hickman et al. 

Carla Hawley 
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The Very Reverend Thomas Powys 

Thomas Powys has a very strong claim to be the person who introduced Jane 
Austen’s parents to one another, and therefore the person to whom she owed her 
existence and to whom we all owe an immense debt. 

He was the second of the three sons of Philip Powys and his wife Isabella, only 
child and heiress of Richard Lybbe of Hardwick House in Oxfordshire, where the 
couple lived and raised their family. 1 Philip (who as heir took the additional name 
of Lybbe) bom in 1734, Thomas, bom 1736, and Richard, bom 1741, were from 
childhood part of the same social circle as the Leighs of Harpsden Rectory, who 
were very close to them in age: James, bom 1735, Jane, bom 1736, and Cassandra, 
bom 1739. 

The earliest surviving letter written by Cassandra Leigh is addressed to Tom 
Powys, and its flirtatious tone implies a teasing intimacy. Written from Bath in 
1762, when she was 23 and he 25, the purport of the letter is to congratulate him on 
the acquisition of the living of Fawley in Buckinghamshire, but she adds, ‘& (as the 
greatest felicity on earth) may you soon be happy in the possession of some Fair one, 
who must be one of the very best of her sex, or she will not merit the good fortune 
that awaits her. If her heart is as full of love & tenderness towards you, as mine is 
of esteem & friendship, you will have no cause to complain...’. 2 Had she perhaps 
turned down a proposal of marriage from the young Tom Powys herself? In the 
event Tom was never to marry, from which we may speculate if we choose that he 
never met a woman to equal Cassandra Leigh. 

When, the same year, his elder brother married another of Cassandra’s friends, 
Caroline Girle, Mr Powys told his new daughter-in-law that ‘his two eldest boys 
never gave him one moment’s uneasiness by their conduct’. 3 The case was 
otherwise with the youngest son, who had gained a commission in the Guards at the 
age of 14 and was hopelessly extravagant, but always forgiven because of his good 
looks and charm. Dick, as he was known, was to marry twice - the first time by 
elopement to Scotland - before dying of consumption at the age of 26. 

Tom Powys was clever as well as good, with a talent for writing verse. Like 
James Austen, he wrote prologues for amateur theatricals. Much of his output is 
turgid, but one example will suffice to show not only his facility but his amiable 
character, being an epitaph to his dog Muff, buried at Hardwick: 

From insults rude thy poor remains to save. 

Thus faithful Muff thy master makes thy grave. 4 

Tom had matriculated at the age of 16 (as, indeed, had George Austen) at the 
same time as his 18-year-old-brother. Philip and Tom Powys went up to Oxford 
together, and here we have the link with George Austen, for they were all St John’s 
College men. Bom in 1731, George Austen was in fact six years Thomas Powys’s 
senior, but staying on at St John’s to become its ‘handsome proctor’, he would have 
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known the Powys brothers in the late 1750s. Tom gained his BA in 1757 and MA 
in 1760. 5 That it was Tom who introduced the proctor to his childhood friend is 
suggested by the fact that from among all their clerical acquaintance, the Austens 
chose him to conduct their marriage service. Had he been the friend of only 
Cassandra it would have been an unlikely, perhaps an improper choice; but if he was 
indeed the man who brought them together, then nothing was more fitting than that 
he should have been asked to marry them. 6 

Like George Austen, the Reverend Thomas Powys took in pupils, including 
scions of the nobility, the most significant of whom was John Pratt, only son of the 
then Lord Chancellor, who came to him at the age of nine and remained seven years 
before going up to Cambridge. This young man was to become the 1st Marquis 
Camden, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Camden Crescent in Bath was to be named in 
his honour, and bear his crest of an elephant ’ s head over the door of the central house 
- the very house taken by Sir Walter Elliot in Persuasion. Pupil and tutor retained 
a strong bond all their lives; in 1786 Powys conducted Pratt’s wedding to an heiress 
with £40,000, and over the years he benefited greatly from his former pupil’s 
patronage and introductions. 

George and Cassandra Austen also maintained their friendship with Thomas 
Powys. When a fourth son was bom to them in 1771 they invited him to stand 
godfather, and named the baby Henry Thomas. By this time Powys had overtaken 
George Austen in clerical preferment. The living of Silchester in Hampshire was 
presented to him, though he continued to reside at Fawley, untroubled it would seem 
by pluralism. He was made prebendary of Hereford in 1769 and of Bristol ten years 
later: both posts required only short periods of residence in the year. 

Fawley Rectory was considered exceptionally good for a parsonage house; built 
in 1740, and boasting a well 365 feet deep, it was perched high on a ridge of the 
Chiltems with a panoramic view which included Windsor Castle. Here the two sons 
of Philip Lybbe Powys were also educated by their uncle. When they had grown up 
and left home both Fawley Rectory and Hardwick House seemed empty; in 1785 
the two brothers and Mrs Lybbe Powys decided to amalgamate their households and 
live together at Fawley. Hardwick House, their childhood home, was let. 

Tom became a Doctor of Divinity in 1795 and in the same year was offered by 
his patron, the Marquis of Camden, the bishopric of Killala in Ireland, worth £3,000 
a year. His sister-in-law recorded in her diary, ‘My brother sent my Lord word that 
tho’ he must ever feel infinitely obliged by his kind attention, yet at his time of life, 
to leave family, friends and country were three things to give up that more than 
balanced the three thousand a year’. 7 Wise and witty words indeed. 

In 1796 he was made canon of Windsor, another preferment requiring only 
periodic residence. The following year however he accepted preferment that did 
require a change of address. On his being appointed Dean of Canterbury Queen 
Charlotte was so sorry to lose him that she asked him to write out for her the four 
sermons he had preached at Windsor, which he did, together with a prologue in 
verse. 

Two, at least, of Thomas Powys’s sermons were published. One was the 
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‘Sermon preached before the Bristol Marine Society in the Cathedral Church of 
Bristol on August 1st 1786; being their annual general meeting’. 8 Bristol was a city 
with a fine tradition of printing; 36 years later a sermon preached there by Powys’ 
godson Henry Austen would also be printed, and copies of both survive. 9 The other 
published sermon of Thomas Powys marks an even greater honour, for it was 
preached before the House of Commons shortly after his elevation to Dean. 

His brother and sister-in-law remained at Fawley when Tom took up residence 
in Canterbury; but they visited him there many times, and Caroline’s first impres¬ 
sions of the Deanery are interesting for their link with Jane Austen’s imagination. 
The front of the building had been modernised, with a library and eating-room 
downstairs, and two drawing-rooms, one 35x22 feet and containing 17 portraits of 
former Deans, above. The back of the house, however, was very old, containing 
‘spiral staircases, dark passages, etc. etc. which put one in mind of the haunted 
castles of our present novels’. 10 In 1798 such was the cult of the gothic novel that 
even a sensible sixty-year-old woman could share a frisson with Catherine Morland! 

Thomas Powys too sat for his portrait; it hangs in the Deanery still. He was sixty- 
one at the time, and whatever had been his appearance in youth, certainly he could 
not compete for handsomeness with George Austen in old age. Even in his 
seventies, Anna Lefroy tells us, George Austen turned heads in Bath with his dark 
bright eyes and abundant white curly hair. 

As Dean of Canterbury, Powys entertained the Duke of Gloucester when he 
visited the city in 1798, during Mrs Lybbe Powys’s visit. She noted the dinner menu 
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in her diary, which Chapman quotes in his edition of Jane Austen’s letters. Jane’s 
sister Cassandra was in Kent during this royal visit and, as Jane writes, ‘supped with 
the Prince’, though this was in Ashford, not Canterbury." 

Meanwhile the connection had been strengthened by a marriage between the 
two families. Tom’s niece Caroline, only daughter of Philip Lybbe Powys, in 1793 
married Mrs Austen’s nephew Edward Cooper; they were to have eight children, 
and to be visited in their rectories first at Harpsden and then at Hamstall Ridware 
in Staffordshire by Jane Austen, her mother and sister. 

In a letter written in June 1808 from Godmersham, Jane Austen refers to the 
Dean, though not by name, and she does not seem to have met him herself. She 
mentions that Edward’s sister-in-law, Harriot Moore, who was married to the 
Archbishop’s son, is invited to dinner: ‘it is one of the Audit days, and Mr M[oore] 
dines with the Dean, who is just come to Canterbury.’ 12 

The Very Reverend Thomas Powys died on 7 October 1809, aged 73. Had 
Cassandra Leigh been ambitious for wealth and status she had married the wrong 
suitor; and though we must be fervently thankful that she made the choice she did, 
one cannot help feeling sorry that so apparently amiable a man as Thomas Powys 
found no other woman to ‘merit the good fortune’ of being his wife. 

MAGGIE LANE 

1 Burke's Landed Gentry, 1853 

2 The complete text of this letter is printed in Deirdre Le Faye, A Family Record (British 
Library, 1989) p.10 
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3 Emily Climenson (editor). Passages from the Diaries of Mrs Lybbe Powys (Longmans, 
1899) p.97 

4 Ibid, p.108 

5 Alumni Oxoniensis 

6 The rector of the church where the Austens married, St S within’s, Walcot, Bath, was the 
Reverend James Sparrow, who married another couple there on the same day, 26 April 
1764 

7 Climenson, p.284 

8 Robert Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, 1824 

9 In Bristol Reference Library 

10 Climenson, p.304 

11 R.W. Chapman, (editor), Jone Austen's Letters, 2nd edn(Oxford University Press, 1952) 
note to Letter No. 15 

12 Letter No. 52 



Winchester Cathedral Festival of Flowers, September 1993 

A special attraction was this beautiful display, in pink and cream colours, beside Jane 
Austen’s tomb. It was the work of Mrs Maureen Churchill, head of the Winches ter Cathedral 
Flower Arrangers. Photo: Hampshire Chronicle 
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The Sale at Steventon Parsonage 

When the Austen family moved to Bath in May 1801 the contents of their home at 
Steventon Parsonage were offered for sale by auction. The only items which they 
intended to take with them were their beds, although ‘We have thought at times of 
removing the side-board, or a pembroke table, or some other peice of furniture - but 
upon the whole it has ended in thinking that the trouble & risk of the removal would 
be more than the advantage of having them at a place, where everything may be 
purchased.’ (Jane’s letter to her sister Cassandra, 3 January 1801). 

The original intention seems to have been to entrust the sale to Mr Bayle of 
Winchester who had supplied them with some new furniture only two months 
previously, although the transaction was less than satisfactory: ‘James called by my 
father’s desire on Mr Bayle to inquire into the cause of his being so horrid. - Mr 
Bayle did not attempt to deny his being horrid, & made many apologies for it; - he 
did not plead his having a drunken self, he talked only of a drunken foreman &c &c, 
& gave hopes of the Table’s being at Steventon on Monday se’night next.’ (Letters, 
25 October 1800). Mr Bayle came to appraise the contents on 9 January ‘but had 
only time to finish the four sitting-rooms; the rest is deferred till the spring is more 
advanced & the days longer.’ 

It seems likely, however, that Bayle again let them down for the sale was 
eventually conducted by Benjamin Stroud, an appraiser and auctioneer of Newbury. 
Stroud first gave notice of the sale of the ‘Valuable Effects at Steventon Parsonage’ 
in the Reading Mercury and Oxford Gazette of 13 April 1801, promising ‘particu¬ 
lars in next week’s Paper’. No sale catalogue has yet been discovered but the 
following advertisement which appeared in the Reading Mercury of 20 April 1801 
and the two subsequent editions (27 April and 4 May) throws some interesting light 
on the interior of Jane Austen’s earliest home. 

Steventon Parsonage, near Overton, Hants. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION By Mr STROUD, On the premises, on 
Tuesday the 5th of May, 1801, and two following days, at eleven o’ 
clock. 

The neat HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, well made Chariot (with 
box to take off) and Harness, 200 volumes of Books, Stump of Hay, 

Fowling Pieces, three Norman Cows & Calves, one Horse, and other 
Effects. 

The furniture comprises four-post and field bed-steads, with 
dimity, moreen and other furnitures, fine feather beds and bedding, 
mattresses, pier and dressing glasses, floor and bedside carpets, 
handsome mahogany sideboard, modem set of circular dining tables 
on pillar and claws, Pembroke and card ditto, bureaus, chests of 
drawers and chairs, a piano forte in a handsome case (by Ganer), a 
large collection of music by the most celebrated composers, an 18- 
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inch terrestrial globe (by Adams), and microscope, mahogany library 
table with drawers; bookcase with six doors, eight feet by eight feet; a 
smaller ditto, tea china, a table set of Wedgwood ware, eight-day 
clock, side of bacon; kitchen, dairy and brewing utensils, 13 
ironbound casks, an end of hops, set of theatrical scenes &c. &c. 

The cows, nag horse, carriage and hay will be sold on the first 

day. 

To be viewed on Monday the fourth. Catalogues may be had at the 
Excise Offices, Basingstoke and Winchester; Dean Gates; Inns at 
Overton; White Hart, Whitchurch; Angel, Reading; Hare and Hounds, 
Beenham; Hind’s Head, Aldermaston; Anchor, Kingsclere; place of 
sale, and of the Auctioneer, Newbury. 

A separate sale was held later in the year to dispose of Mr Austen’s farm stock 
and implements. It was advertised in the Reading Mercury of 14 September 1801: 

Steventon, near Overton, Hants. 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. STROUD, On the 
premises, Friday Sept. 18, 1801, at 11 o’clock, 

All the Valuable Live and Dead FARMING-STOCK, 
and Fine Meadow Hay Rick, about Ten Tons, belonging to 
The Rev. GEORGE AUSTIN [sic], Sen. 

Comprising five capital cart horses, three sows, 

22 pigs, and seven stores, three market waggons, 
two four-inch wheel dung-carts, two narrow wheel 
ditto, one grass cart, four ploughs, eight harrows, 
two drags, two rollers, troughs, timber bob, 
shovels, prongs, useful plough timber and iron, &c. 

May be viewed any time previous to the sale. 


Notes 

Chariot A four-wheeled closed carriage like a chaise, with the addition of a driver’s 
box. 

200 volumes of Books ‘Volumes’ may here mean complete works (consisting of two 
or more individual books), for Jane wrote on 14 January 1801: ‘My father has got 
above 500 volumes to dispose of; -1 want James to take them at a venture at half 
a guinea a volume. ’ Alternatively, it could mean that James Austen, who succeeded 
his father at the parsonage, did in fact agree to buy three hundred of the five hundred 
volumes. On 21 May Jane wrote that ‘Mr. Bent seems bent upon being very 
detestable, for he values the books at only 70£. The whole World is in a conspiracy 
to enrich one part of our family at the expence of another.’ If Jane had expected 150 
guineas for 300 volumes it is small wonder that she felt aggrieved. 

Fowling Pieces If George Austen had ever been a shooting man he must have given 
up the sport by 1784, for from that year until 1807 all suitably qualified persons who 
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intended to kill game were required annually to take out a certificate (at a cost of 
three guineas) from the Clerk of the Peace; but at no time did Mr Austen do so. Some 
of his sons did; in 1785 for example, James, Edward and Henry Austen (the latter 
aged only fourteen) of Steventon all possessed game duty certificates. 
three Norman Cows Evidently these were kept at the parsonage itself as they were 
not included in the later farm sale. Jane noted in a letter of 12 May that they fetched 
‘Sixty-one guineas & a half.” 

one Horse The sale of one horse implies that the Austens had kept three altogether, 
besides the five cart horses on the farm. On 8 January Jane wrote; ‘My father’s old 
Ministers are already deserting him to pay their court to his Son; the brown Mare, 
which as well as the black was to devolve on James at our removal, has not had 
patience to wait for that, & has settled herself even now at Deane.’ 
four-post andfield bed-steads It seems that the Austens changed their minds about 
bringing their own beds to Bath, unless those offered for sale were all surplus to 
requirements. 

modern set of circular dining tables were presumably those which had been 
recently acquired from Mr Bayle; they sold for eleven guineas (Letter, 12 May). 
a piano forte ...(by Ganer) The most interesting revelation of the sale notice is that 
Jane Austen’s piano (which fetched eight guineas according to the letter of 12 May) 
at Steventon was made by Christopher Ganer. Margaret Cranmer’s article in the 
New Grove Dictionary of Music records that Ganer came to London from Leipzig 
and settled at 47 Broad Street, Soho, in 1774 where he stayed until 1809. ‘In outward 
appearance Ganer’s square pianos vary; some are more attractively inlaid than 
others. The earlier ones tend to be plain with a simple trestle stand whereas later 
models are S heraton in style, with brass medallions covering the bolts in the tapered 
legs of the trestle. Musically, however, the instruments vary little: a compass of five 
octaves or slightly less, single action with overdampers, and two or three handstops 
raising the dampers and engaging a buff stop.’ 

Examples of Ganer’s work may be seen at Fenton House in Hampstead, the 
Russell Cotes Museum in Bournemouth and elsewhere. 

globe (by Adams), and microscope were perhaps used by Mr Austen in the 
education of his pupils. The presence of these objects in the parsonage did not 
necessarily signify a particular scientific interest; together with the telescope and 
celestial globe they were generally known as ‘philosophical instruments’ and were 
to be found in many educated households of the time. 

The maker of the globe was Dudley Adams, a mathematical instrument maker 
of Fleet Street, who was appointed Globe Maker to the King in 1794. 
a table set of Wedgwood ware The Austens’ preference for Wedgwood was long- 
lasting. Jane visited their London shopinl811to order some replacements, which 
arrived at Chawton in June. ‘It all came very safely, & upon the whole is a good 
match, tho’ I think they might have allowed us rather larger leaves, especially in 
such a Year of fine foliage as this.’ (Letter, 6 June 1811). On another London visit 
two years later ‘We then went to Wedgwoods where my Br [Edward Knight] & 
Fanny chose a Dinner Set. - I beleive the pattern is a small-Lozenge in purple. 
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between Lines of narrow Gold; - & it is to have the Crest.’ 

an end. of hops Left-overs after hops have been dried and sacked; sold as inferior 

hops. 

theatrical scenes were obviously left over from the family’s play acting days in the 
1780s and early 1790s. The fact that they actually had painted scenes suggests that 
their productions, though presumably not approaching the grandeur of the intended 
performance at Mansfield Park, were of a fairly ambitious nature. 

Quotations are from Jane Austen s Letters, ed. R.W. Chapman, 2nd edn, 1952. 

ROBIN VICK 
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Cassandra Austen s pictures 

In Jane Austen’s day an accomplished young lady was expected to be able to draw 
and to paint. Henry Austen in his ‘Biographical notice’ of his sister (prefaced to the 
firstedition of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 1818) says that Jane Austen ‘had 
not only an excellent taste for drawing, but, in her earlier days, evinced great power 
of hand in the management of the pencil.’ (ed. R.W. Chapman, p.5). No drawings 
or paintings by the novelist have come down to us, but we do have a very few such 
works by her sister Cassandra, and the purpose of this note is to add one to the list 
of these, while removing another from it. 

The most familiar of Cassandra’s pictures is the only authentic likeness of her 
sister, the unsigned watercolour sketch executed in about 1810 and now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London (reproduced in colour in Brian Wilks’ Jane 
Austen, London: Hamlyn, 1978, p. 49). The earliest known works by her are the 
thirteen coloured medallion portraits of kings and queens (each signed ‘C.E. Austen 
pinx.’) prefacing the sections devoted to the relevant monarchs in Jane Austen’s 
‘History of England’, part of the manuscript collection of juvenilia known as 
Volume the Second (in the British Library; Cassandra’s portraits, executed in about 
1790 when she was 17 years old, were all reproduced in colour as plates VI and VII 
of the 1973 ‘Cardinal’ paperback edition of Elizabeth Jenkins’ Jane Austen, and six 
of them in enlarged form, also in colour, facing p.16 of Lord David Cecil’s 1978 
book A portrait of Jane Austen). Also reproduced in colour in Lord David’s book 
are, facing p. 112, a later work of Cassandra’s, a watercolour dated 1804 and signed 
with initials CEA, showing Jane Austen seated out of doors, full length, seen from 
behind (still in family ownership), and also, facing p. 160, a watercolour portrait 
(apparently unsigned and undated, but generally accepted as being by Cassandra), 
representing the novelist’s niece Fanny Knight, shown seated at a table, herself in 
the act of painting in watercolour; this latter picture is at Jane Austen’s House, 
Chawton (the property of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust). 

I can now add to the total number of extant paintings by Cassandra Austen the 
watercolour here reproduced, signed with initials CEA and dated 1808 (when the 
Austens were living in Southampton; it is probably an imaginary scene, rather than 
representing any particular location). Executed mainly in tones of light brown, grey 
and pale blue, this picture (handed down in the family of the novelist’s youngest 
brother, Rear-Admiral Charles John Austen, 1779-1852), was unrecorded until it 
appeared at auction, Lot 75 in the sale of 3 March 1993 at Dreweatt Neate, 
Donnington Priory, Newbury, Berks, sold after the death of Charles’ great-great- 
grandson, Brigadier P.R. Hemans, CBE. 

There exists at Jane Austen’s House, Chawton, another picture allegedly by 
Cassandra, also signed with initials CEA and dated 1808; this was given to Mr T.E. 
Carpenter by a Mrs Purvis, and so necessarily comes from Cassandra’s brother 
Admiral Sir Francis William Austen (1774-1865), by way of his daughter Mary 
Jane (1807-36), who married Commander George Purvis, RN. In spite of the 
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signature, this picture must be removed from thelistof Cassandra’s paintings, since 
it is not an original work by her. As is evident from the colour reproduction, plate 
XXI of the edition of Elizabeth Jenkins’ book mentioned above, the professional 
finish of this picture makes it immediately suspect: it can now be identified as a 
stipple engraving by Peltro William Tomkins (1760-1840), published in 1792, after 
an undated pastel painting by the artist John Russell (1745-1806), representing the 
character Maria from Laurence Sterne’s novel A sentimental journey (first pub¬ 
lished 1768), the original of which is in the Rothschild collection at Waddesdon 
Manor, Bucks, the property of the National Trust. Tomkins’ engraving was 
available, more expensively, printed in delicate colours, blue, green, pink &c (plate 
38 of Malcolm C. Salaman’s Old English colour-prints, London: The Studio, 
1909), but it was also to be had in monochrome (black or brown or sanguine); it 
seems likely that Cassandra has tinted a monochrome example of the print in the 
colours she used in her newly discovered original watercolour of 1808, with its 
figures reminiscent of the drawings in the ‘History of England’ (the talented 
amateur responsible for this watercolour was not, I think, capable of executing a 
copy which corresponds with the print so exactly). 

DAVID GILSON 
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Was Edward Knight electrified? 

Jane Austen’s brother Edward, adopted by Thomas Knight as his heir, married 
Elizabeth Bridges, daughter of Sir Brook Bridges in 1791. Sir Brook’s cousin, the 
Revd Nathaniel Bridges, also had a daughter Elizabeth. This Elizabeth married 
the Revd William Jones ma, FRS (Jones of Nayland) in 1754. The Bridges’ family 
home was Goodnestone in Kent, and Jones was rector of Pluckley, Bethersden 
and Smarden, also in Kent, 1765-77. 1 In Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils (1780), 
Jones included a section on temperance in which he wrote of ‘a country gentleman 
in the west of England’: 

He persevered in his custom of eating and drinking as much as he could, 
though the excess of one day obliged him to take a large dose of rhubarb 
the next: so that his life was a continual struggle between fulness and 
physic, till nature was wearied out, and he sunk all at once, at the age of 
forty, under the stroke of apoplexy. 2 

This rhubarb-eater was believed to be Thomas Knight (1735-94) of Chawton, 
Hampshire, and Godmersham, Kent, MP for Kent 1774-80. 3 

Edward Knight also suffered with his health. In May 1799, accompanied by 
some of the Austen family he went to Bath for the sake of his health, staying at 13 
Queen Square. On 2 June Jane wrote to Cassandra: ‘He drinks at the Hetling Pump, 
is to bathe tomorrow, & try Electricity on Tuesday; - he proposed the latter himself 
to Dr. Fellowes, who made no objection to it, but I fancy we are all unanimous in 
expecting no advantage from it.’ 4 

In 1797 William Jones had composed a number of letters in which he described 
the electrical treatment available at the time: 

There are five different modes of applying it. The first is a communication 
of it to the whole frame at once; which is what we understand when we say a 
person is electrified. The second is under the form of a spark; which may be 
stronger or weaker, according to the power of the apparatus or the intention of 
the operator. The third is the friction or flesh brush; of which method there is a 
good figure prefixed as a frontispiece to Mr Adams’s Essay on Electricity , 5 
designed by an eminent artist. The fourth is that of a topical brush from a pointed 
wire; or a point of wood, which renders the brush more soft and gentle. The last 
is the electric shock from the circuit of the Leyden bottle. The spark is the form 
I commonly prefer. If strong, it may be received at any point of the body, and 
discharged at any other point; in which case it certainly passes in a line from the 
one to the other. The electric friction, or flesh brush, is an excellent form for 
rheumatic pains and paralytic affections; and it occasions a thrilling sensation, 
by which the spirits are remarkably raised as by a cordial. But in cases where the 
shock is proper, it is the sheet-anchor. It completely restored the use of the limbs 
the first time I had an opportunity of trying it on a hemiplegia: but the party was 
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young, and of a strong frame, and the disorder arose from an accidental cold. 
Agues, after resisting the bark, have frequently been cured by it. Medicines are 
remarkably forwarded in their operation by the use of Electricity... It is now so 
far adopted by medical gentlemen, that an electric machine is reckoned a 
necessary part of the apparatus in hospitals; and many surgeons are furnished 
with one in the country; the ordinary use of which is in paralytic cases... 6 

The Revd Nathaniel Bridges, rector of St Michael and all Angels, married Sarah 
Sawyer. Their daughter, Elizabeth, was bom in 1723, and their son Brook in 1725. 
In 1749 the Revd Brook Bridges succeeded his father as rector of Wadenhoe, a 
living in the gift of Sir Brook Bridges. William Jones joined his brother-in-law at 
Wadenhoe as curate in 1754. 7 

BRIDGET DUCKENFTELD 


1 ‘William Jones, of Nayland (1726-1800)’, Dictionary of National Biography (1885- 
1901) (article by J.H. Overton) 

2 Lambeth Palace Library catalogue cites: ‘Jones (William) of Nayland, Letters from a 
tutor to his Pupils , 1821. Three other editions. “1780 cd.” handwritten in ink’. 

3 G.M. Ditchfield, Bryan Keith-Lucas, University of Kent at Canterbury, Notes and 
Queries , NS Vol. 40, No. 3, September 1993. 

4 Jane Austen's Letters, ed. R.W. Chapman, 2nd edn (1952). 

5 George Adams, Essay on Electricity ...To which is added an Essay onMagnetism (1784). 
The 4th edition (1792) has the sub-title To which is now added a letter to the author from 
Mr. John Birch on the subject of medical electricity, and is presumably the edition 
referred to by Jones. 

6 Letter V, Six Letters on Electricity (Rivington, 1800). The letters were written between 
3 and 27 January 1797, and published posthumously. Jones died in January 1800. 

7 H.I. Longden, Northamptonshire and Rutland Clergy from 1500, 15 vols, XVI, pp 222- 
23 (Northampton, 1938-52). References to Sir Brook and the Revd Brook Bridges are 
sometimes spelt ‘Brooke’. 
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The Basingstoke Assemblies 


“Did you think of our Ball on thursday evening, & did 
you suppose me at it? - You might very safely, for there 
I was ... It was a pleasant Ball, & still more good than 
pleasant, for there were nearly 60 people, & sometimes 
we had 17 couple. - the Portsmouths, Dorchesters, 
Boltons, Portals & Clerks were there, & all the meaner 
& more usual &c. &c.’s.” 


Thus began an account of a ball at Basingstoke which Jane Austen wrote to her sister 
Cassandra in a letter dated 1 November 1800. There are other references to 
Basingstoke assemblies in Jane’s surviving letters, and the exact location of them 
has long been a subject for conjecture. 

In Jane Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends (London, 1902) Constance Hill 
claimed that the balls took place at the Angel Inn in the market place. When she 
visited the Angel, the wife of the landlord told her ‘that above the old stables and 
coach-houses at the back of the inn, there was a large room, now used as a hay-loft, 
but which, she had been told, was once a ball-room. In old times it was connected 
with the inn by a long passage, that ran above the stables and harness-rooms, but 
now the only access to it was from the great coaching-yard.’ 

It has been doubted whether such prominent figures in Hampshire society as 
Lord Portsmouth, Lord Dorchester and Lord Bolton would have condescended to 
attend dances held in a room above the stables at the back of an inn. The Angel, 
moreover - though it may have been the most prominent of the old inns then 
surviving when Constance Hill visited Basingstoke shortly before 1902 - was of 
little importance in the 1790s; the two principal posting inns were the Maidenhead 
and the Crown. 

Dances may have been held at the Angel but they were not the assemblies 
attended by Jane Austen. Between 1792 when Jane had just passed her sixteenth 
birthday and May 1801, when she left Steventon to live in Bath, advertisements 
appeared in the Reading Mercury and Oxford Gazette giving notice of a total of 56 
balls at Basingstoke. On 41 of these occasions it is specifically stated that the event 
was to take place at the Town Hall ; the venue of the other 15 was not specified but 
there seems no reason to suppose that these were not also held at the Town Hall. Had 
they taken place at the Maidenhead or the Crown (whose proprietors were 
responsible for their organisation) it is likely that the newspaper notices would have 
referred to the fact, to avoid possible confusion. At all events, they could hardly 
have been at the Angel; the landlords of the Maidenhead or Crown would not have 
given the business to a rival, and inferior, establishment. 

The dates of the Basingstoke Assemblies were: 
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1792 5 January; 12 January (‘Annual Ball’); 4 October (‘Hants Club Ball’); 28 
December. 

1793 10 January (the ‘Annual Ball’); 22 January; 3 October (‘Hants Club Ball’); 
14 November; 19 December. 

1794 9 January (Annual Ball); 16 January; 9 September; 2 October (Club Ball); 
6 November; 4 December. 

1795 2 January (Annual Ball); 8 January; 5 February (but this was postponed or 
cancelled due to severe frost); 22 October (Club Ball) 26 November; 28 December. 

1796 6 January; 18 February; 28 March; 3 June (in honour of the King’s 
Birthday); 8 September; 10 November; 8 December. 

1797 12 January; 9 February; 16 March; 5 June (King’s Birthday); 5 October 
(Club Ball); 2 November; 30 November; 28 December. 

1798 1 February; 1 March; 4 June (King’s Birthday); 18 October; 22 November. 

1799 17 January; 14 February; 14 March; 4 June (King’s Birthday); 10 October 
(Club Ball); 4 November. 

1800 9 January; 6 February; 6 March; 4 June (King’s birthday); 2 October (Club 
Ball); 30 October; 27 November; 29 December. 

1801 29 January. 

(There may have been a few others in addition to those listed above. The run of the 
Reading Mercury in the British Newspaper Library at Colindale is not quite 
complete.) 

The ‘Hants Club’ which staged its balls in October appears to have comprised 
an informal group of gentlemen from Basingstoke and the surrounding country 
which met regularly at the Maidenhead - and later the Crown - to dine, and was 
perhaps similar to the Club at the Crown in Emma’s Highbury. It is not known 
whether the Reverend George Austen attended it, but Jane and Cassandra evidently 
went to its balls. In a letter (printed in Austen Papers) to her cousin Phila Walter 
dated from S teventon on 26 October 1792, Eliza de Feuillide wrote: ‘There has been 
a Club Ball at Basingstoke and a private one in the neighbourhood, both of which 
my cousins say were very agreeable.’ 

Apart from the Annual Balls and the Club Balls, the remainder were public 
assemblies until 1800 when they began to be advertised as ‘Subscription Assem¬ 
blies’; but this probably made little difference since they were ‘open to 
Nonsubscribers, as before, on the same terms.’ 

The fact that the assemblies were held at the Town Hall explains the reference 
in Jane’s letter to Cassandra of 30 November 1800: ‘I have charged my Myrmidons 
to send me an account of the Basingstoke Ball; I have placed my spies at different 
places that they may collect the more; & by so doing, by sending Miss Bigg to the 
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Basingstoke Town Hall 


Townhall itself, & posting my mother at Steventon I hope to derive from their 
various observations a good general idea of the whole.’ 

Up to and including that of 1 February 1798, all the balls were held under the 
auspices of Mrs Mary Martin of the Maidenhead Inn, who placed the notices in the 
newspaper. Mrs Martin then left the Maidenhead and took over the millinery and 
haberdashery business of John Chambers, and also opened a circulating library on 
14 January the following year. The Maidenhead was taken over by William Willson 
(sic) of the Crown, who then ran both establishments at the same time. From 1 
March 1798 onwards the balls were organised by Willson and the notices were 
dated from the Crown Inn. It was perhaps as a result of the changeover from Mrs 
Martin to William Willson that caused Jane to write to Cassandra on 17 November 
1798: ‘Our assemblies have very kindly declined ever since we laid down the 
carriage, so that dis-convenience and dis-inclination to go have kept pace together. ’ 
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Willson relinquished the Crown in February 1801 and confined his activities to 
running the Maidenhead and the Post Office. He was replaced by J. Johnson from 
the Half Moon at Petworth, and no further assemblies took place in Basingstoke 
until the Club Ball the following October. 

The Town Hall was clearly a more fitting venue for the assemblies which 
attracted the highest element of north Hampshire society. According to the Victoria 
County History of Hampshire‘it was rebuilt in 1657, and that building... stood till 
1832, when a new hall was raised on the present site on the north side of the market 
place and facing south. The plan of the latter was similar to that built in the 17th 
century - a large room supported on pillars, under which the frequenters of the 
market found shelter.’ It was used for a variety of purposes. The Basingstoke section 
of the Universal British Directory for 1791 says: ‘There is a very good market- 
house, and hall over it, where the sessions for the town are held twice a year, and 
where the magistrates meet every Tuesday to do business.’ It was also used for 
public meetings and even dinners. Th ^Reading Mercury contains an account of one 
such which was attended by Jane’s father in 1790, being a dinner given in honour 
of Sir William Heathcote and Mr Chute, two of the candidates for Hampshire in the 
forthcoming general election: ‘About half past two they reached the Town Hall, & 
... sat down to an elegant dinner, provided at the expence of the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood. The rooms, which contain about three hundred persons , were 
filled with the most respectable freeholders...’. 


ROBIN VICK 
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Notes on auction sales, 1992-93 

A. Manuscripts, &c. Sotheby’s sale on 14 December 1992 of the Jeffrey Young 
Collection included, Lot 10, the autograph manuscript of Jane Austen ’ s letter of 24/ 
25 December 1798 to her sister Cassandra, No.15 in Dr. R.W. Chapman’s edition 
(where this original was described as ‘not traced’, the text being taken largely from 
the 1884 Braboume edition of the Letters). This letter, estimated at £12,000- 
£15,000, failed to sell. 

B. First and early editions. Lot 228 in Sotheby’s sale of 21/22 June 1993 of books 
from the library of the bookseller Alan G. Thomas (1911 -92) comprised a collection 
of first and early editions: Sense and Sensibility second edition 1813, Pride and 
Prejudice third edition 1817, Mansfield Park second edition 1816, Emma first 
edition 1816, and Northanger Abbey and Persuasion first edition 1818, lacking 
most half-titles and final blanks, uniformly and handsomely bound in contemporary 
half red morocco, spines gilt, with booklabel of Eleanor Mure. This collection 
fetched £9,200 (hammer price plus buyer’s premium), and has since been offered 
for sale by an antiquarian bookseller at £16,000. There exists a number of 
collections of just these editions of the novels in uniform contemporary bindings; 
it has been recently, and very plausibly suggested in the catalogue of a London 
bookseller, Simon Finch, that after the publication of Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion, John Murray and Egerton may have combined to market remaining 
copies of the novels in just such uniform collections (which although of course not 
numbered as such, might then be thought of as the first collected edition of Jane 
Austen’s novels). 

A first edition of Sense and Sensibility 1811 from the Jeffrey Young collection 
was Lot 3 in the sale at Sotheby’s on 14 December 1992, Lord Bradford’s copy in 
contemporary half calf gilt with the half-titles; this fetched £7,000. A second edition 
of Sense and Sensibility 1813, Lot4 in the same sale, in contemporary calf gilt, with 
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the half-titles, and with ownership signature and armorial bookplate of the Duke of 
Rutland, was unsold. Lot 5 in the same sale was a second edition of Pride and 
Prejudice 1813, in original paper boards uncut, with the half-titles, and sold for 
£2,000. Lot 6 in the same sale was a first edition of Mansfield Park 1814, in 
contemporary half calf gilt, with the half-titles and advertisement leaf; this sold for 
£4,500. Another first edition of the same novel, with the half-titles but lacking the 
advertisement leaf, in contemporary half green morocco, from the library of the Earl 
of Granard, was Lot 5 at Sotheby’s on 21 July 1993 and fetched £4,140. A second 
edition oiMansfieldPark, 1816, in damaged contemporary half calf and lacking the 
half-titles, was included in Lot 45 of the sale at Christie’s on 21 October 1922 of 
books from the library of John Sparrow (1906-92), Warden of All Souls College, 
Oxford, with seventeen other works; the lot fetched £1,980. Lot 7 in the Jeffrey 
Young sale at Sotheby’s on 14 December 1992 was a first edition of Emma 1816 
in original paper boards uncut, with the half-tides; this sold for £4,800. Another first 
edition of Emma, also in original paper boards with the half-titles, but rebacked in 
white paper with facsimile paper labels. Lot 259 in Sotheby’s sale of 19 July 1993, 
sold for £4,600. A first edition of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 1818, in 
original paper boards, uncut, lacking only one half-title, A. Edward Newton ’ s copy, 
was Lot 8 in the Jeffrey Young sale at Sotheby’s on 14 December 1992 and sold for 
£2,800 (it had been sold for $250 as Lot 46 in the Newton sale at Parke-Bemet 
Galleries, New York, on 16 April 1941). Christie’s sale of 22 October 1992 
included in its catalogue another copy of the first edition of Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion, in contemporary quarter leather and glazed paper boards, with the arms 
of Charles Stuart, Baron Stuart de Rothesay (1779-1845), ambassador to Paris and 
St Petersburg, and with an unrecorded variant of the half-title in V ol.4; but this copy 
was withdrawn before the sale. 

C. Other material. The Peggy Hickman collection of silhouettes, sold atChristie’s, 
South Kensington on 12 May 1993, included two lots of Austen family interest. Lot 
78 was a silhouette by John Miers (1758-1821) of Fanny Palmer (1790-1814), first 
wife of Jane Austen’s brother Charles; this sold for £2,200. Lot 79 was a silhouette 
by the same artist of the novelist’s sister Cassandra (1773-1845), which sold for the 
high figure of £4,620. 

DAVID GILSON 
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‘ • though his name was Richard’ 


On this puzzling qualification at the opening oiNonhanger Abbey I wrote a brief 
article which appeared in Notes and Queries: 

“There is a sly allusion here which is typical of the early high-spirited Jane 
Austen, a detail which probably belongs to the more obvious items she regarded as 
‘obsolete’ when she wrote her advertisement for the novel thirteen years after its 
expected publication in 1803, ‘many years’ after it was begun. This last emphasis 
suggests a commencement well before the 1798 of Cassandra’s memorandum on 
the composition dates of her sister’s novels. The sentence ‘Mr. Richard Harvey’s 
match is put off till he has got a Better Christian name, of which he has great Hopes ’ 
in Jane s letter of 15 September 1796 to Cassandra provides good reason for 
thinking that the opening of Nonhanger Abbey was first written about this time. 

“By 1973, when A Jane Austen Companion (Macmillan/StMartin’sPress) was 
published, I could do no better than hazard the guess that the name ‘Richard’ was 
out of favour as a result of London revivals of Shakespeare’s Richard III , a play 
which more than anything else had maintained the tradition of Richard as an 
infamous king. A glance at her ‘History of England’, however, will show that the 
youthful Jane had read enough to be sceptical on this issue. Recently it seemed to 
me that a more convincing explanation is to be found in George Sand’s Mauprat 
(1837). 

“The hero of this novel is in Paris for a period during the American War of 
Independence when Voltaire ‘recevaitson apotheose’ andFranklin was the prophet 
of liberty. He is only nineteen, and affects the style of the ‘bonhomme Richard’ (ch. 
xiii), his dress proclaiming his republican sympathies, as is made clear two chapters 
later, where reference is made to the ‘petites editions a bon marche’ of La Science 
du bonhomme Richard, which spread egalitarian hopes to the lower classes in 
France. The general catalogue of the British Library shows that a second edition of 
this obviously important propaganda medium, attributed to Frangois Lemaire and 
subtided ‘la Puce a l’oreille du bon-homme Richard’, was published in Paris in 
1791. Perhaps Jane’s brother Henry brought a copy to the parsonage at Steventon 
when England under a repressive government was at war with France not long after 
the worst of its revolutionary excesses. The notoriety of the ‘bonhomme Richard’ 
would explain why his name was capable of exciting distasteful associations in 
many among the respectable when Jane Austen began her skittish first version of 
Nonhanger Abbey.” 

The above prompted the historian Mrs Frances Armytage to suggest that La 
Science du bonhomme Richard derives from Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
She also thought the unpopularity of the name ‘Richard’ could be linked with Paul 
Jones, a question raised (with others) by Deirdre Le Faye. 

The historical background must therefore be given succinctly. Benjamin 
Franklin became a household name in America as a result of publishing his Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. In 1757, taking what seemed to him the best of the maxims in 
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the twenty-five almanacs which had appeared from 1732, he compiled within a 
fictional setting a preface for the next. This became the most famous of all his 
writings, and was reprinted endlessly under the title The Way to Wealth. In 1776 he 
was sent to Paris to negotiate a treaty with France against Britain. Within a year or 
so several editions of The Way to Wealth had appeared in translation as La Science 
du bonhomme Richard. 

Paul Jones left France in August 1779 with a task force of seven ships against 
the British. His flagship was named the Bonhomme Richard in honour of Franklin, 
Te bon Quaker, le bonhomme Richard’, who had become ‘the fashionable rage’ in 
Paris. Jones’s menace to British shipping and ports ended off the Yorkshire coast 
on 25 September, when the Bonhomme foundered after a furious grappling battle 
with the escort ship Serapis. 

La Science du bonhomme Richard would be available in London several years 
before 1796. The fact that the British Library does not appear to have owned a copy 
before the second edition of Lemaire’s translation (1791) and a new edition of it, 
revised, corrected, and published in 1792, suggests that interest in it had increased, 
and that a copy of one of these editions, or of a later one, or even one of another 
French edition, may have been read by Henry Austen. In 1796, when he was 
virtually engaged to his cousin the Comtesse de Feuillide, he had good reason to be 
apprehensive of developments in France, where her husband had been guillotined 
in 1794. Whether Jane Austen read it or simply heard a discussion of it, in London 
or at home, is unknown. If she read it, though anything related to revolutionary 
France would have been repugnant to her, she may have wondered why this booklet, 
which counselled prudence and frugality as a way to success, could create disquiet 
in the upper classes. 

Herein, I submit, lies the answer to our question. The memory of Paul Jones 
lived long after 1796 in and around the northern ports he had menaced, but any 
allusion to his ship would have meant nothing to most of Jane Austen’s putative 
readers seventeen years after it sank. Yet the unpleasantness of the name ‘Richard’ 
in association with France may have been augmented for her and other members of 
her family by hearing of Paul Jones’s bold exploits. Her letters of August- 
September 1796 show that she was friendly with Mary Pearson, daughter of the 
captain of the Serapis. Although he had been informed that the Bonhomme Richard 
was on the point of foundering or striking its colours, he had lost his nerve and 
capitulated. In March 1780 he was court-martialled but honourably acquitted. After 
receiving a knighthood he could talk more assuredly, it can be assumed, about his 
successful defence of the merchant convoy he was escorting when confronted by 
Jones off Flamborough Head. If so, Mary Pearson probably spoke with pride about 
her father’s success against the Bonhomme Richard , and Jane may have heard of it 
during the very period when she informed her sister Cassandra that ‘Richard 
Harvey’s match is put off till he has got a Better Christian name’. At this time Mary 
was attracted by their handsome and flirtatious brother Henry. 

F.B. PINION 

Acknowledgement is made to Notes and Queries , vol. 40 n.s., no. 1, March 1993, in which 
the above extract first appeared. 
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What happened to ‘Mr J.P.’ ? 

When visiting her brother Edward’s house, Godmersham Park, in September 1813, 
Jane Austen described John Plumptre of Fredville as a ‘handsome young man 
certainly, with quiet gentlemanlike manners’. Fresh from the University - Jane 
mentions his ‘superior Abilities’ - this highly eligible bachelor became a serious 
suitor of Edward’s eldest daughter, Fanny, and in the following year they had ‘an 
almost though tacit engagement’. 1 In November when the perplexed young lady 
wrote to her aunt for advice about him, Jane replied: ‘Mr J P- has advantages which 
do not often meet in one person. His only fault indeed seems Modesty... & is it not 
a fine Character of which Modesty is the only defect?’ 

Fanny’s main reservations about Mr Plumptre seem to have been concerned 
with his seriousness and strong religious principles, which veered towards the 
Evangelical; it was probably these which accounted for his lack of liveliness - a 
fault which Jane felt could be easily corrected by more familiarity in Fanny’s 
company. Many years later it was claimed that Mr Plumptre objected to dancing 2 
but this was not yet apparent, for we know he was Fanny’s partner at Canterbury 
balls. 3 But her worries on the subject of his Puritan tendencies led her to consult her 
vicar, Mr Sherer, with whom she had several discussions about Methodists at this 
time. 4 

By the next year Fanny had decided to reject Mr J P and her aunt was probably 
relieved. While recognising the strength of his convictions, Jane had not felt that the 
young man’s religious fervour was in itself an obstacle: ‘as to there being any 
objection from his Goodness, from the danger of his becoming Evangelical, I 
cannot admit that... & do not be frightened by the idea of his acting more strictly 
up to the precepts of the New Testament than others’. Jane’s concern was that a 
lengthy engagement (which in his situation was inevitable) would not suit her niece: 
‘I should dread the continuance of this sort of tacit engagement, with such an 
uncertainty as there is, of when it may be completed - Years may pass before he is 
Independant - You like him well enough to marry, but not well enough to wait. ’ Her 
anxiety was well-founded, for Mr J P’s prospects were unclear: he came from a large 
family, had only just got his BA and was not to be called to the Bar for another three 
years. So what happened to Mr J P? Did his later life and careerprove him to possess 
the ‘sterling worth’ that Jane had detected in his character? 

Fanny’s memories of Mr J P lingered and Jane was still counselling her to 
forget him in the spring of 1817 when he had probably begun to transfer his 
affections elsewhere; in September Fanny records his engagement, and the follow¬ 
ing April his marriage, to Catharine Methuen of Wiltshire, 5 a young lady whose 
appearance in a family portrait shows her to be gracious and pretty, and not unlike 
Fanny herself. 

In November 1819 news came, via her cousin Fanny Cage, that the married 
man was not as happy as one might expect. Fanny wrote in reply: ‘My greatest 
comfort was always as you know the idea of his happiness, and to hear from you... 
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that he is otherwise - and also that he seemed to avoid speaking of me and alluding 
to past events, produced such a revolution in my mind... that I can hardly think of 
it with composure!’ 6 

A year later Fanny (now engaged to Sir Edward Knatchbull) met Mrs Plumptre 
herself and pronounced her to be a ‘mild pleasing woman’. 7 Despite any early 
misgivings the couple do seem to have been well-suited, for the partnership lasted 
forty-five years during which they had three daughters. 

In 1832 Mr J P embarked upon a parliamentary career, becoming a Radical 
member for East Kent- his colleague in Parliament being Fanny’s Tory husband. 
He was always moderate, giving his support to reform which was ‘calculated to 
improve, in what was necessary, or to ameliorate human hardships and woe. 8 Five 
years on he changed his political colours; the local paper, with evident bias, 
described how he no longer wore ‘heavens’s own colour... the symbol of Liberal 
principle & purity’ but now adopted the ‘dingy purple veil of night’ and the orange 
‘resembling the fierce forboding horizon on the eve of a storm ’ - he was now a Tory 
‘in form as he always was in heart.’ 9 He remained in Parliament for twenty years, 
where he was ‘seldom absent during the discussion or decisions of important 
questions, while his readiness and urbanity in attending to matters of local detail 
gained for him the gratitude and esteem of all.’ 10 His assiduous and dutiful conduct 
led him to remark to a friend towards the end of his career that he was ‘sometimes 
nearly worn out both in mind and body... from the business in which I am obliged 
to take a part being so uninteresting and unedifying’ , n Locally he acted in several 
worthy capacities, for example as Deputy Warden of the Cinque Ports, until his 
death in 1864. It would seem that his steady but unremarkable career bears out 
Jane’s assessment of him as ‘sensible rather than brilliant’. 

And what of his character? Did he continue to display the ‘strictprinciples, just 
notions, good habits’ which Jane had noticed in his youth? There is ample evidence 
that his religion remained a very dominant force in his life. On the sudden death of 
his eighteen-year-old daughter, Catharine Emma, in 1838 he wrote a book entitled 
The Flower of Spring which reads like a religious tract. It was based on his 
daughter’s letters and diary and produced in order that her writings ‘through their 
beautiful and correct exhibition of Christian truth might, by the Divine blessing, be 
useful to young persons.’ 12 Another tragic death in 1862, this time of twenty-three- 
year-old Arthur Rice, Fanny’s nephew, prompted Mr Plumptre as friend and 
neighbour to write a letter of condolence to the young man’s father. It is strongly 
religious in tone. 13 

Mr Plumptre died at the age of seventy-three. The inscription on his tomb in 
Nonington church (near Canterbury) reads: 

Called of God in early manhood 

To the knowledge of himself as a sinner 

For nearly fifty years 

“He walked with God”. 
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This suggests that his deep commitment came at the age of twenty-three, i.e. 
in 1814, so Fanny’s initial friendship with him must have coincided with the first 
flush of his conversion, which probably took place in Cambridge. He may well have 
been influenced there by Charles Simeon, vicar of Holy Trinity Church and leader 
of the Evangelical revival. 

The memorial enumerates his religious works and witness, concluding: ‘A 
patron of charities at home / And of missions abroad, / In Parliament / A confessor 
ofChrist before men.’ His obituary endorsed this: ‘A good man has gone to receive 
the reward of his goodness,... Affectionate to his family, a kindly counsellor to his 
friends, liberal in his charity to the poor, and in his conduct an example by which 
all might profit,... the remembrance of his goodness will long keep his memory 
green in the hearts of those among whom his presence was like the genial sunshine 
of spring time... [his] religious turn of mind and his liberal support of institutions 
for spreading the simple Christianity of the Scriptures formed one of the distin¬ 
guishing traits of his life.’ 14 Even allowing for the florid prose, he seems to have 
been a remarkably upright man. 

The character of Mr J P in 1814 was formed for life and Jane Austen proved 
to be, as ever, an excellent judge of human nature. 

MARGARET WILSON 


The quotations from Jane’s letters are from Jane Austen's Letters , ed. R.W. Chapman 
(Oxford, 1952), No. 84 (23 September 1813) to Cassandra, no. 103 (18 November 1814) to 
Fanny, no. 106 (30 November 1814) to Fanny, and no. 140 (20 February 1817) to Fanny. 
Reproduced by permission of Oxford University Press. 

1 Diary of Fanny Knight, 1814. Reference U951 F24/11, Centre for Kentish Studies, 
Maidstone. Reproduced by permission, Knatchbull Family Archives. 

2 Lord Braboume (ed.). Letters of Jane Austen, 2 vols, (Richard Bentley 1884), vol H, 
Introduction, p.270. 

3 Diary 15 Aug 1811 and 6 Jan 1814, F24/8 & 11 

4 Diary 8 & 12 November 1814, F24/11 

5 Diary 1817 and 1818, F24/14& 15 

6 Rice family papers. Letter from Fanny Knight to Fanny Cage, 5 November 1819. 
Reproduced by permission of Mr Henry Rice. 

7 Letter from Fanny to Sir Edward Knatchbull, 16 September 1820. U951 C12/6. 

8 Kentish Observer, 13 Jan 1852 

9 Kentish Gazette, 20 July 1837 

10 Kentish Observer, 13 Jan 1852 

11 Letter from J. Plumptre to Mary Polhill, 20 May 1847. U1007 Cl03, Centre for Kentish 
Studies, Maidstone 

12 J.P. Plumptre, The Flower of Spring (London 1850) 

13 Rice family papers. Letters from J. Plumptre to Edward Royds Rice, 12 March 1862 

14 Kentish Gazette , 12 January 1864. 

I am grateful to Deirdre Le Faye for her comments and suggestions in connection with this 
article. 
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Jane Austens Clergymen 

A fairly reverent approach 


I have no doubt that many of you, whom I have the great honour of addressing this 
afternoon, were brought up always to tell the truth. I am going to follow that 
principle now. The truth is that I am so nervous that my knees are shaking as I speak. 
Assembled before me is a great number of scholars, critics and learned students of 
the words of Miss Jane Austen, and I warn you now: I am none of those things. What 
then shall I say to you? What is an Anglican Benedictine monk doing here, talking 
about Jane Austen’s clergymen? 

The Abbey of Our Lady and St John lies only two or three miles from here, in 
countryside which Jane Austen knew well. For one hundred years our life of prayer, 
study and work has continued up here on the Hampshire Downs. Some years ago 
I came to the Abbey after almost twenty years as a teacher of English Literature. 
During those twenty years, I taught at least one Austen novel to an O-Level or A- 
Level class each year. As any embittered A-Level pupil knows, the process of 
‘doing’ a novel for a major examination can ruin your appreciation of it for life. But 
what does it do to the one who must teach it, who must introduce a group of young 
people to the delicate irony, the strong moral sense, the laughter and the charity, of 
Emma or Persuasion? 

I was fortunate. What impressed me most was the wide range of responses to Jane 
Austen, some of which I remember to this day. I recall the terse comment of the 
senior boy who wrote a very good essay which began, ‘Catherine Morland is a 
nitwit’; I remember the girl who said feelingly in class, ‘Charlotte Lucas is the real 
heroine of the novel, marrying that awful man’; and of course I cannot forget the 
occasion when, threatened with dire punishments unless he broke his Trappist 
silence and said something , anything, about Mansfield Park, the captain of the 
rugby team (a very nice boy) said, with genuine effort to please, ‘Is that the one with 
the red cover?’ (It wasn’t.) 

And as I struggled with these and other responses, there grew in me, as in so many 
of us here today, a personal response to Jane Austen’s work which is something, I 
think, between appreciation and love, a response to whose nature I shall return. 
Meanwhile there came upon me what we monks call a vocation, and after more 
years and many adventures, I found myself walking into a Benedictine monastery, 
feeling almost as shaky as I do now. I left behind me, I romantically thought, 
everything: I should have remembered the old monastic saying that God wastes 
nothing: everything which is really part of your real self will be brought into the 
monastery with you and used for God. And almost the first thing 11 carped about 
Alton Abbey was its proximity to Jane Austen’s house, and very shortly afterwards 
I was in that house, standing in the very room in which Mrs Elton spoke for the first 
time, but not the last, of Maple Grove and the barouche-landau. 
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In due time, I began to help with one of the main works of our Abbey, which is 
the running of Retreats in our Guest House. Many of these Retreats have a theme, 
and one day the idea came to one of our brethren that a Retreat could be centred on 
a novel by Jane Austen. To our surprise and pleasure, there was a real demand for 
places on the Retreat, and we have continued to hold them each year. This August, 
for instance (this is not a commercial) (well, it is), we shall be considering 
Persuasion as a kind of moral pilgrimage in which the heroine meets what can 
perhaps be seen as a series of very powerful temptations which challenge her 
spiritual integrity. One of these Retreats dealt with Jane Austen’s clergymen, and 
this aroused in me a desire to read one day a really good study of the group of 
clergymen whom she creates. I hope such a study will one day very soon be 
published; and today I venture, very timidly I assure you, to dare to sketch one or 
two themes such a study might include. 

How does Jane Austen ‘see’ the characters she creates? How, in particular, does 
she present the reverend gentlemen who are important enough to provide her with 
William Collins, Edward Ferrars, Henry Tilney, Edmund Bertram, and Philip 
Elton, in leading roles, and Dr Grant, Charles Hayter and Mr Watson in subsidiary 
ones? 

Jane Austen once amused herself by collecting and writing down opinions of 
Emma , and among them one came from a reader who was ‘displeased with [her] 
pictures of Clergymen’; and another reader ‘thought the authoress wrong, in such 
times as these, to draw such Clergymen as Mr Collins and Mr Elton’. Was her 
approach to her own creations not ‘reverent’ enough? What do her readers today 
expect from her ‘pictures of Clergymen’? And what do we find? 

It is a very daring thing to make pronouncements upon the process of literary 
creation: I venture, very nervously, to suggest that Jane Austen creates her 
clergymen with realism, with imagination, and with charity. They are realistic 
enough to be immediately recognisable as human beings, satisfying in their 
humanity: they are the products of a lively fancy which needs to fit them into the 
overall scheme of the imagined world of the novels in which they appear, and into 
no other; and they are also, I believe, seen by the authoress with what some have 
called ironic detachment, some have called delighted amusement, and what I call 
charity . This may sound daring: it is not meant to be. From my own religious 
standpoint, Jane Austen, a great creative artist, is imitating God: in writing a novel, 
she is making a world and creating men and women to live in that world. She regards 
her creations as basically good; they are, on the whole, amusing, and the novels end, 
largely, happily: follies and vices are not over-severely punished - although I often 
feel very sorry for Maria Bertram, since the undiluted company of Mrs Norris, ‘shut 
up together with little society’, must indeed remind us of Sartre’s dictum: ‘Hell is 
other people’. But I think Jane Austen looks upon her characters with an amused, 
loving acceptance, which is not without a touch of ironic mischief: is this not really 
charity? Charity which really accepts others first of all as they are? 

In her clergymen, Jane Austen is dealing with men who are both professed 
Christians and professional men with, in her day, a recognised and fairly well- 
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defined social position. For me, one of the fascinating problems here is this: how 
important is it that the character she describes is a clergyman of the Established 
Church? Does she see an interplay between a man’s Christian conduct, and his 
professional position? The answer is, I venture, that this interplay varies according 
to the novel’s scope and theme. 

In Sense and Sensibility, does it matter very much that Edward is a clergyman? 
He is a ‘gentlemanlike and pleasing young man’, but diffident and undistinguished. 
The idea of his being a clergyman is mentioned late in the novel, when he himself 
admits that although he ‘always preferred’ the church, his family’s rather vague 
ambitions for him kept him ‘properly idle’ ever since his leaving Oxford. Indeed, 
compared to Elinor and Marianne, he seems a lightweight character, perhaps? It is 
very clearly pointed out that he owes all his knowledge of the ‘house, garden, and 
glebe, extent of the parish, condition of the land, and rate of the tythes [at his 
parsonage], to Elinor herself’.... ‘so little interest had he taken in the matter . 
Edward appears in scenes suggesting he is a mere third in the contest between 
Elinor’s love and Lucy’s ambition: and even in the great scene where his freedom 
to marry is revealed, he does not cut a heroic figure: 

When Elinor had ceased to rejoice in the dryness of the season, a very awful pause 
took place. It was put an end to byMrsDashwood, who felt obliged to hope that he 
had left Mrs Ferrors very well. In a hurried manner, he replied in the affirmative. 

Another pause. 

Elinor, resolving to exert herself, thoughfearing the sound of her own voice, now 
said - ‘Is Mrs Ferrars at Longstaple?' ‘At Longstaple!’ he replied, with an air of 
surprise, ‘No, my mother is in town.’ 7 meant,’ said Elinor, taking up some work 
from the table, ‘to inquire after Mrs Edward Ferrars.’ 

She dared not look up; but her mother and Marianne both turned their eyes on 
him. He coloured, seemed perplexed, looked doubtingly, and after some hesitation 
said - ‘Perhaps you mean - my brother - you mean Mrs - Mrs Robert Ferrars.’ 


The scene is richly comic, and one of the best treatments of embarrassment I 
know - but Edward’s profession does not enter into it in any significant way. Even 
after their marriage, there is no mention of pastoral concerns at Delaford. 

In Northanger Abbey, Henry Tilney seems at first to be like Edward in that his 
profession is very casually introduced: he is ‘a clergyman, and of a very respectable 
family in Gloucestershire’, but his dancing, his teasing of Catherine, his appear¬ 
ance, are much more important. But Henry defies convention, worldly ambition and 
his father’s anger to marry Catherine and is in this sense, a very satisfyingly 
romantic hero. It is noticeable that his sense of duty towards his parish is firm: he 
makes a point of being in residence for ‘the parish meeting’ and for the Sunday 
services. Somehow these touches of attention to duty seem to point forward to the 
Henry who can come to an ‘open and bold’ breach with his father for Catherine’s 
sake, can part from him in ‘dreadful disagreement’ and can act with ‘reason- 
conscience... justice... honour... fidelity’. Powerful language, indeed! Is there about 
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Henry Tilney a suggestion of a maturity, even at26, which has something to do with 
the beliefs he quietly professes? Finally, in the scene where he opens Catherine’s 
ideas to ‘the extravagances of her late fancies’ and in her reflections following it, 
does not Henry speak with a wisdom, a sanity, a tender, loving patience that is not 
afraid to mention, clearly and simply and without embarrassment, religious faith: 

‘ ...Dear Miss Mor land, consider the dreadful nature of the suspicions you have 
entertained. What have you been judgingfrom? Remember the country and the age 
in which we live. Remember that we are English, that we are Christians.... Dearest 
Miss Morland, what ideas have you been admitting?’ 

When the reader of Emma first encounters the vicar of Highbury, the Revd Philip 
Elton, his profession as a clergyman seems rather more important. It helps to define 
his social status when the question of his marrying Harriet Smith arises, and even 
more so when his aspirations to Emma’s hand become clear. It is also apparent that 
Mr Elton is a respected and efficient clergyman: he is good to the poor, and indeed 
we meet him visiting them and arranging for their welfare; he is assiduous in 
discussing parish business with the gentlemen of Highbury. Very gradually his real 
character - or rather another side of his character - emerges: he is rather too well 
aware of his own worth in the marriage market; and during the wonderful comedy 
of his courtship of Emma (or Harriet?), with the hilarious incidents of the charade 
and the portrait, this ‘good humoured, cheerful, obliging and gentle’ man begins to 
emerge as tiresome. The vanity he reveals in the proposal and its aftermath, once 
satisfied and inflated by his wooing of Augusta Elton, shows a resentment which 
is capable of a cruel revenge during the ball at the Crown. But even during the 
conversation between Emma and Mr Knighdey, when they agree that there is ‘a 
litdeness about him ’, no one expresses surprise that a clergyman should behave like 
this. It is plain to the reader of the novel that Philip Elton’s conduct is not as deeply 
influenced by his professed beliefs as might be expected: but Jane Austen seems 
here to be suggesting that what she is exposing is the vulgarity which is due to an 
underlying insecurity, beautifully brought out in the ‘anxious parade’ and self- 
centred vanity of his wife. This I find charitable on Jane Austen’s part: there is 
nothing here of the curious attitude, still prevalent in parish life today, which 
unfairly places the clergyman on a (rather shaky) pedestal because he is a clergyman 
- and then criticises him very sharply for being human as well. Will some 
sociologist please write a good book soon on ‘Attitudes to clergy: expectation, 
projection and compensation: fantasy and revenge’? (The title may be used - there 
is no copyright.) (An alternative title might be: ‘Three Years in a Parish Clergy¬ 
man’s life: Idolised: Criticised: Scandalised ’.) 

It would seem that Jane Austen’s clergymen fit into the overall moral world of 
her novels as men first and clergymen second: they are not seen as ‘examples’ of 
clergymen for study as such. They are, largely speaking, socially presentable 
members of a well-defined social group. She herself protested, when requested to 
write a novel about a clergyman, that she could create ‘the comic part of the 
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character’ but not ‘the good, the enthusiastic ’. S he was of course being very modest 
here in order politely to refuse an unwanted commission. I feel that her clergymen 
are in her moral universe as moral beings - that is, capable of growth or decay: they 
are products (as she often says of her creations) of their experiences - witness her 
frequent link between a lack of early education and a later lack of social poise - and 
their clerical life is part of what they are. Let us therefore consider two men among 
her characters whose vocations, or professions (I deliberately balance these words), 
seem to me to be more significant. 

First, the Reverend William Collins. I seem to be spending a lot of time this 
afternoon asking scholars to write a book. Will someone please write a book soon 
on Mr Collins which does justice to the author’s subtle genius? So often he is seen 
as merely comic. He is pompous, silly and self-satisfied; he is excessively 
obsequious to those of higher social rank; he has become, literally, a household 
word for solemn, wordy speeches and thank-you letters. But he is much more than 
this. He is presented as a man whose mainspring motive is avarice: he constantly 
discusses money, possessions, incomes, and costs - a theme sharply summed up by 
Mr Bennet’s final advice to him: 

Dear Sir, I must trouble you once more for congratulations. Elizabeth will soon be 
the wife of Mr Darcy. Console Lady Catherine as well asyoucan.But, if I were you, 
I would stand by the nephew. He has more to give. 

Secondly, Mr Collins is, I believe, one of Jane Austen’s most interesting examples 
of psychological truth. The powerful opening paragraph of Chapter 15 is an acute 
analysis of the effect of early environment and of heredity: he is ‘ not a sensible man, 
and the deficiency of nature [has] been but little assisted by education or society’ 
the effect on him of his repressive father and of his condescending patroness Lady 
Catherine is that he is ‘a mixture of pride and obsequiousness, self-importance and 
humility’. He does not change in the course of the novel: his ‘parading and 
obsequious civility’ pays court to Darcy at the end just as before. 

But it is in his very strange view of a clergyman’s duties that something darker 
emerges. There is no exaggeration in his opening letter to Mr Bennet, in which 
credo he states: 

...it shall be my earnest endeavour to demean myself with grateful respect towards 
her Ladyship, and be ever ready to perform those rites and ceremonies which are 
instituted by the Church of England. 

This is exactly how he behaves throughout the novel: these are his priorities. By 
the close of Pride and Prejudice, I find that the word ‘patroness’ has taken on 
strange reverberations in my mind. It seems to me that in the Revd William Collins 
something quite serious is being said about a man’s moral vulnerability when his 
social status and professional employment and his very income depend upon a 
system of patronage. A final witness to this might be the gloating malice of the letter 
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of ‘condolence’ he sends to Mr Bennet after Lydia’s disgrace. There is, indeed, a 
darker side to the humour in Mr Collins. (But I sometimes also reflect that in him 
Jane Austen does create, as she once said she could not, an ‘ enthusiastic ’ clergyman 
- although not in the sense she meant.) 

Lastly, let us consider Edmund Bertram in Mansfield Park, the novel which so 
seriously considers ordination. Edmund can be seen as her most serious male 
character, and his profession as a clergyman is integral to his character and to the 
plot. By the second chapter we know he will be a clergyman: but his character and 
his destiny are linked very firmly indeed - it is made clear that his character and his 
profession are interdependent: ‘...the character of Edmund, his strong good sense 
and uprightness of mind, bid most fairly for utility, honour and happiness to himself 
and all his connections. He was to be a clergyman...’. 

Edmund is a good man: and we all know that one of the hardest tasks in literary 
creation is to produce a credible good character. No one really knows why: there is 
a certain energy in evil which dazzles: goodness needs very solid foundations: and 
solidity can seem dull. How often I have had to tell senior girls that to say ‘Edmund 
Bertram is a wet\ ’ is hasty judgement and poor literary criticism as well. Early in 
the novel, Edmund’s serious nature points forward to the conversations with the 
Crawfords which are such a feature of the scheme of the book. His tactful, sensitive 
and mature educating and protecting of Fanny point forward to a leader’s teaching 
role. As a foil to this, the presence of that easily irritated epicure. Dr Grant, is there 
in the background. 

And at important, well-spaced intervals, in a series of conversations with 
vivacious, dangerous Miss Crawford, Edmund’s sense of vocation is challenged 
and he must defend it. If anywhere in her works Jane Austen considers the 
clergyman’s life as a vocation as distinct from a profession, it is here. The sparkling, 
charming, worldly Mary Crawford attacks him on every side. Does the clerical life 
satisfyaman’shonourableambition? Can a clergyman be really a man? Surely such 
a profession is the last choice, worthy only of the youngest son? Already in Chapter 
9 she states her challenge: ‘a clergyman is nothing’. And Edmund responds with a 
positive, credal statement: ‘I cannot call that situation nothing, which has the charge 
of all that is of the first importance to mankind...’. This interplay is kept up 
throughout the novel: but Edmund, alone among Jane Austen’s clergymen, pursues 
a vocation and it costs him something - Mary Crawford’s love: only Henry Tilney, 
risking alienation from his father for Catherine’s hand, comes near this. 

By Chapter 11, Mary is attacking again: ordination is a cruel parental ‘sacrifice’; 
is he becoming a clergyman simply because ‘a very good living’ is available? Is it 
a profession for manly men? Her view of the clergyman is a stereotype - a slack, 
indolent drone: she brings Dr Grant to witness, that ‘indolent selfish bon vivant’ no 
matter how ‘very respectable’ he may be. And Edmund, to some extent, yields-but 
only to turn her faults into virtues, to see in her only good humour, a graceful walk, 
and a readiness to fall in with the inclinations of others - the exact opposite of her 
real nature. 

At this point, the theme of acting enters the novel with the scheme of producing 
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Lovers’ Vows. Since the roles they play in the drama so closely reflect their conduct 
off the stage, Edmund’s point about a clergyman’s conduct is proved by the play 
they are acting, and yet, through Mary’s seductiveness, he is drawn to deny his 
integrity and take a part. (I often feel the significance of Lovers’ Vows is underes¬ 
timated, and I would dearly love to see the Jane Austen Society perform or at least 
read it. I shall not take a part myself. Well - if you insist: and only in a pink satin 
cloak.) The irony is compounded when Edmund acts the part of a clergyman, 
despite giving six separate reasons why he will not. 

Now Henry Crawford brings pressure on Edmund, teasing him about his first 
sermon, pretending he will do very little work beyond ‘a sermon at Christmas and 
Easter’. We are now virtually at the mid-point of the novel, and we reach the great 
central conversation about a clergyman’s duties. Here the main speech, a model of 
sober eloquence, is given to Sir Thomas, the moral grand figure: 

But a parish has wants and claims which can be known only by a clergyman 
constantly resident, and which no proxy can be capable of satisfying to the same 
extent.... [Edmund] knows that human nature needs more lessons than a weekly 
sermon can convey, and that if he does not live among his parishioners and prove 
himself by constant attention their well-wisher andfriend, he does very little either 
for their good or his own. 

It has a simple theme: the clergyman’s life must reflect his professed beliefs. To use 
a ‘formula’, REUGION = BELIEF + CONDUCT = LIFESTYLE 

It is interesting that as Edmund accepts and affirms his father’s words, he sums 
them up thus: 

Sir Thomas... undoubtedly understands the duties of a parish priest-we must hope 
his son may prove that he knows it too. 

The word ‘priest’, strikingly, occurs here at possibly the most serious moment in the 
novel: perhaps a better scholar than I could say where and if the word is used as 
seriously elsewhere in Jane Austen’s works. The novel’s further events-Edmund’s 
care of Tom, his loss of Mary - show that he is what he professes to be. And for me, 
Jane Austen’s last word on the theme of professed belief comes as she comments, 
firmly and gravely, on Maria and Julia Bertram: ‘They had been instructed 
theoretically in their religion, but never required to bring it into daily practice.’ 

This afternoon I have tried to raise some ideas about Jane Austen’s approach to 
her clergymen. A Benedictine monk does not always have time for deep and wide 
research: but he may love and respect a writer whom he sees as very deeply spiritual. 
I therefore conclude by hoping that these immortal reverend gentlemen themselves, 
their great and gifted creator, and this kind and distinguished audience would all feel 
that my words, however sketchy and defective, have been ‘fairly reverent’. 
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Book Reviews 


Jane Austen and the Clergy by Irene Collins (Hambledon Press, £25) 

This is a splendid book: deeply and widely researched, extremely readable, closely 
linked both to the novels and to Jane Austen’s life and times. It is a major 
contribution to the serious study of literature and of the social history of the period, 
and to the background knowledge of those who read and love Jane Austen’s works. 

A main purpose of the book is to show that ‘the life in which she felt thoroughly 
at home was that of the country clergy’ (Preface): and her genius, working within 
and upon this life, gives us the wonderful range of clergymen characters from Mr 
Collins to Edmund Bertram. Chapter after chapter opens up fascinating vistas: Jane 
Austen’s clerical connections; the patronage system; the parson’s education, 
income and dwelling; his parish, his neighbourhood, his wife (there is a wonderful 
analysis of a clergyman’s chances in the marriage market); the manners and morals, 
the worship and belief of the day (there is more than one surprise here). 

Perhaps most interesting of all are the author’s comments which link the novel’s 
characters to the period and to the mind from which they spring. There are amusing 
insights here, as when it is pointed out, with suitable gravity, that Mr Collins ‘could 
not have done better than choose Charlotte Lucas’, or that the Bertram girls were 
never taught to recognise their own limitations’ - a good summing up of the sin of 
Pride. 

The writer’s style combines detailed accuracy with polished simplicity, and is 
often sharply perceptive, particularly with regard to Jane Austen’s essentially 
balanced outlook. The bibliography is impressive; the illustrations are excellent; 
the binding is handsome. The Hambledon Press has done justice to a work which 
deserves it. This reviewer has only one query: Why did no one write this book 
before? 

DOM NICHOLAS SEYMOUR, OSB 
Alton Abbey 


A Jane Austen Compendium by Violet Powell (Heinemann, £15.00), sub-titled 
‘The Six Major Novels’. 

Lady Violet has known and loved Jane Austen since childhood and she communi¬ 
cates a life-long knowledge and affection in this novel-by-novel account and 
commentary upon the stories and their characters. This lively and entertaining book 
will be of particular interest to our members, since Lady Violet refers more than 
once to the history of the Society and its Annual Report. 

BCS 
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Mrs Goddard, Mistress of a School 

Letters from Highbury - another view of ‘Emma’, by Joan Austen-Leigh (A Room 
of One’s Own Press, Victoria, BC, Canada) 

When is a sequel not a sequel? Joan Austen-Leigh has hit upon the novel idea of 
writing a tale to run parallel to her great-great-great Aunt Jane’s Emma. Rather than 
inventing future happenings, she shows us the Highbury we know so well and the 
events Jane Austen has told us of, through the eyes of one of the minor characters, 
Mrs Goddard, headmistress of Highbury’s School for Young Ladies. 

Mrs Goddard’s sister, recently widowed, has married again in haste and is 
unhappy. She begs Mrs Goddard to write her long, newsy letters about Highbury 
and its inhabitants to alleviate her boredom. Over the timescale of events in Emma, 
Mrs Goddard gently scolds her sister into falling in love with her new husband. 

One may sometimes wonder at the seeming impertinence of some sequel writers 
that they can presume to think their work as good as, if not better than, that of the 
great authors they are apeing. However, no such thoughts are aroused by Joan 
Austen-Leigh’s gently rounded version of Jane Austen’s Mrs Goddard while she 
reminds us vividly of all the much-loved characters in the little town of Highbury. 

Mrs Goddard, Mistress of a School is well written, not affectedly over-stylised 
into Regency English, and is a great pleasure to read and, indeed, re-read. 

JEAN BOWDEN 

Copies of Mrs Goddard, Mistress of a School are available from Jane Austen’s 
House, Chawton, at £5.95 plus £1.50 postage. 


JANE AUSTEN'S HOUSE 

JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 

CHAWTON, ALTON, HANTS 
Telephone: (0420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived from 1809 to 1817 
Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking - refreshments are 
also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family including 
furniture, pictures, books, letters and documents. Old bakehouse 
with family's wash tub, bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 11 - 4.30 daily April to October, 
November, December and March: Wednesday to Sunday 
January and February: Saturday and Sunday 
Adults £1.50, Children 50p, Groups £1 
Book Shop 
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Complete and 
unabridged recordings 
of Jane Austen’s novels 


Pride and 
Prejudice 

Read by 
Irene Sutcliffe 
10 cassettes 
Price £29.99 




Emma 
Read by 
Prunella Scales 
10 cassettes 
Price £29.99 


Persuasion 
Read by 
Anna Massey 
6 cassettes 
Price £19.99 




Northanger 
Abbey 
Read by 
Anna Massey 
6 cassettes 
Price £19.99 


“In terms of quality, the leader of the audiobook market is Cover to Cover Cassettes” 

Sunday Telegraph 


All titles are available direct from: 

COVER TO COVER CASSETTES LTD. 
PO Box 112, Marlborough, Wiltshire SN8 3UG 
Telephone: 0264 337725 Fax: 0264 337742 
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from La Belle Assemblee, No 104,1813. 
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The Jane Austen Society 



TRH Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg in their box at Covent Garden Theatre. 
From the engraving by George Dawe, RA 


Report for 1994 
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From the Chairman 

I am glad to be able to report that the Society is now operating successfully under 
the new Constitution, a document which meets the requirements of the Charity 
Commissioners for Charity Registration and provides a framework for the conduct 
of the Society. This is something which we have been working towards over the past 
three years and the crucial point was reached at the 1994 AGM. Under the 
chairmanship of our President, Mr Richard Knight, and with an attendance of no 
fewer than 250 members for the morning business session, there was a lively and 
informed discussion of the proposed amendments. The amendments came from 
several quarters: from the Society’s legal adviser, Mr Christopher Jarman, subse¬ 
quently elected to the Committee; from a number of individual members; and from 
the Charity Commission itself. We were particularly grateful to have the valued 
advice of Mr Tom Carpenter, Chairman of the Memorial Trust. The amended 
document was finally approved by the meeting and duly forwarded to the Commis¬ 
sioners for their approval. That given, the Constitution is now lodged with the 
Commission and the Society is authorised to operate as a fully-fledged charity. 

The new Constitution places two important requirements upon us. The first is 
that the Society’s officers and committee are elected - and the election itself was 
conducted successfully during the first part of 1994. Two members of the existing 
committee - Mrs Ommanney and Lady Stirling - decided not to stand and I would 
like to record the thanks of the Society for the many years of service given by them 
so generously and to such good effect. The four members new to the Committee 
bring with them experience in the law, education, television and the book trade. 
They will surely play a considerable part in our plans for the future. Mr Alwyn 
Austen was elected to the new post of Vice-Chairman. 

The second requirement upon us, as a Registered Charity, is to fulfil our 
charitable function as defined in the Constitution, that is, in advancing education 
‘for the public benefit concerning the life and works of Jane Austen and the Austen 
family....’. This does not come as something new to the Society. Our programme 
of publication has always been designed to serve the wider public interest; and a 
most successful day conference for school sixth forms, organised by Tony Trollope 
and conducted by Professor Park Honan, is still well-remembered. Our concern 
with ‘education’ in its widest sense is a tradition which continues into the future: we 
see it fulfilled in sharing and spreading our enjoyment in this greatest of English 
novelists. And at the AGM it was heartening to hear Mrs Lerner, the new owner of 
Chawton House, tell us of her plans for establishing a Centre for the Study of Early 
English Women Writers, including Jane Austen. 

Finally, I would like to place on record the great debt of gratitude that the Society 
owes to Nancy Lady Smiley, to whom we were able to make a presentation at the 
AGM. Together with Sir Hugh, Lady Smiley conducted the affairs of the Society 
for over thirty years, a contribution to our success and enjoyment which will never 
be forgotten. BRIAN SOUTHAM 

March 1995 
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Subscriptions 

The Committee has conducted a review of the Society’s subscription rates, both 
in the light of our actual costs of administering the membership, and in view of 
the rates currently charged by other literary societies. 

The new rate structure is fixed as follows: 


Rate set New rates applicable 

in 1991 from January 1996 



UK 

overseas 

Annual Membership 



single £6 

£10 

£12 

joint n.a. 

£15 

£18 


corporate n.a. £30 £33 applicable from July 1995 

Life Membership £60 £150 £180 

Crispin Drummond 
Hon. Treasurer 


The Reverend W.A. W. Jarvis 

1916-1994 

Bill was born in Basingstoke, Hampshire which has Steventon and Chawton in its 
bounds. From Queen Mary’s School, Basingstoke, he went up to St Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, gaining a First in English, and thereafter dedicating himself to scholarship 
and the priesthood. 

In 1946 he went to India to join the staff of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, as 
Chaplain and Lecturer in English. The sixteen years were to become the central 
experience of his life. In 1962 he returned to England. Between this time and 1981 
he was a priest in two parishes. He then retired to Charlbury, in Oxfordshire, and 
was thus able to continue his life-long researches into Jane Austen. 

When in 1984 Finstock Church dedicated a memorial tablet to Barbara Pym, 
Bill preached a sermon - a perfect blend of literary appreciation and of faith. This 
phrase applies to Bill’s final uncompleted study, ‘Jane Austen and Religion’. 

His ashes are in Charlbury churchyard - ‘William Jarvis- Priest and Student’. 

October 1994 RUTH FISHER 

William Jarvis was a familiar and much welcomed figure at our AGMs and a regular 
and valued contributor to the Annual Report. His articles on Jane Austen and the life 
of the church were enriched both by his scholarship and his affection for the novels. 
He will be greatly missed. 

BCS 
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News from . . . 


Chawton 

In my last report, we were expecting ‘Le Tour de France’ cyclists to come through 
Chawton, on 7th July. It was a hot sunny day, the crowds were good-tempered, 
despite the long wait, and no problems arose. The cyclists were in and out of the 
village in a few thrilling seconds, and that was that. At least it had inspired the 
Highways department to fill in a few pot-holes and spruce up the white lines! 

The garden now has an additional feature - a formal Herb Garden. The bed is 
edged and divided by narrow paths made of bricks from the same brickworks as 
those of which the House is built. They soon weathered, and no longer look 
startlingly new. The herbs themselves proved of great interest to our visitors. The 
old shrub roses have been thoroughly pruned, and the task of staking them still goes 
on. At the time of writing (January) the snowdrops are in bloom under the yew trees, 
and we are finding hazel catkins and forsythia buds to put around the House. 

Having analysed the attendance figures for 1994, we see that we have had a drop 
in visitor numbers from the previous year, due, we think, to the recession still 
afflicting the south of England; happily the number of visitors from overseas is 
much the same. The Bookshop is proving popular. We try to stock all new books 
on Jane Austen as they come out, as well as most of those still in print. We also have 
a good selection of second-hand, out-of-print books and can supply books and 
souvenirs by post. Videos of the novels and ‘Cover to Cover’ unabridged audio- 
tapes are very popular too, as are the good-quality souvenirs. The profits from all 
sales are, like admission fees, spent on the upkeep of the House as we are self- 
supporting. 

After the very successful exhibition held at Olympia in London in February 
1994, a very kind exhibitor gave several items that had been on display to the Jane 
Austen Memorial Trust. These included an oil painting of Susannah Sackree, the 
Knight children's nursemaid, Susannah’s pendant, a large topaz cross which 
belonged to Edward Knight’s wife Elizabeth, a lace stole belonging to Fanny 
Knight, and four tiny babies’ bonnets. Such generosity is quite overwhelming. 
Similar generosity was also shown by the three sons of the late Brigadier Mead 
(descendants of Jane Austen’s brother Charles). They presented a water-colour 
painting by Jane’s sister Cassandra, depicting a country scene of fields and woods, 
with a hunter and his dog small figures in the foreground. 

In September 1994 there was a change of personnel at Jane Austen’s House. 
After ten happy and extremely busy years as Curator there, I decided to retire but 
to carry on working in a part-time capacity. I and my two cats moved out and are 
now living nearby at Selborne. Tom Carpenter, Chairman of the Jane Austen 
Memorial Trust, has moved into the living quarters of the House. For the first few 
months we intend to share the administrative work, but then I will concentrate on 
building up a register of all the objects in the House. This will not be an easy task, 
as very few records were kept after the death of Mr T. Edward Carpenter, Tom’s 
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grandfather, who bought and endowed Jane Austen’s House and kept meticulous 
records of all the memorabilia which he bought. I also hope to build up a more 
complete photographic record. All this will take several years to complete, but it is 
now very necessary for the museum to be officially registered according to the 
regulations of the Museums and Galleries Commission. Soon, museums which are 
not thus registered will not qualify for grants of any kind, or even for insurance, so 
I feel that my ‘retirement’ work will be very useful! 

Jean Bowden 



St Nicholas Church, Chawton 
(Photo by Eva Woodage) 
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Steventon 

It is now twenty years since we celebrated Jane Austen’s birth at the Rectory here 
on 17 December 1775. Our own festivities took place in July and December, and 
we were privileged to meet many warm-hearted visitors. It was during the previous 
year - 1974 - that the late Jack Grey had introduced himself to our family. 
Thereafter he gave great encouragement to all our endeavours to care for St 
Nicholas’ Church and to cherish the memory of Jane Austen. Indeed plans for the 
formation of the Jane Austen Society of North America were first discussed at the 
Wheatsheaf Inn, Popham. 

Celebrations in 1975 inspired three valuable projects: Two concerts have been 
held in the church, given by the Jane Austen Singers, led by Tim Lowden and 
supported by the late Alwyn Surplice and his wife Mollie. The concerts were 
suggested by Tony Trollope; he and Rosemary helped us enormously with the 
organization. Part of the money raised here in 1975 was set aside for the Jane Austen 
Literary Prize Trust. Five local schools annually award prizes for English; books 
presented to the winners are much appreciated. 

Also in 1975 the Steventon, Ashe and Deane cricket team was re-formed to play 
the late Major Edward Knight’s team at Chawton. Under-arm bowling and top hats 
were the order of the day. We still muster a team, and matches are much enjoyed 
by the players and their families. 

Steventon is a small community, but we have a great heart. St Nicholas’ Church 
is very special, and we thank all members of the Society for continued interest and 
support. Joyce Bown 

SERVICES AT STEVENTON CHURCH: 

2nd Sunday in the month 11.15 am, Holy Communion (ASB Rite A) 

4th Sunday in the month 11.15 am, Matins 

Visitors are always most welcome. The three medieval bells have been re-hung 
and will once again ring out loud and clear across the countryside. 

From Mrs Joyce Bown, telephone 01256 397261. 
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... and the Branches 


Bath and Bristol 

The meeting in May 1994 was probably our last at Prior Park, our contact there, the 
founder of the branch Gerard Kilroy, having moved on to another post. ‘The house 
closed with the greatest eclat,’ as Jane Austen says in Mansfield Park. Our guest 
speaker was David Selwyn, who, by bringing all his wit and erudition to bear on the 
subject of Jane Austen’s verse, treated an audience of around one hundred to a talk 
that was both enlightening and entertaining. He is now preparing a short book on 
this hitherto neglected theme. Mrs Austen was the principal versifier of the family, 
but as David Selwyn demonstrated, her younger daughter inherited much of her 
facility in this minor but by no means negligible art form. 

In June Anne Woodford and I led a group of 25 members on a two-day tour of 
Jane Austen’s Kent. The first day was devoted to West Kent, whence the family 
originated; we were privileged to be shown round Broadford, the Austen ancestral 
home; we examined 17th-century memorial brasses to the Austens in Horsmonden 
church and peeped at Grovehurst and the Red House, Sevenoaks. On our second day 
we moved on to the East Kent locations known to Jane herself: Godmersham, 
Rowling, and Goodnestone, where Lady Fitzwalter extended a warm welcome and 
regaled us with a splendid tea. Our overnight accommodation was in and around 
Sissinghurst, where we enjoyed a private viewing of the famous garden and were 
Nigel Nicolson’s guests at dinner. For his generous hospitality and for the pleasure 
of his company as we traced the Austen connections in Kent, we record here our 
gratitude. Maggie Lane 


Birmingham 

The branch’s study day at the Central Library on 12 November was well-attended. 
It was arranged in conjunction with the University’s Continuing Studies Dept, and 
Birmingham Libraries. Speakers were Bridget Pugh of Birmingham University, 
Maggie Lane and Gaye King. 


Hampshire 

The study day at Winchester College on 19 March 1994 was led by Mrs Elizabeth 
Merry, MA, Lecturer in Adult Education, University of Bristol. The two sessions 
allowed time for a complete appraisal of Jane Austen’s work, from the Juvenilia, 
The Watsons, and the six novels, to the new style so noticeable in the few chapters 
of Sanditon. More than 50 members and guests took part in lively discussions, and 
it was generally agreed that the day had been most successful. Susan McCartan 
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Kent 

Inaugurated in December 1993, the branch now has over 60 members. Meetings 
were held at Godmersham and Sevenoaks in April, at which the Society’s Chair¬ 
man, Brian Southam, spoke. Members and friends met at Finchcocks, near 
Goudhurst, for a concert, picnic lunch and cream tea. In September Penelope Byrde, 
curator of Bath Costume Museum, gave a lively talk at Darwin College. And the 
year ended triumphantly with a splendid dinner at Godmersham Park for 42 
members and friends. Richard Knight was guest of honour, and had brought with 
him a plan of the house in 1874 when the Knight family sold it. He also responded 
to the toast to Jane Austen made by the branch’s president, Nigel Nicolson. 

Alwyn Austen 


London 

During 1994 Allan Wilkinson took a small group to Chawton. And in June some 
members did a ‘London walk’. Some 25 people met for a Study Day arranged by 
Alice Baker, and much enjoyed a talk by Brian Southam on ‘Mansfield Park and 
slavery’, and by Gaye King on ‘The trivial round’. On the 8th December 32 
members and friends enjoyed a dinner of Regency dishes at the New Cavendish 
Club. Allan Wilkinson was in the chair, and Brian Southam the guest speaker. 

Maggie Black 


Midlands 

In September 25 members and friends spent a weekend in Kent visiting houses 
known to Jane Austen, and also Canterbury. On the return journey the party called 
at Great Bookham in Surrey; Jane Austen used to stay there with her Cooke 
relations. 

In December a birthday celebration dinner was held at an old coaching inn in 
Congleton. The candle-lit evening is to be described in the Radio Times in mid-April 
in a feature article on Persuasion which is to be serialised on BBC TV. Gaye King. 

Oxford 

This fledgling branch got off to a good start in October 1994, aided by good 
publicity in the local press, an interview on Radio Oxford, and the venue - St Hilda’s 
College. About 40 people were entertained by Deirdre Le Faye’s talk on her new 
edition of Jane Austen’s letters. An excellent lunch in the refectory provided the 
opportunity to see the College garden and its stretch of the river. In the afternoon 
Deirdre showed slides of places and houses known and loved by Jane Austen, 
including Steventon, Deane, Godmersham, and The Red House, Sevenoaks. 

Clare Owen, Diana Shervington 
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The J ane Austen Society of North America 

More than 350 members, including a number from Great Britain and Ireland, 
gathered in New Orleans in early November for the 16th Annual General Meeting. 

With its 18th-century roots firmly anchored in the French Quarter, New Orleans 
was the perfect place to hear a wide selection of talks on the conference theme: Jane 
Austen and the three Rs - Rebellion, Revolution and the Regency. 

Conference coordinator Lucy Magruder assembled an impressive array of 
speakers, including Margaret Anne Doody, Professor of Comparative Literature at 
Vanderbilt University, who spoke on A Regency walking dress and other dis¬ 
guises: Jane Austen and the big novel’-, Rachel Brownstein, professor at State 
University of New York, who spoke on Austen and Byron’-, and Ruth Perry, 
English professor at MIT, who spoke on A thinking woman’s guide to British 
imperialism ’. 

Those attending the conference were treated to the world premiere of Lady 
Susan: An opera, composed by Joanne Forman with the aid of a Henry Burke grant 
from JASNA. At the banquet, Margaret Knight sang songs from Jane Austen’s day, 
accompanying herself on the harp. 

On the last day of the 3-day conference, members visited Longue Vue House, 
a 20th-century house built in the Georgian style on the outskirts of New Orleans. 
It is furnished with antiques from the period and is surrounded by a formal garden. 

Paula Stepankowsky 


James Austen - Army Chaplain 

In the Society ’sReport for 1954 it is noted that ‘Miss Corder... has presented to the 
Trust a volume of the Historical Record of the 86th Foot... which records that in 
1794 its chaplain was a Charles Austen. It is no t known if he was a member of Jane ’ s 
family. This regiment was that in which Henry Austen was interested in 1796.’ 1 

The declaration of war by the French Government in February 1793 meant that 
new British regiments had to be created hurriedly for overseas service. The 86th was 
raised in October 1793 in Shrewsbury by Major-General Cornelius Cuyler, and was 
known originally as ‘General Cuyler’s Shropshire Volunteers’. In 1794 it was 
designated the 86th Regiment of Foot. Later in its history it became known as the 
Royal County Down Regiment, and subsequently as the Royal Irish Rifles. A roll 
of officers made in February 1794 at Shrewsbury shows the chaplain as ‘Chas.’ 
[Charles] Austen. 2 This Christian name is therefore repeated in both the regimental 
histories. 

However, the Annual Army List for 1794 gives the chaplain’s name as John 
Austen, and he is shown as John Austen in the Lists for 1795,1796 and 1797. After 
that date chaplains’ names are no longer given in the Lists, due to the complete 
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reorganisation of arrangements for military chaplaincy carried out in 1796. ‘Since 
the Restoration in 1660, up to 1796, a chaplain had formed part of the establishment 
of every regiment, as a field officer... The selection of regimental chaplains was the 
perquisite of the colonel. He sold it and the priest who bought it received the pay. 
But he did not necessarily do the work, which was usually performed by a deputy 
whose stipend was fixed by mutual agreement. So universal was the neglect of 
attendance by the chaplains proper that in 1793, when an army was sent to Flanders, 
there was only one regimental chaplain with his corps. And in 1795, when Sir Ralph 
Abercromby was preparing to go to the West Indies with a considerable force, not 
one chaplain appeared in response to his summons. It was decided, therefore, to 
abolish regimental chaplains and by Royal Warrant of 23rd September 1796, the 
Army Chaplains’ Department came into being.’ The first Chaplain-General found 
that 340 chaplains had appointed deputies and were themselves officially on leave; 
he ordered them to report for duty by 25th December 1796 or else be retired on a 
pension of 4s. a day. New chaplains were to be appointed at 10s. a day and some at 
7s. ‘There is no doubt that the immediate effect of the Royal Warrant of 1796 was 
to dry up completely the recruitment of army chaplains for the forces in the field 
because, with the removal of all the perquisites and with the low rate of pay which 
existed at the time - together of course with the added danger and hardships - 
chaplains were not willing to join the service.’ 3 

All the above might seem somewhat irrelevant to the history of Jane’s immedi¬ 
ate family were it not for an entry in the diary of James Edward Austen-Leigh, under 
date Friday 30th November 1849: ‘I went again to London about recovering money 
due above half a century to my father as Chaplain of the 86 th Regiment.’ There are 
no further entries to show whether or not James Edward succeeded in this claim, but 
it becomes clear that it was indeed James Austen, Jane’s eldest brother, who was 
the first chaplain of the 86th Regiment. He seems to have become the unwitting 
victim of clerical carelessness, both in Shrewsbury - where the writer of the roll of 
officers confused (perhaps by dictation) ‘Chas.’ [Charles] with ‘Jas.’ [James] - and 
again at the War Office, where the compiler of the Annual Army List seems merely 
to have guessed that ‘J.’ stood for ‘John’ without stopping to check further. 
Presumably due to this confusion, it appears James had never received his full 
salary, and perhaps had even ended up out of pocket if he had had in the meantime 
to pay a deputy to carry out regimental duties. 

It is very unlikely that James, the most scholarly and peaceful of all the Austen 
brothers, would ever seriously have intended to become a serving military chaplain. 
The reason for his appointment becomes logical when the history of the 86th is 
compared with his personal circumstances. In March 1792 James had married 
Anne, the second daughter of General Edward Mathew, who had served bravely in 
North America and had ended his military career as Governor of Grenada and 
Commander-in-Chief in the British West Indies. James and Anne started their 
married life on an income of only £300 p.a., which included an allowance of £100 
from the General; their only child, Anna, was born in April 1793. General Cuyler, 
who raised the 86th in October 1793, had also previously served in North America 
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‘Sunday in Camp’ by Thomas Rowlandson 
Trustees of the British Museum 




and the West Indies, and must have been well known to General Mathew. No doubt 
the latter bought the chaplaincy of the new regiment from General Cuyler for his 
son-in-law, in anticipation that it would provide James and his family with an 
additional small but steady income of 6s.8d. per day plus subsistence allowance of 
5s. The chaplaincy would still be of some profit to them even after a deputy’s stipend 
was paid. General Mathew could not have foreseen that within three years this 
comfortable arrangement would be abolished, nor that it would never in fact prove 
as profitable to the young Austens as he had intended. (Ironically, it may be that one 
branch of the Austens was enriched at the expense of the other; in the 1790s one of 
the Kentish cousins, Captain John Austen (younger son of old Mr Francis Austen 
of Sevenoaks) was serving with the 36th Regiment of Foot. If the War Office 
records showed that a John Austen was the chaplain of the 86th, perhaps Captain 
John received the pay intended for the Reverend James - but this of course is only 
a guess.) 

Oddly enough, it seems that James never told the rest of the Austens about his 
military sinecure, because when Jane writes on 9th January 1796 she seems quite 
unconscious of any existing family connection with the 86th: ‘Henry is still 
hankering after the Regulars, and as his project of purchasing the adjutancy of the 
Oxfordshire is now over, he has got a scheme in his head about getting a lieutenancy 
and adjutancy in the 86th, a new-raised regiment, which he fancies will be ordered 
to the Cape of Good Hope. I heartily hope that he will, as usual, be disappointed in 
this scheme.’ 1 2 3 4 

At the time Jane wrote this letter, the 86th were stationed in Portsmouth, so 
Henry must have been keeping abreast of current local gossip about their next 
posting. Gossip proved correct, as the 86th did embark in June 1796 for the Cape 
of Good Hope, from there going on to India in 1799. Had Henry succeeded in joining 
them, he might have been absent from his family for as long a period of time as were 
the sailor brothers Frank and Charles. 

DEIRDRE LE FAYE 


1 Collected Reports of the Jane Austen Society, 1949-65, p. 52. 

2 The first regimental history is that presented by Miss Corder - Richard Cannon, Historical 
Record of the eighty-sixth, or the Royal County Down Regiment of Foot: containing an 
account of the formation of the regiment in 1793, and of its subsequent services to 1842 
(London, 1842). 

The second is Lt-Col. George Brenton Laurie, History of the Royal Irish Rifles (London, 
1914). Information given in this article has been taken from pp. 10-13 of the first work, 
and pp. 4-6, 21-30 of the second. 

3 Brigadier the Rt Hon. Sir John Smyth, Bt, VC, MC, In this Sign Conquer: the story of 
the Army Chaplain (London, 1968), pp.26-27 and 31-32. 

4 D.G. LeFaye, ed., Jane Austen’s Letters (3rdedn, Oxford University Press, 1995), Letter 
No. 1. 
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At her death in July 1817 Jane Austen had £643 tied up in annuities, 
and was owed £93 15s. by her publisher, John Murray. A.D. Harvey 

(Public Record Office, PROB 1/78) 
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Deane Parsonage 

When Mr and Mrs Austen began married life in 1764 their first home was not at 
Steventon, where George Austen had been the non-resident rector since 1761, but 
in the neighbouring parish of Deane. Steventon rectory was said to have been so 
dilapidated as to be unfit for habitation, so they rented (for about £20 a year) Deane 
parsonage from the rector, the Revd William Hillman, who had sufficient private 
means to live instead at nearby Ashe Park. If Steventon was uninhabitable, 
however, Deane was little better, at least according to the family history written by 
Jane’s great-niece Fanny Caroline Lefroy towards the end of her life. It was, she 
said, ‘a low damp place with small inconvenient rooms, and scarcely two on the 
same level’. 1 Subsequent writers on Jane Austen have elaborated on this; Irene 
Collins, in her excellent book Jane Austen and the Clergy , described it as ‘a hotch¬ 
potch building ... where no two rooms were on the same level and ceilings were 
so low that a tall man could not stand up straight under them. The whole was so tiny 
that Jane Austen once likened it to a carriage with basket and dickey.’ 2 

Perhaps because Jane herself never lived at Deane, no written descriptions of the 
house have come down to us from those who knew it at first hand; the parsonage 
and the old church itself had been demolished before Fanny Caroline Lefroy was 
even born. She could have derived her information from her mother Anna who had 
lived there as a young child before moving to Steventon in 1801 or, more reliably, 
from her step-grandmother Mary Austen whose own mother, Mrs Lloyd, had rented 
the house from George Austen between 1789 and 1792. Whatever her source, 
Fanny Caroline Lefroy’s slighting remark is at variance with the impression given 
by contemporary descriptions of Deane parsonage which appeared in newspaper 
advertisements (though it should be borne in mind that these were written to attract 
tenants!). 

In 1768, by which time their three eldest sons had been born, sufficient building 
and renovation had taken place at Steventon to enable the Austens to move into their 
own rectory and the house at Deane was advertised to be let from Michaelmas. It 
was then described as ‘An exceeding good House, in every Respect fit for a 
Gentleman’s Family, with 16 Acres of Grass Land adjoining; more Land may be 
had if required.’ 3 

On the death of Mr Hillman in 1773 George Austen was presented to the living 
of Deane but the house continued in the hands of the lessee. In 1775 a new tenant 
was sought: ‘TO be LETT, the PARSONAGE HOUSE at DEAN, pleasantly 
situated near the great Western Turnpike Road, six Miles from Basingstoke,and two 
from Overton, with or without a Meadow of two Acres and an Half, a Stable and 
Coach House. Enquire of Mr. William Rolfe of Dean aforesaid, who will shew the 
Premises. ’ 4 William Rolfe had been a witness to Mr Austen’s will, dated 17 January 
1770. His other claim to fame was as a grower of vegetables; in 1791 ‘There is now 
in the garden of Mr. William Rolfe, of Dean, Hants, a cabbage, which measures five 
feet in circumference in the solid part, and weighs upwards of 32 lbs.’' 5 
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The diminution in the amount of land attached to the house from sixteen acres 
(or ‘more if required’) to two and a half can be explained by the fact that George 
Austen on coming into the living took over the glebe lands of Deane, except the 
meadow adjoining the parsonage, in order to farm them himself. Exactly how 
extensive the lands were is not known but the earliest available land tax returns for 
Hampshire show that in 1798 (and thereafter) he (and his successors) paid tax of 
£12/8/4d for the house and glebe. 6 This sum cannot automatically be translated into 
acreage for it was based on a fixed notional value of the individual property, but it 
can be compared with the tax paid on other landholdings in the area to give an 
approximate idea of the extent. Elsewhere in Deane, Wither Bramston paid 
£12/10/4d (he paid another £43/18/10d on various lands in the parish of Church 
Oakley) and John Harwood’s lands, tenanted by Richard Twitchen, were taxed at 
£26/2/8d. 7 At Ashe, the Revd George Lefroy paid £17/2/0d on his parsonage and 
glebe; Ash Farm and Kingsdown Farm, both belonging to Mr Portal, were taxed at 
£40/2/4 and £8/8/8 respectively. 8 At Steventon, George Austen paid £ 13/7/10 on his 
parsonage and glebe and a further four shillings for a cottage, while Cheesedown 
Farm, which he leased from the estate of the late Thomas Knight, was taxed at 
£ 6 ll%lWi 2± 9 He also paid £2/4/4d on land in Church Oakley. 10 The only other 
substantial landholding in Steventon was that which Hugh Digweed leased from the 
estate of Thomas Knight, for which £43/9/2d was paid. 11 

In 1786 Deane parsonage was let to Egerton Brydges, brother of Mrs Lefroy 
(wife of the rector of Ashe and grandmother of Fanny Caroline). Brydges, who was 
later created a baronet to compensate for the failure of his highly dubious claim to 
the barony of Chandos, was vain and snobbish; it is difficult to imagine him taking 
on ‘a low damp place with inconvenient rooms’. When he vacated the house two 
years later the catalogue of its contents which were sold at auction by John Ring of 
Basingstoke showed that he had filled it with a large assortment of furniture (‘the 
greatest part lately new’) which would have been quite out of keeping in such a place 
as his great-niece described. 12 

The house had been advertised in August 1788 ‘To be Lett, and entered upon 
about Michaelmas next’ although Egerton Brydges’ goods were not sold until 20/ 
21 November and the new tenants - Mrs Lloyd and her daughters - did not take up 
residence until the following spring. The advertisement contained a much fuller 
description than the earlier ones: ‘a neat BRICKDWELLING-HOUSE, containing 
a hall, dining parlour, breakfast ditto, and a small dressing room or a drawing room, 
newly fitted up; four good chambers, large light closets, good store rooms, servants 
chambers ; convenient offices, large garden, coach-house, stabling for six horses: 
together with three acres of good meadow, and a dove house well stocked. Situate 
at Deane, in a healthy sporting country, within a quarter mile of the Great Western 
Road, six miles from Basingstoke, two from Overton, 12 from Andover, 14 from 
Winchester, and 14 from Newbury. Enquire of Mr. J.Ring at Basingstoke; or apply 
at the house. Carriages pass every day to and from London.’ 13 (That the house was 
advertised at all on this occasion is interesting for it has been assumed that the 
Austens were already on sufficiently friendly terms with the Lloyds for a less formal 
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approach to have been made regarding the tenancy. When the Lloyds moved out in 
1792 it was to accommodate Jane’s soon-to-be-married brother James, and future 
occupants of the house were either curates or rectors of the parish.) 

Whether this description was applicable when Jane’s parents lived there twenty 
years earlier is open to question. Some improvements were probably carried out by 
Egerton Brydges (the well-stocked dove house, perhaps), but on the evidence 
available it would seem that Deane parsonage was not quite the humble abode 
which has been suggested. 

ROBIN VICK 


1 Quoted in Jane Austen, A Family Record by Deirdre Le Faye 
(British Library, 1989), p 11. 

2 Irene Collins, Jane Austen and the Clergy (Hambledon Press, 1993), p 61. 

3 Reading Mercury 13 June 1768, 4, col 2. 

4 ibid 6 March 1775, 2, col 3. 

5 ibid 17 Jan 1791, 3, col 2. 

6 Public Record Office : IR 23/78/479 

7 ibid. 

8 PRO: IR23/78/471 

9 PRO: IR23/78/346 

10 PRO: IR23/78/477 

11 PRO: IR23/78/346 

12 Reading Mercury 10 Nov 1788, 3, col 4. 

13 Reading Mercury 18 Aug 1788, 2, col 4. 
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Manydown Park (demolished 1965) 

















Jane Austen at Many down 

One Thursday in November 1802 when Jane and Cassandra were staying at 
Steventon with their brother James they went to call on their old friends at 
Manydown, just 2‘/2 miles from Steventon Rectory. Imagine the Austens’ surprise 
next morning on seeing the Bigg-Wither carriage drive up to the front door.In the 
words of Lord David Cecil: 

Out of it and into their hall came the Miss Austens and the Miss Bigg-Withers, 
all of them agitated and in tears. Still agitated and tearful, the Miss Bigg-Withers 
embraced the Miss Austens, climbed back into their carriage and drove off. 
Immediately Jane and Cassandra turned to James Austen and, without any 
explanation, said that they must go back to Bath at once and - since in those days 
it was not considered possible for young ladies to travel alone in a public 
conveyance - they must ask James to come with them. This meant that he would 
not be able to get back home in time to take the Sunday services: he therefore 
suggested that they should wait till Monday... To stop a clergyman and him their 
own brother, from performing his Sunday duties was the kind of act they most 
disapproved of. But this time they brushed his words aside and insisted... . It 
seemed that the night before Mr. Bigg-Wither’s son and heir, the 21-year-old 
Harris Bigg-Wither had proposed to Jane and been accepted. Next morning she 
had come down and broken the engagement off. The incident had left her so 
upset as to feel that she could not bear to stay in the neighbourhood even for a 
night. 1 

Manydown Farm had been the home of the Wither family from the time of 
Edward III. Robert Wyther, third son of Thomas Wyther, Esquire, of Lancashire, 
came to Hampshire when his uncle Robert Rudboume, Prior of the Convent of St 
Swithun, Winchester (1384-94) made him ‘Firmarius’ of the demesnes of the 
Manor of Manydown. 

William, the last Wither at Manydown, died without an heir on 31 October 1780. 
The estate was inherited by his nearest relative, Lovelace Bigg, grandson of 
William Wither’s Aunt Dorothy, who in 1694 had married Lovelace Bigg of 
Chilton Folliatt. 2 

Lovelace, the new owner of Manydown, was a son of the Revd Walter Bigg, 
tenth child of Lovelace and Dorothy Bigg. Walter was a Fellow of Winchester 
College, and rector of the Wither family living of Worting, near Basingstoke, to 
which he succeeded in 1731 on the resignation of his brother Henry, Warden of 
Winchester College. In 1734 the Revd Walter Bigg married Jane, daughter and 
heiress of Dr John Harris, Fellow of Winchester College and Rector of Chiddingfold 
and Ash in Surrey. Dr Harris’s wife, also named Jane, was a daughter of Dr Edward 
Young, Dean of Salisbury, and a sister of the Bishops Waltham poet, Edward 
Young. 3 

Lovelace Bigg’s second wife, Margaret Blachford, 4 died at Chilton Folliatt, 
leaving two sons and seven daughters. Lovelace sold the estate and moved to 
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Many down, at the same time assuming by Royal Licence the surname and arms of 
Wither. The house which had for the past 56 years housed a bachelor, was now filled 
with Lovelace Bigg-Wither and his nine children. Sadly the eldest son, Lovelace, 
a scholar at Winchester College, died in 1794 at the age of 14. Nevertheless, with 
eight young people between the ages of nine and twenty-one, the house was once 
again lively. 

Jane Austen’s letters provide many glimpses of life at Manydown between 1796 
and 1799. Her particular friends were her contemporaries: Elizabeth, born in 1773, 
Catherine (1775, the same year as Jane herself) and Alethea (1777). Elizabeth 
dropped out of this circle of friends for a while when in January 1798 she married 
the Revd William Heathcote, Rector of Worting. On 8 January 1798 Jane Austen 
wrote to her sister Cassandra about a ball given by Lady Dorchester at Kempshott: 
‘Catherine [Bigg] has the honour of giving her name to a set, which will be 
composed of two Withers, two Heathcotes, a Blachford, and no Bigg except 
herself.’ 5 

Two weeks later (21 January 1799) she wrote again to Cassandra: 

Our ball on Thursday was a very poor one, only eight couple and but twenty- 
three people in the room; but it was not the ball’s fault, for we were deprived of 
two or three families by the sudden illness of Mr. Wither [Lovelace Bigg- 
Wither], who was seized this morning at Winchester with a return of his former 
alarming complaint. An express was sent off from thence to the family: 
Catherine and Miss Blachford were dining with Mrs. Russell. Poor Catherine’s 
distress must have been very great. She was prevailed on to wait till the 
Heathcotes could come from Wintney, and then with those two and Harris 
proceeded directly to Winchester. In such a disorder his danger, I suppose, must 
always be great; but from this attack he is now rapidly recovering, and will be 
well enough to return to Manydown, I fancy, in a few days. 

It was a fine thing for conversation at the ball. But it deprived us not only of 
the Biggs, but of Mrs. Russell too, and of the Boltons and John Harwood, who 
were dining there likewise, and of Mr. Lane, who kept away as related to the 
family. Poor man -1 mean Mr. Wither - his life is so useful, his character so 
respectable and worthy, that I really believe there was a good deal of sincerity 
in the general concern expressed on his account. 6 

At this time only the Old Squire and his two unmarried daughters, Catherine and 
Alethea, were living at Manydown. However, in March 1802 the Rector of Worting 
died. His widow Elizabeth, returned with her baby son, my great-great-grandfather 
who later became Sir William Heathcote, PC, MP, fifth baronet, of Hursley. 
Elizabeth remained at her old home until her father’s death in 1813. 

Manydown had become a centre for the married and the widowed Bigg 
daughters and their families. Mrs Blackstone from Worting who had also been left 
a widow, with her son and small daughter Margaret were almost daily at Manydown. 
William Heathcote and his cousin Margaret Blackstone were devoted playmates. 
Their frequent companions were Jane Austen’s nephew Edward Austen (after- 
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wards the Revd J.E. Austen-Leigh, Vicar of Bray) and Caroline Wiggett, the 
adopted daughter of William Wiggett Chute of The Vyne. The children were 
particularly fond of their unmarried aunts Kitty and Alethea. When in 1808 ‘sweet 
little Aunt Kitty’ married the Revd Herbert Hill, 7 little William Heathcote and 
Margaret Blackstone would not go to the wedding, and turned their backs on the 
carriage containing the happy pair as it passed them in Wootton Lane. William 
Heathcote wrote in his poetry book, ‘Sweet creature parted from all her friends but 
one.’ Edward Austen, in recognition of the bridegroom’s merits, added, ‘Who in 
kindness is excelled by none.’ 

Jane Austen wrote to her sister Cassandra on 27 December 1808: ‘I was happy 
to hear, chiefly for Anna’s sake, that a ball at Manydown was once more in agitation; 
it is called a child’s ball, and given by Mrs Heathcote to Wm.’ 8 

Although Harris suffered from a stammer, which tended to make him unsocia¬ 
ble, within two years of his rejection by Jane he married Anne Howe Frith, daughter 
of Beddington Bramley Frith, a lieutenant-colonel in the North Hampshire Militia; 
her mother was Jane Howe, heiress of the Brook Manor estate on the Isle of Wight. 
The young couple were married on 2 November 1804. They lived first at 
Quidhampton, then at the Manor House, Wymering, near Cosham, until Harris 
inherited Manydown on his father’s death. 

Mrs Heathcote and Alethea Bigg went to live in The Close at Winchester, but 
before leaving Manydown Cassandra stayed with them at Manydown. Jane wrote 
to her there on 9 February 1813: ‘In a few hours you will be transported to 
Manydown & then for Candour & Comfort & Coffee & Cribbage. Perhaps it will 
be your last visit there. While I think of it, give my love to Alethea (Alethea first 
mind, she is Mistress) & Mrs Heathcote & kind remembrances to Miss Charlotte 
Williams.’ 9 

On 24 January 1817 Jane wrote to Alethea who was staying in Streatham with 
her sister Kitty Hill, inviting her to call at Chawton on her way home, but the main 
purpose of the letter was to obtain a receipt for some excellent wine made from 
Seville oranges, which she remembered from Manydown. 10 

In May 1817 Jane was persuaded by Elizabeth Heathcote and Alethea Bigg to 
seek medical advice from Mr Giles Lyford, a celebrated doctor in Winchester. The 
two sisters found lodgings for Jane and Cassandra Austen with Mrs David at 8 
College Street. There Jane died on 18 July 1818. 

Harris was most hospitable in his own house. It is said that on one occasion after 
a dispute with members of the chapter of Winchester Cathedral concerning his right 
to fell trees in Manydown park, he invited the reverend canons - all his personal 
friends - to dinner. The butler was instructed that the customary after-dinner bowl 
of punch was to be made from a bottle of each of the excellent wines which had been 
served at dinner. The mixture was most unpalatable, and after all had tasted and 
made wry faces, Harris said to his guests: ‘Gentlemen, my punch is like you. As 
individuals you are all very good fellows, but in your corporate capacity you are 
most disagreeable.’ 
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Harris was happily married for nearly thirty years to Anne, who bore him no 
fewer than five sons and five daughters. 

ROBERT HEATHCOTE LAWRENCE 


1 A Portrait of Jane Austen (London, 1978), p 97. 

2 The estate was made famous by the BBC TV series on ‘The Victorian Garden’. 

3 The moss rose ‘Nuits de Young’ is named after Edward Young. His poem, ‘Night 
Thoughts’, contains the well known line ‘Procrastination is the thief of time.’ 

4 Margaret Blachford’s home was the Manor of Osborne, Isle of Wight; it was purchased 
by Queen Victoria. Sir William Heathcote was sworn in as a Privy Councillor in his 
grandmother’s old home on 9 August 1870. 

5 R.W. Chapman, ed., Letters of Jane Austen, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1952), Letter 17. 

6 Chapman, Letter 18. 

7 An uncle of the poet Robert Southey. 

8 Chapman, Letter 62. 

9 Chapman, Letter 78. 

10 Chapman, Letter 139. 


Jane Austen's first royal admirer 

‘I have heard much of “Sence and Sensibility” [sic] and shall certainly read that as 
well as Ld. Charlemont's life, with peculiar interest,’ 1 wrote Princess Charlotte on 
1st January 1812, just a few months after Jane Austen's first novel was published. 
Two days later she wrote: ‘I can only say with respect to the novel that I saw it 
advertised as being written by Lady A.P[age]t, and that the Duke of York, who was 
praising it, told me it was written by her.’ 2 Princess Charlotte was writing, just 
before her sixteenth birthday, to her friend Miss Mercer Elphinstone. 

Three weeks later the Princess wrote: “‘Sense and Sensibility” I have just 
finished reading; it certainly is interesting and you feel quite one of the company. 
I think Maryanne and me are very like in disposition, that certainly I am not so good, 
the same imprudence &c, however remain very like. I must say it interested me 
much.” 3 These remarks are among the earliest recorded contemporary comments on 
Jane Austen's first novel. 

Comparing herself so perceptively with the impetuous Marianne, Princess 
Charlotte shows an intelligence that posterity has denied her. She was the only child 
of the Prince Regent and his wife/cousin, Princess Caroline of Brunswick. The royal 
pair married in 1795 and separated in the following year, after the birth of their 
daughter Princess Charlotte. With such parents, it was small wonder the daughter 
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turned out wayward. Her father proved to be a bigamist and was heavily in debt, her 
mother was coarse and sensual. 4 Charlotte became a pawn in an increasingly bitter 
marital battle. The correspondence between the Princess Charlotte and Miss 
Elphinstone records several instances of the rejection of the young princess by her 
parents. On one occasion the Prince Regent tried to humiliate Charlotte before the 
assembled guests at a grand ball at Oatlands Park, Surrey. The Princess was 
endeavouring to dance the Highland Fling when the Prince jumped up impatiently 
and said that he would show her how to do it; in doing so he fell and wrenched his 
ankle, with the result that he took to his bed for three months in a fit of pique. 5 

Princess Charlotte showed an independent spirit when the Regent wanted to 
marry her off to the Prince of Orange, for whom she cared little. Having seen him 
collapse under the table at Sandhurst in a drunken stupor, she wisely turned her back 
on him. Enlisting the help of politicians, Lord Grey and Lord Brougham, she was 
able to point out that it would not be possible for her to leave the country as one day 
she would be Queen of England in her own right. 6 Plans for the marriage were 
dropped when Charlotte fell for the charms of a young prince in the service of the 
Tsar of Russia who visited London in 1814. ‘Take care of yourself, and do not be 
trampled to death running after the Emperor’, 7 wrote Jane Austen to her sister 
Cassandra, who was in London at the time of the Tsar's state visit. 

Prince Leopold, third son of the Prince of Saxe Coburg, 8 was good-looking and 
charming in a solemn kind of way. By her love for Prince Leopold Princess 
Charlotte disarmed the royal family who had feared she might marry a minor royal. 
Two years later, on 2nd May 1816, the Archbishop of Canterbury conducted the 
marriage ceremony in the Crimson Drawing Room at Carlton House, in the 
presence of the royal family, Ministers, officers of the Household and many 
distinguished guests. The happy pair spent their honeymoon at Oatlands Park in 
Surrey. 9 

Marlborough House, in the Mall, became their London home and the Commis¬ 
sioners of Woods and Forests purchased Claremont, at Esher, Surrey, for them as 
a country residence. 10 Jane Austen, who had visited Claremont a few years before, 
wrote to her sister ‘ ...the views were beautiful. I cannot say what we did not see, but 
I should think that there could not be a wood or a meadow, or a palace, or remarkable 
spot in England that was not spread out before us on one side or the other”. 
Prophetically, Jane Austen also told her sister: ‘Claremont is going to be sold... It 
is a house that never seems to have prospered.’ 11 

As a young wife at Claremont, Princess Charlotte entered the happiest period of 
her life. ‘We lead a very quiet and retired life here, but a very, very happy one’, she 
wrote. After two miscarriages, she found herself pregnant for a third time. This time 
all went well until Princess Charlotte went into labour on 3 November 1817. 12 A 
baby boy was born dead; the exhausted princess died a few hours later. Her 
accoucheur Sir Richard Croft shot himself a year later after claims were made that 
he did not use instruments soon enough to assist the delivery. 13 

The blow, so unexpected, joined the whole population in common sorrow. 
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Prince Leopold retained Claremont until his death in 1865, even though he had been 
elected King of the Belgians in 1831. He eventually remarried and named his 
daughter Charlotte. Leopold’s initials, under gold crowns, set into the iron railings 
of the high terrace where his Camellia House once stood can still be seen at 
Claremont. 14 The shady groves of Claremont gave pleasure to both Jane Austen and 
to the young Princess who was among the first to recognise the genius of Miss 
Austen. 


CHRIS VIVEASH 


1 Arthur Aspinall, ed., The Letters of Princess Charlotte 1811-1817 (London, Home 
and Van Thai, 1949) p.26 

2 ibid. 

3 ibid. 

4 ibid, p.ix 

5 ibid. p.14. See also Richard Grenville, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Memoirs 
of the Court of England, during the Regency, 1811-1830, 2 vols (London, 1856), 1 
p.57. 

6 Christopher Hibbert, George TV, Regent and King (London, Allen Lane,1973) p.57 

7 R.W. Chapman, ed., Jane Austen's Letters, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1932; 1952) 
Letter 96. 

8 Grenville, II, p. 155. 

9 ibid, p.158. 

10 Grenville, II, p.158. 

11 Chapman Letter 79. 

12 Hibbert, p.98. 

13 ibid. p.99. 

14 C.H. Beharrell, Claremont Landscape Garden (London, National Trust, 1989) 
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AUSTEN'S HOUSE 



JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 

CHAWTON, ALTON, HANTS 
Telephone: (01420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived from 1809 to 1817 
Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking - refreshments are 
also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family including 
furniture, pictures, books, letters and documents. Old bakehouse 
with family's wash tub, bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 11 - 4.30 daily April to October; 
November, December and March: Wednesday to Sunday 
January and February: Saturday and Sunday 
Adults £2.00, Children 50p, Groups (15+) £1.50 
Book Shop 
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The Alton Book Society 

I am reading a Society octavo, an Essay on the Military Police [i. e., policy] & 
Institutions of the British Empire by Capt Pasley of the Engineers, a book 
which I protested against atfirst, but which upon trial I find delightfully written 
& highly entertaining. - The Miss Sibleys want to establish a Book Society in 
their side of the country, like ours ... 1 

The society of which Jane had recently become a member was the Alton Book 
Society. The Hampshire Record Office possesses printed catalogues of its library 
(which also contain the rules and lists of members) for 1806,1808 and 1811, 2 from 
which the following brief account has been constructed. 

The Society was founded in 1799 by a group of clergymen and gentlemen of 
Alton and the surrounding area. By 1806 there were twenty-five members who 
included Sir Thomas Miller, Thomas Coulthard (Edward Austen’s tenant at 
Chawton House), the Revd E. White, Mr Clement, Colonel Jervoise, Mr Lee and 
the Revd J. R. Papillon, rector of Chawton. In 1811 other members whose names 
are familiar from Jane Austen’s letters were Mr Vincent, Mr Trimmer, Mr Digweed 
(Harry Digweed, formerly of Steventon but now of Alton), Mr Baverstock and 
Stephen Terry. 

The librarian was W. Pinnock, at whose house in Alton the books were kept ‘in 
a Bookcase, purchased by the Society’, and who received an annual gratuity of two 
guineas; the treasurer and steward was the Revd A. B. Docker to whom subscrip¬ 
tions were payable at the Annual Meeting held at the Swan Inn, Alton, on the third 
Monday in June, when new members were also balloted for. (There was a ‘half- 
yearly Meeting’ in December.) 

Having paid the subscription of one pound five shillings, ‘Each Member may 
order what Books he thinks proper, (professional Books and Novels excepted) to 
the amount of Ten Shillings and Six-pence, and conjointly with one other Member 
to the amount of Twenty-one Shillings.’ (Rule III) ‘Four Weeks shall be allowed 
for the reading of a Folio; Three Weeks for a Quarto; and a Fortnight for an Octavo 
or Duodecimo. The Penalty for keeping them longer shall be One Shilling per 
Week; one Day to be considered as a Week, Reviews excepted, which are to be kept 
only three Days by Members living in Alton, and by Members living Three Miles 
from Alton five Days; a Quarterly Review may be kept five Days by the former and 
seven by the latter; the Penalty for both to be Three-pence for every three Days 
beyond the Time allowed, one Day beyond to be considered as three Days.’ (Rule 
IV) ‘After a Book has been in the Possession of the Society six Months, any 
Member living at the Distance of three Miles from Alton, shall be allowed to keep 
it a Week extraordinary.’(Rule V) 

When a new book had been acquired it went first to the member who ordered 
it and then to ‘the Subscriber who shall make the earliest Application.’ Thereafter 
it was passed round among the other members in turn. It was forbidden for any 
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member to lend a Society book ‘out of his House to a Non-Subscriber’, on pain of 
forfeiting the price of the book. 

Jane’s letters provide some instances of this process.‘Yesterday moreover 
brought us Mrs Grant’s letters with Mr White’s comp ,s . But I have disposed of them, 
comp ,s & all, for the first fortnight to Miss Papillon - & among so many readers or 
retainers of books as we have in Chawton I daresay there will be no difficulty in 
getting rid of them for another fortnight if necessary.... Miss Papillon & I walked 
together to call on the Garnets. She invited herself very pleasantly to be my 
companion, when I went to propose to her the indulgence of accommodating us 
about the Letters from the Mountains. ’ 3 

‘The Clements are at home, & are reduced to read. They have got Miss 
Edgworth. I have disposed of M rs Grant for the 2nd fortnight to M rs Digweed - it can 
make no difference to her, which of the 26 fortnights in the year the 3 vols. lay in 
her house.’ 4 

As Jane was not included in the list of subscribers for 1811 but was clearly a 
member in January 1813, she - or perhaps her mother or sister-presumably joined 
at the June meeting in 1812. The Society books which she mentioned were all more 
or less new publications, passed on by other members, and were not therefore listed 
in the 1811 catalogue. She attempted to discuss one of her favourites (perhaps her 
own first choice for the Society to purchase?) with Harry Digweed’s wife, the 
former Jane Terry of Dummer: ‘Upon Mrs Digweed’s mentioning that she had sent 
the Rejected Addresses to Mr Hinton, I began talking to her a little about them, & 
expressed my hope of their having amused her. Her answer was “Oh dear yes, very 
much, very droll indeed - the opening of the House, & the striking up of the 
Fiddles!” What she meant poor Woman, who shall say? I sought no farther.’ 5 In 
fairness to Mrs Digweed she does appear to have at least read, if not understood, the 
book. ‘The Theatre’ (supposedly by George Crabbe), the seventeenth of the twenty- 
one addresses, did commence with the opening scenes at a theatre and the tu nin g 
up of the orchestra, 

Till, like great Jove, the leader, figuring in, 

Attunes to order the chaotic din. 

Now all seems hush’d - but no, one fiddle will 
Give, half-ashamed, a tiny flourish still. 

Foil’d in his crash, the leader of the clan 
Reproves with frowns the dilatory man. 6 

Besides borrowing the new publications members could if they wished visit the 
librarian’s house in Alton ‘ to read and inspect the Books belonging to the Club ’, also 

a selection of periodicals : Monthly Review, Critical Review, British Critic, Anti- 
Jacobin Review, Gentleman’s Magazine, Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Review and 
British Review. By 1811 the Society’s library contained 223 works catalogued 
under the headings of Politics (nos. 1-28), History (29-55), Natural History (56-57), 
Biography (58-80), Travels (81-97), Theology (98-115), Poetry (116-132), Plays 
(133-135), Criticism (136-139), Letters (140-154), Essays (155-160), Trials (161- 
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164), and Miscellaneous (165-223). A selection of titles will suffice to give an idea 
of the whole: 

Wakefield’s Political Economy, Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade', Wilson’s History of the Expedition to Egypt-, White’s Natural History of 
Selborne; Grainger’s Biographical History of England; Hay ley’s Life and Writings 
ofCowper; Bingley’s Tour round North Wales ; Housman’s Descriptive Tour to the 
Lakes, Caves, &c. in Cumberland-, Stanislau’s Voyage to St. Domingo-, Gisborne's 
Survey of the Christian Religion-, Mrs. Richardson’s Poems ; Mrs. West’s Letters 
to a Young Man on his Entrance into Life-, Edgeworth’s Moral Tales ; Brand, On the 
Price of Bread in War or Peace-, Hannah More, Hints towards Forming the Character 
of a Young Princess; Lavater’s Physiognomical Sketches; Malthus on Population; 
Trial of Lord Melville. 

Membership of the Society must have broadened the range of Jane’s reading, 
even if she did protest against some of the works passed on to her. How long she 
continued a member is unknown but there are no further references to the Society 
in her letters after 1813 and it may be that her initial enthusiasm was soon abated. 
The absence of prose fiction from the collection would not greatly have endeared 
it to the Austens who were, of course, ‘great Novel-readers & not ashamed of being 
so.’ 

ROBIN VICK 

1 R.W. Chapman (ed ,),Jane Austen’s Letters, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1952) 24 January 1813. 

2 Hampshire Record Office : 44M 69/H2/18-20. 

3 Letters, 24 January 1813 

4 Letters, 9 February 1813 

5 Letters, 24 January 1813 

6 Horace and James Smith, Rejected Addresses or The New TheatrumPoetarum (London, 

1812). 


In ‘The Alton Book Society’, above, I wrongly stated that ‘there are no further 
references to the Society in [Jane’s] letters after 1813’. I had overlooked the letter 
to her niece Anna Lefroy of late February 1815 in which she wrote We have got 
“Rosanne” in our Society, and find it much as you describe it; very good and 
clever, but tedious, (p. 289 in Deirdre Le Faye’s new edition of the letters). 
According to Dr Chapman, ‘The avowed purpose of Rosanne’ [by Laetitia Matilda 
Hawkins] was “‘to point out - though better illustrated by her Ladyship’s example 
- the inestimable advantages attendant on the practice of pure Christianity’”. 

ROBIN VICK 
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DAVID GILSON 


Notes on auction sales, 

September 1993 to December 1994 

A. Manuscripts &c. Lot 63 in Sotheby’s sale on 13 December 1994 was the 
autograph letter of Jane Austen to her niece Caroline printed by Dr. Chapman as 
No.138 in his edition, and there dated only [1817]; Deirdre Le Faye has established 
that this letter was written on 26 February 1817. The letter sold for £4,400. 

B. First and early editions. A first edition of Sense and Sensibility 1811, lacking 
the half-titles and final blank leaves, in a later green straight-grained morocco gilt 
binding, was Lot 59 at Christie’s on 24 November 1993 and sold for £6,900. 
Another copy lacking all half-titles and the titlepage of Vol.l, with other defects, 
in a worn contemporary calf binding, was in Lot 462 at Sotheby’s on 10/11 March 
1994 (from the library of Cecil Price, eighteenth-century scholar and editor of 
Sheridan’s letters); also included were a first edition of Vols.l and 2 only of 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 1818, with the half-titles, and a further copy of 
Vol.2 only of the latter, in original boards. The whole lot fetched £747. A third first 
edition of Sense and Sensibility was Lot 85 in the sale at Bloomsbury Book 
Auctions on 20 October 1994, with the half-titles, bound in brown crushed morocco 
gilt by Riviere; this fetched £6,380. 

Lot 59A in the sale at Christie’s on 24 November 1993 was a first edition of 
Pride and Prejudice 1813, lacking the half-titles, in a later green straight-grained 
morocco gilt binding, which sold for £7,475. Another copy, with the half-titles, in 
brown half morocco gilt by Riviere, was Lot 86 in the sale at Bloomsbury Book 
Auctions on 20 September 1994 and fetched £6,380. 

A first edition of Mansfield Park 1814, Lot 87 in the same sale at Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions, with the half-titles but lacking the advertisement leaf, bound in 
brown crushed morocco gilt by Riviere, sold for £4,620. 

Lot 31 in Sotheby ’ s sale on 13 December 1993 was a first edition of Emma 1816, 
with a half-title in Vol.l only, rebound in quarter calf and green marbled boards, 
rubbed and worn, with ownership signatures on the titlepages; this fetched £1,840. 
What was apparently the same copy reappeared as Lot 59 at Sotheby’s on 19 July 
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1994, when it sold for £2,090. Another copy, with the half-titles, bound in half 
brown crushed morocco gilt by Riviere, Lot 88 in the sale at Bloomsbury Book 
Auctions on 20 October 1994, fetched £4,180. 

Lot 89 in the latter sale was a first edition oiNonhanger Abbey and Persuasion 
1818, with the half-titles bound before the titlepages, in contemporary blue half 
morocco gilt, with some signs of wear; it sold for £3,080. 

C. Other material. Sotheby’s sale of 19 May, 1/2 June 1994 included as Lot 1170 
a set of the first collected edition of Jane Austen’s novels, published in five volumes 
by Richard Bentley in London in 1833, bound in contemporary half calf gilt, from 
the collection of the notable woman bibliophile Frances Mary Richardson Currer 
of Eshton Hall, Yorks. (1785-1861); the set sold for £920. In the sale at Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions on 20 October 1994 Lot 90 was a copy of the 1871 second edition 
of James Edward Austen-Leigh’s Memoir of Jane Austen, bound in brown crushed 
morocco gilt by Riviere; it fetched £143. A sale of music, Continental printed books 
and manuscripts at Sotheby’s on 1/2 December 1994 included as Lot 142 the 
records of the firm of Sebastien Erard, harp-makers, 1798-1817, in which the name 
of Jane Austen’s brother Edward Knight appears among the firm’s customers; the 
lot sold for £13,200. 

DAVID GILSON 


Reading Mercury, 25 July 1785 

BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. To be LETT, and entered on the 10th of October 
next, a Genteel DWELLING-HOUSE, pleasantly situated near the church, 
and now in the occupation of the Rev. Mr.Lefroy; consisting of a handsome 
hall entrance, two parlours, a good kitchen, butler’s pantry, laundry, large 
brew-house with two coppers fix’d, wine and beer cellars, and convenient 
offices; a large drawing room up stairs, five bed-chambers, store-room and 
garrets; a good flower and kitchen garden, with an extensive pleasure ground 
adjoining, in which are two fish ponds, and a green-house; detached at a 
convenient distance is a double coach-house, stabling for eight horses, saddle 
and lumber room, gardener’s cottage and fruit loft, granary and cow-house, 
with a plot of good meadow ground adjoining the yard and garden. 
Basingstoke is situated in a fine sporting country, 46 miles from London, and 
on the great Western road.. 

For further particulars, apply to Mr Caston, attorney at law, Basingstoke. 

(Contributed by Robin Vick) 
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Jane Austen and the world beyond 
Longbourn, Kellynch Hall and Mansfield Park 


When you did me the honour of asking me to speak here today, your secretary’s 
letter told me that many of the Society ’ s members had noted what I had written about 
Jane Austen in my Guardian column. As a result, I almost declined with thanks. The 
only article which I could find or recall which dealt with Jane Austen began with 
a quotation from E.M. Forster’s immortal essay published in Abinger Harvest 
(1936): ‘The Jane Austenite possesses little of the brightness he ascribes so freely 
to his idol.’ I could not believe that would be a popular opinion here today. Nor, I 
think, will there be overwhelming sympathy for the passage which follows - 
analysis of a piece of dialogue from Pride and Prejudice: 

‘Kitty has no discretion in her coughs’, said her father; ‘she times 
them ill.’ 

‘I do not cough for my own amusement’, replied Kitty, fretfully. 

‘When is your next ball to be, Lizzy?’ 

Forster’s point - the judgement of a self-confessed Austen infatuee - is that the 
elegance of the joke about the cough obscures the absurdity of the question about 
the ball. The conversation is between two sisters who live together. But they speak 
to each other as if they were strangers. Today, I dare not pursue the Forster point that 
Jane Austen would have benefited from a good editor. Indeed - coward that I am 
- I intend to defend her against one of the most common criticisms of her work, 
namely, that she seems wholly isolated from, indeed insulated against, the great 
world outside the small communities about which she wrote and within which she 
lived. 

Forster himself judged that she could not deal with violence and that she felt it 
necessary always to report a valid act rather than to describe it. Yet she lived in 
violent times. Raymond Williams wrote: ‘It is a truth universally acknowledged 
that Jane Austen did not notice the Napoleonic Wars.’ If those judgements are 
correct, the faults they reveal are grievous indeed. 

Jane Austen’s life, 1775-1817, coincided with what her contemporaries certainly 
believed to be the most turbulent period in British history. In the year of her birth, 
the Battle of Bunker’s Hill presaged the end of Britain’s American colonies. In the 
year when she died, Europe was still settling down and clearing up after the final 
defeat of Napoleon. Yet it seems that none of her characters were interested in - 
indeed, knew about - the world beyond Longbourn, Kellynch Hall, and Mansfield 
Park. Indeed the suggestion is that Jane herself knew nothing of wider significance 
than the regulation of family life in the drawing-room of a house down the road. If 
that is true, her novels, by definition, lack a dimension that is essential to greatness 
for they are not a true representation of a society in which they are set. 

Jane Austen lived at a martial time and, at least in one sense, it is reflected in 
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novels which abound with soldiers and sailors. In Persuasion we have good Captain 
Wentworth, given command ‘in consequence of the action off St. Domingo’, 
romantic Captain Benwick, elderly Admiral Croft, and Captain Harville who is 
essential to the novel’s happy ending. In Sense and Sensibility, Colonel Brandon is 
a truly gallant, if slightly dull, officer. In Pride and Prejudice, George Wickham 
holds a militia commission and Colonels Forster and Fitzwilliam are full supporting 
cast; and in Mansfield Park, Miss Frances Ward’s decision ‘to disoblige her family, 
and by fixing on a poor Lieutenant of Marines, without education, fortune, or 
connections did it very thoroughly’ is essential to the plot. 

Yet, hardly any of these characters (soldiers or sailors) talk about war or the 
consequences of war. Nor do their friends or relations. We shall turn to what they 
do talk about in a moment. But let us first express surprise at the omission. It has 
always seemed to me that the Reverend William Collins was exactly the sort of 
Englishman who, strangely enough, appeared in both London and Paris cartoons 
cowering at the thought of Bonaparte landing at Dover and eating babies. But he 
never mentions the Napoleonic Wars. 

It is hard to believe that Jane Austen was not interested in such things. At the age 
of sixteen she wrote A History of England - ‘partial, ignorant and prejudiced’ but 
a history nevertheless. According to her niece Caroline, she grew up in a ‘ good Tory 
family’ who were exactly the sort of people who would have denounced the 
Jacobins and their imperial heir over dinner. Two of her brothers were sailors. 
Service appointments prevented Charles, the youngest, from travelling to Hampshire. 
But while on half-pay ashore Frank and his family lived for a while at Chawton 
Great House or rented houses in Alton. He was thus able to call regularly on his 
mother and sisters, and may have been responsible for the prominence of Portsmouth 
in Mansfield Park. But it does not contain a reproduction of his naval conversation, 
even though, in my experience, soldiers and sailors cannot be stopped from talking 
about their trade. Frank later became Admiral of the Fleet Sir Francis Austen, GCB; 
Charles also became an admiral. 

Let us examine what effect the presence of soldiers and sailors has on plot and 
dialogue - taking as our first example the novel about which Rowland Grey, the 
American scholar wrote: ‘It would not be an exaggeration to call Pride and 
Prejudice... the story of a militia regiment. ’ The Bennets greet ‘with happiness... the 
recent arrival of a militia regiment in the neighbourhood.’ And Mrs Bennet admits 
that there was a time when she ‘liked a redcoat’ - not surprisingly for, in Jane 
Austen, the soldier’s life is all pleasure. 

Wickham is explicit about his reasons for joining up: 

It was the prospect of constant society,... which was my chief inducement... and 
my friend Denny tempted me further by his account of their present quarters, and 
the very great attentions and excellent acquaintance Meryton had procured 
them. 

No parades. No manoeuveres. No drills. Not surprisingly Kitty and Lydia 
Bennet are devastated by the news that the regiment is to move to Brighton. Lydia 
dreams of the pleasures she will be denied: 
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She saw all the glories of the camp; its tents stretched forth in beauteous 
uniformity of lines, crowded with the young and the gay, and dazzling with 
scarlet; and to complete the view, she saw herself seated beneath a tent, tenderly 
flirting with at least six officers at once. 

No anxiety about hardship in the field. No concern about wounding and mutilation. 
No fear of death in battle. 

In Jane Austen the crises are all domestic. The tragedies are personal. And the 
danger is emotion. E.M. Forster - remember, a Janeite - has a little sneer on the 
subject. Writing of Mansfield Park (in Aspects of the Novel) he explains that ‘Lady 
Bertram’s two daughters come to grief - to the worst grief known in the Austen 
universe - far worse than the Napoleonic Wars. Julia elopes and Maria, who is 
unhappily married, runs off with her lover.’ 

The only dialogue which even approaches the reality of military and naval 
service appears in Persuasion. Captain Wentworth explains why the Asp, his first 
command, cannot be found in the Navy List. That is, in itself, an Austen mistake. 
The Navy List is men not ships and the error may demonstrate the author’s lack of 
touch when she dealt with such matters. But the result is a passage of cynicism 
worthy of a First World War veteran. 

‘I was the last man who commanded her.... The Admiralty entertain themselves, 
now and then, with sending a few hundred men to sea in a ship not fit to be 
employed.’ 

Wentworth is not wild about the navy: on board there was bad food, bad water, 
wretched accommodation and often rank brutality. 

Captain Harville - meeting Anne Elliot in the White Hart at Bath - contrives the 
happy ending with a passage that begins with a description which is both sentimental 
and realistic: 

...if I could but make you comprehend what a man suffers when he takes a last 
look at his wife and children, and watches the boat that he has sent them off in, 
as long as it is in sight, and then turns away and says, “God knows whether we 
shall ever meet again!” 

But these passages are exceptions. Most of Jane Austen’s characters react to war 
and the prospect of war in a way which is frankly silly. Perhaps they are reactions 
of silly people and Jane Austen intended them to be so. That theory certainly holds 
good for Pride and Prejudice. But it does not explain the reaction of characters in 
Mansfield Park. Fanny Price is one of the least frivolous characters in English 
literature. She is self-consciously pious, overtly responsible and aggressively 
moral. Indeed she is the Shirley Williams of English literature. She is also - as you 
will recall - the paragon of intolerable virtue who, in the absence of her patron Sir 
Thomas Bertram, tries to persuade his family to respect his deadening wishes by not 
performing amateur theatricals. Fanny Price is intolerably solemn and invincibly 
dull. But show her a uniform and she goes crazy. When she visits Portsmouth to see 
her brother (who is about to set sail for heaven knows where) she is hysterical with 
pleasure at the sight of him in full dress. 

There are a number of explanations for this universally superficial view of the 
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great conflict - Napoleon’s hope of conquering the world - which characterised 
Jane Austen’s England. Perhaps the author was more silly than we allow. Perhaps 
she chose to write about silly people. Perhaps - in her experience - women did not 
talk about war and politics and gentlemen did not discuss such subjects in front of 
the ladies, and she therefore felt inadequate to deal with topics outside her 
experience. I offer no answer. But I do assert that despite the lack of reality which 
surrounds her characters’ attitude to war, Jane Austen does reflect essential 
elements in the history of her generation. 

Jane Austen charts much of the economic and social development of her forty- 
two years. History is about more than battles and Jane Austen illustrates the personal 
conduct, the individual habits and the social mores of her class and age. And she 
does more than that. She illustrates the way in which, during the twenty years on 
either side of 1800, England was changing. 

There is a sort of bridging passage - military fantasy and economic realism - in 
Persuasion. Sir Walter Elliot is a terrible old snob and a Restoration baronet. He is 
also impoverished and has let Kellynch Hall to an admiral. His lawyer tells him: 
‘This peace [Treaty of Paris, 1814] will be turning all our rich naval officers ashore. 
They will be all wanting a home’.... ‘Many a noble fortune has been made during 
the war.’ Sir Walter is not enthusiastic at the prospect. He objects to such 
developments, ‘as being the means of bringing persons of obscure birth into undue 
distinction, and raising men to honours which their fathers and grandfathers never 
dreamt of.’ The old order changeth. 

The Elliots’ neighbours, the Musgroves, are examples of the changing times. 
They live ‘in a state of alteration, perhaps of improvement. The father and mother 
were in the old English style, and the young people in the new.’ 

In Pride and Prejudice, Darcy is a landowner whose family has enjoyed that 
status for ‘many generations’ but Bingley has inherited a fortune and wants to buy 
land. In Emma, Knightley owns Donwell Abbey and has a tenant who is a 
‘gentleman farmer’. That rank and title was unknown in England before 1800. The 
Woodhouses have land but Emma’s inheritance comes from ‘other sources’. The 
Weston family have ‘for the last two or three generations been rising into gentility 
and prosperity ’. In Sense and Sensibility the Dashwoods are settled landowners and 
wish to enclose Norland Common but are unable to make the necessary payment 
until they sell stock. 

The society about which Jane Austen wrote was not settled or static. It was not 
a rigid backdrop against which personal relationships or individual foibles were 
exposed and examined. It was the mobile, shifting, changing society of rural 
England between the enclosures and the Industrial Revolution. Do not let anyone 
tell you that Jane Austen was insulated from the great events of her time. The great 
event she chose to describe was social and economic not military and historical. 

That leads us to a conclusion which enables me to end on as controversial a note 
as that with which I began. In her elevation of economic history above the pomp and 
pageantry - not to mention the death and destruction - of soldiers and sailors, Jane 
Austen was (whether she knew it or not) essentially a Marxist novelist. 

THE RT HON. ROY HATTERSLEY, MP 
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Note 


One statement in Roy Hattersley’s address to the Society (p 364) should not be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. ‘The only dialogue which even approaches the 
reality of military and naval service appears in Persuasion. Captain Wentworth 
explains why the Asp, his first command, cannot be found in the Navy List. That 
is, in itself, an Austen mistake. The Navy List is men not ships and the error may 
demonstrate the author’s lack of touch when she dealt with such matters.’ 

The mistake is not Jane Austen’s. After listing the names of all officers in order 
of seniority, both the official List of the Royal Navy and Steel's Navy List went on 
to catalogue alphabetically all ships currently in commission, giving details of their 
rating, station, date of construction and officers. (This was followed by a list of 
Revenue Cruizers, Packets and Prison ships.) On p.61 of the Navy List, corrected 
to the End of August, 1814, for example, will be found details of the 74-gun Namur, 
its captain (Charles Austen), eight lieutenants, captain of marines, master, surgeon, 
assistant surgeon, chaplain and purser. 

ROBIN VICK 
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From the Chairman 


The Society is now operating in its second year within the framework of the new 
Constitution and as a Registered Charity; I am glad to report that the benefit of these 
new arrangements is already becoming apparent. There is now a clear line of 
responsibility from the Committee, and its officers, to the membership; equally, a 
direct and open line of communication between the membership and the Committee. 
The morning business session of the AGM has proved to be popular and has 
provided an opportunity for the officers to report to the meeting in person and for 
members to question the officers and propose new initiatives for the Committee’s 
consideration. One such proposal at the 1995 AGM was for a Society Conference, 
a suggestion which the Committee has been considering with a view to holding such 
an event in Spring 1997. Further contact has been by means of the News Letter, a 
welcome innovation, and through the Groups and Branches, which have provided 
a further channel of communication between members and the Committee. 

The Society has also been active in its charitable function. As a first step on the 
educational front, Mr Anthony Tilke has prepared a Jane Austen Study Pack for 
GCSE students. This has been warmly received and Mr Tilke has agreed to organize 
materials for students at A Level. Further Society publications include Mr Nigel 
Nicolson’s Godmersham Park, Kent: before, during and since Jane Austen’s day 
(published in March), Mr David Selwyn’s edition of The Poetry of Jane Austen and 
the Austen Family (with Carcanet Press, Autumn 1996) and a fourth volume of 
Collected Reports 1986-1995 to be edited by Miss Deirdre Le Faye (1997). 

Within the scholarly sphere, I wish to place on record the Society’s debt of 
gratitude to Mr David Gilson, who for many years has contributed to the Report the 
annual listing of J ane Austen Studies, an invaluable bibliographical record, together 
with Notes on auction sales. He has now passed on this work to other hands and we 
were glad to make a presentation to Mr Gilson at the AGM. 

In conclusion, I know that all members will wish to welcome two Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Elizabeth Jenkins and Nancy Lady Smiley, whose contribution to 
the Society’s growth and success is part of our history. 


March 1996 


BRIAN SOUTHAM 


The Hon. Secretary’s report 

The AGM 1994 was held on 16 July under the chairmanship of the Society’s 
President, Mr Richard Knight. 

The main business of the morning session was to offer a forum for members to 
discuss the new Constitution. With legal advice from Mr Tom Carpenter of the Jane 
Austen Memorial Trust, and Mr Christopher Jarman, queries relating to the terms 
and text were elucidated, and the Constitution was adopted unanimously. 

At the opening of the afternoon meeting, the Chairman presented Nancy Lady 
Smiley with an enamelled box and a bouquet of summer flowers to mark her 
retirement from the committee after almost fifty years’ service. Ms Sandy Lerner 
outlined her plans for the restoration of Chawton Great House and its development 
as a Centre for the Study of Early English Women’s Writing. 

The address was given by the Rt Hon. Roy Hattersley, MP, ‘Jane Austen and life 
beyond Longboum, Kellynch Hall and Mansfield Park’, in which Jane Austen’s 
allusions to contemporary politics were examined. 

Supported by about 680 members and guests, Mr Nigel Nicolson proposed the 
vote of thanks. Evensong was celebrated by the Revd Michael Kenning and the 
Revd K. Kelland, at St Nicholas’ Church, in the grounds of Chawton House. 

Annual General Meeting at Chawton, 15 July 1995 
The President, Mr Richard Knight, once again chaired the Annual General Meeting 
at Chawton, 15 July 1995. About 200 members attended the morning business 
session, when reports by the Chairman and Officers showed the Society to be in 
buoyant form. Branches had been active in organising a residential conference and 
study days, some combined with their AGM. Preparation of the schools pack for 
GCSE students was reported to be complete. During members’ question time it was 
suggested that a week-long international conference might be considered. A Welsh 
branch was suggested. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session, Mr Kit Kaufman, representing Ms 
Sandy Lerner, gave a report on the historical survey of Chawton House and grounds 
presently being undertaken. 

The Chairman made a presentation to Mr David Gilson in appreciation of his 
annual contributions to the Report,‘Notes on Auction Sales' and ‘Jane Austen 
Studies’, during the past 17 years. 

The address, ‘Lives in the Shade’, was given by Dr Lyndall Gordon. The 
significance of the morality of Fanny Price and Anne Elliot in the development of 
the novels was traced. A vote of thanks was proposed by Dr David Nokes and 
warmly seconded by about 580 members and guests. Tea was taken at 3.30 pm. The 
service of Evensong commemorating Jane Austen’s life was conducted by the 
Revd Michael Kenning. 

Members of the Southern Circle provided a framework of hospitality through¬ 
out the day which ensured its success. 

SUSAN McCARTAN 
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Obituaries 


The Society has sadly to record the death of two members who in different ways 
have enriched understanding of Jane Austen’s work, and of the first Curator at 
Chawton. 

Miss Mary Lascelles, FBA (1900-1995) passed her professional life in Oxford's 
‘groves of Academe’, as tutor in English at Somerville College and as Vice- 
Principal 1947-60. A rigorous scholar, she valued especially order, clarity and 
precision - in thought and word. Her loves were the generous, humane Shakespeare, 
Dr Johnson, Scott, and of course Jane Austen, a devotion recorded in Jane Austen 
and her Art (1939), which established a new standard in criticism and remains in 
print, fifty years later. 

Sir David Waldron Smithers, Kt, MD, FRCP, FRCS,FRCR (1908-1995) ‘had a life¬ 
long delight in the work of a supreme artist.... Learning that Jane Austen had passed 
through my village [Knockholt] in a post-chaise going by the house where I was 
born, led me to explore whatever evidence I could about her Kentish expeditions.’ 
In 1981 Sir David published his findings about Austen family links with Kent, the 
towns, villages and great houses Jane herself came to know, in Jane Austen in Kent. 
Sir David’s careful assessment of Chevening as the original of Rosings is surely 
incontrovertible: Mr Collins’s parsonage is correctly situated across the park and 
beside the fateful lane where Elizabeth met Mr Darcy with a letter in his hand. 

Sir David rejoiced when the Kent branch was formed and was proud to be their 
Patron, always encouraging, enthusiastic, and generous. A garden seat commemo¬ 
rating his long association with the Jane Austen Society is to be placed in the 
grounds of Godmersham Park. Contributions towards the estimated cost (£450) 
should be sent to Mrs K. Skillen, White House Lodge, Hadlow Road East, 
Tonbridge, Kent TN11 OAE. 

Elizabeth Rose (1909-1996) moved to the Great House at Chawton when her father, 
Lieut.Colonel L.C.E. Knight, took up his inheritance at the end of World War I. 
When in 1969 Sir Hugh Smiley invited her to become the first Curator of Jane 
Austen’s House, Elizabeth was delighted to return to the village she had known and 
loved. During eleven years as Curator her friendliness and charm were much 
appreciated by visitors from all over the world. To only a very few did she reveal 
her family link with her great-great-aunt Jane Austen. 

HELEN LEFROY 
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Jane Austen Society educational packs 


During 1994 and 1995 the committee addressed the need for a pack of materials 
about Jane Austen and her novels suitable for GCSE and A-level students. This is 
partly in response to enquiries from students, parents and teachers and also to meet 
the Society’s charity obligations. 

It was found that one pack may not be the most helpful resource for all pupils 
as those studying Jane Austen at GCSE level clearly have a different level of 
understanding from those studying at A level and are asked to look at the novels in 
a different way. 

The first draft included a biographical summary of Jane Austen’s life. This was 
sent for comment to teachers, school librarians and those working in LEA school 
library services. Their comments were incorporated into subsequent drafts and the 
pack now includes the biographical section, sheets on Emma and Pride and 
Prejudice (these being the most popular novels covered at GCSE level), informa¬ 
tion on the Regency period, a resource list for further reading and study, and a 
section on study skills. 

Interestingly, comments received suggested that biographical information 
about Jane Austen was not necessary to GCSE students. However the committee 
felt it important to provide this information, not least to fulfil the Society’s aims as 
a charitable organisation to further public understanding of the life and work of Jane 
Austen. 

The pack has been written and compiled with the individual student in mind. 
Thus it is not a teaching resource but one for individual use. In the same way the tone 
and style of the material encourage the reader to consider her or his own response 
to the novel and suggests sources for further reading. This is in line with the 
philosophy of the GCSE and with good learning practice. 

For economy and for ease of up-dating it has been produced as a pack of loose- 
leaf sheets and includes the excellent guide to Jane Austen’s House, primarily for 
the high quality of its illustrations. The committee considered various means of 
providing illustrative stimuli and the guide offers the best way of giving these. 
As the needs of A-level students are clearly different - both in terms of A-level 
demands and the novels studied (the most popular being Persuasion) - our next 
project is to compile an appropriate resource for A-level students. 

ANTHONY TILKE 
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News from.... 


Jane Austen’s House, 1995/96 

Life at Jane Austen’s House, from now on, will be thought of as ‘before’ and ‘after’ 
Pride and Prejudice! All six of Jane Austen’s major novels have already been 
televised, but the impact on the world in general and on the House in particular, has 
never before been quite so spectacular. This production, by script-writer Andrew 
Davies and producer Sue Birtwistle, appealed to all ages, from 5 to 95, to men, 
women and children, and all nationalities. People began to flock to Jane Austen’s 
House after the first episode and our visitor-numbers increased five-fold. We 
normally close the House on Mondays and Tuesdays in November and December, 
but as there was no sign of a decrease in demand, we remained open seven days a 
week. 

Bookshops all over Britain, including ours, ran out of The Making of ‘Pride and 
Prejudice’ by Sue Birtwistle and Susie Conklin, and we had to wait weeks for it to 
be reprinted. The video, unusually, was brought out whilst the series was still 
running, and this too was sold out. Best of all, people were buying copies of all Jane 
Austen’s other novels— proof, if needed, that television has not been the death of 
reading. As fast as we restocked the bookshelves we had to bring more in from our 
store and re-order. It was a case of ‘all hands on deck’, and our Stewards responded 
magnificently - in fact, although it was hard work, we all thoroughly enjoyed 
looking after such enthusiastic visitors, and we hope they will continue to come 



AUSTEN'S HOUSE 


JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 

CHAWTON, ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: (01420) 83262 


17th-century house where Jane Austen lived from 1809 to 1817 

Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking - refreshments are 
also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family including 
furniture, pictures, books, letters and documents. Old bakehouse 
with family's wash tub, bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 11-4.30 daily 1 March - 31 December 
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Adults £2.00, Children 50p, Groups (15+) £1.50 
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throughout 1996. Several of the cast visited Jane Austen’s House, including Colin 
Firth (Darcy) and Jennifer Ehle (Elizabeth), and we were delighted that they took 
such a serious interest in Jane Austen and her life and work. 

Tom Carpenter and I have become quite blase about appearing on television and 
national and local radio. On the day when the BBC Omnibus team were filming at 
Jane Austen’s House, we also had telephone calls from radio stations in America, 
Canada, Italy, Sweden and Australia, and this interest shown by the media, 
including the Press, of course, is still continuing unabated, spurred on by the 
showing of the film of Sense and Sensibility for which Emma Thompson has won 
awards for screen-play and acting. It is too early to say if this will have a similar 
effect on our visitor-numbers, as I am writing this in early February, before the film 
has been released in Britain. 

In November we were delighted to welcome the talented actress, Judith French, 
for two performances in the Granary of her production, ‘ My Solitary Elegance - the 
woman behind the works of Jane Austen’, before an appreciative audience each 
time of 40. 

In October 1995 I attended the Jane Austen Society of North America’s annual 
general meeting at Madison, Wisconsin. There was, as usual, a wealth of wonder¬ 
fully interesting talks to choose between. We also held a meeting of the Burney 
Society; there are now about 60 members in North America and 40 in Britain. It was 
my first visit to Wisconsin and I was surprised to find that the countryside was very 
similar to that of Hampshire. Jane Austen would have felt quite at home there. 

JEAN K. BOWDEN 


Bath and Bristol 

Early in January we celebrated Cassandra’s birthday at 4 Sydney Place, Bath, and 
were warmly welcomed by the owners, Ann and Michael Davis. Louise Ross laid 
on a sumptuous tea. David Selwyn, a welcome new member of our committee and 
editor of the forthcoming collection of Jane Austen’s verse, entertained us with 
readings from poetry of Jane Austen’s time. 

Before Easter, in conjunction with Ways with Words of Dartington in Devon, we 
held our third residential conference, lasting four days. Our theme was ‘Jane 
Austen: at home and away’. The programme included talks by a variety of guest 
speakers, including P.D. James on ‘Emma: a great detective story’; a performance 
of Lovers’ Vows; and a visit to Lyme Regis. 

Our AGM was held in May at Clifton Hill House, an early Georgian town 
mansion which might have been the one described by Fanny Burney in Evelina. 
This was appropriate, as our speaker, Dr Judy Simons of Sheffield Hallam 
University, gave a talk on the correspondence between the Austen and Burney 
oeuvres, most notably their mutual preoccupation with women’s destiny. 

MAGGIE LANE 
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Birmingham 

A study day, organised jointly with the University of Birmingham School of 
Continuing Studies, was held at the Birmingham and Midland Institute in the city 
centre on 11 November. Over 150 enthusiasts heard Bridget Pugh, Mary Croxson, 
and David Selwyn, speak on the theme ‘Jane Austen-Interpretation and Situation’. 

JULIE SHORLAND 


Hampshire 

At an afternoon meeting held on 8 April at Jane Austen’s House, Penelope Byrde 
Ruddock, curator of the Museum of Costume in Bath, gave an illustrated talk: 
‘Fashions in the time of Jane Austen’. Developments in design and materials were 
discussed, and the influence of French fashions on British women’s taste in dress 
was investigated. 50 members and guests enjoyed tea in the garden afterwards. 

SUSAN McCARTAN 


Kent 

The year was overshadowed by the death of our Patron, Sir David Waldron 
Smithers, on July 20. Many of us were at a Memorial Service at St Luke’s Church, 
Chelsea, in November. At Godmersham on 18 March he had entertained members 
with an amusing and informative talk on his theory that Chevening was the 
inspiration for Rosings. Brian Cook and Yvette Byrne followed with a spirited 
performance of ‘Jane’s Journeys’. 

At Godmersham on a cold day, 20 May, Ruth Gomme sang music of the 
Regency period, accompanied by Jean Phillips on the harpsichord. 

On 24 June members and friends of our host, Sir David Waldron Smithers, were 
privileged to enjoy a champagne lunch in the garden of his house at Knockholt. 
Recovered from a crippling fall in Bath the previous autumn, Elizabeth Jenkins read 
a paper on aspects of Jane Austen’s life. (The text is on p.10 below.) 

The branch AGM on 23 September was followed by a talk by Pamela Fair on 
‘The Tonbridge connection’. And at the annual dinner at Godmersham on 11 
November 42 members and guests heard an entertaining address by Lord Deedes, 
and a splendid reply by our youngest member, Kate Tanswell. 

The branch has sponsored a kneeler embroidered with the Austen arms, now 
dedicated and placed in a side chapel at Tonbridge Parish Church. 

AUDREY COCKSHUTT 


London 

The Group’s chairman, Allan Wilkinson, has unfortunately been obliged to resign 
on account of his wife’s protracted illness. At the first meeting in 1995 Jean Bowden 
spoke about the garden at Jane Austen’s House. Later in the year Deirdre Le Faye 
gave a talk, ‘Leftovers in the larder-some footnotes to The Jane Austen Cookbook’. 
We were glad that Mrs Nora Walker, founder of the Jane Austen Society of 
Australia (Sydney), was able to join us. MAGGIE BLACK 
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Midlands 

Our year began with the AGM and a study day at Keele University in April. 
Interesting aspects ofNorthangerAbbey were introduced in papers by Bill Hutchings, 
Margaret Kirkham and Dom Nicholas Seymour: the texts are published in our 
journal, Transactions, No. 6. 

Bishton Hall was the venue for the Strawberry Tea in July. Mr Stafford 
Northcote gave us a conducted tour of the gardens which are said to have been 
influenced by the ideas of James ‘Athenian’ Stuart who was working at neighbour¬ 
ing Shugborough. The autumn tour of Adlestrop and Longborough, Stoneleigh 
Abbey, Kenilworth Castle and Hamstall Ridware, was to places known to Jane 
Austen from her own travels in the Midlands. 

Mr and Mrs H. Stafford Northcote welcomed us to Bishton Hall, a lovely 
Georgian country house, to celebrate Jane Austen’s birthday with a candle-lit 
dinner. Julia Stafford Northcote read passages from Northanger Abbey, and the 
Liebeck String Quartet entertained us with music of the period. 

DAWN THOMAS 

Oxford 

In October St Hilda’s College once again hosted a successful day. Brian Southam’s 
talk on Mansfield Park and slavery stimulated a lively discussion. After lunch 
Mavis Batey, President of the Garden History Society, delighted the audience with 
an illustrated talk on Jane Austen and landscape gardens, the subject of a book she 
has in preparation. Some time later Brian Southam and I contributed to a Radio 
Oxford feature on Jane Austen. Deirdre Le Faye has kindly agreed to become Patron 
of the Oxford branch. ANNE-MARIE PALMER 

Southern Circle 

During the past year our group has met twice in the Granary at Jane Austen’s House. 
Both meetings took the usual form of readings of favourite passages from the 
novels, followed by general discussion. In March the theme was ‘Sons and 
daughters’, and in November we read and discussed extracts from Jane Austen’s 
Juvenilia. BILL RAMSAY 


SERVICES AT 
STEVENTON CHURCH 

2nd Sunday in the month 
11.15 am, Holy Communion 
(ASB Rite A) 

4th Sunday in the month 
11.15 am, Holy Matins 
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The J ane Austen Society of North America 

Crisp air, a palette of autumn color, and a full slate of activities greeted some 430 
members and guests as they gathered in Madison, Wisconsin, 5-8 October 1995, for 
the AGM, which focused on ‘Revisiting Mansfield Park’. They enjoyed a reading 
of Lovers’ Vows, a Regency fair, and a sneak preview of the movie Persuasion. On 
display was the portrait of a teenage girl with short, light-brown hair, wearing a 
white muslin dress; it is owned by the Rice family, descendants of Edward Knight. * 
Is it in fact Jane Austen the novelist, or a cousin? After JASNA’s president, Garnet 
Bass, had opened the conference Henry Rice gave the family history of the painting. 
Professor Margaret Anne Doody of Vanderbilt University and her colleague 
Douglas Murray explained their reasons for believing the painting to be of Jane 
Austen, the novelist. 

Emily Auerbach, professor at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, spoke of 
her radio series, ‘The Courage to Write’. JASNA has given her a grant to do a series 
focusing solely on Jane Austen. 

In an effort to attract more young people to JASNA there was an afternoon 
session devoted specifically to students. 

Henry Rice offered the traditional toast to Jane Austen at the Saturday evening 
banquet. The speaker at Sunday morning brunch was Claudia Johnson, a professor 
at Princeton University and author of Women, Politics and the Novel, who spoke on 
the topic ‘Mansfield Park, or what became of Jane Austen’. 

PAULA L. STEPANKOWSKY 

*See ‘The Zoffany portrait’ with illustration, Constance Pilgrim, ‘The Zoffany 
portrait: a re-appraisal’, in Collected Reports 1966-1975, p.197, p.220 ‘A note on 
the “Zoffany” portrait’; Madeleine Marsh, ‘The Portrait’, in Collected Reports 
1976-1985, p.261, p.353; Pauline Elliott,’The Zoffany portrait’, in the Report for 
1991, p. 13. 


The J ane Austen Society of Australia 

The Society in Sydney now has 250 members. Country and inter-State members 
keep in touch by means of ‘ Sensibilities ’ (a referral j ournal) published twice a year. 
It welcomes contributions. The Society is well-established, and is frequently asked 
to supply a speaker, for interviews and entertainments. A leading newspaper named 
the Society Australia’s most successful literary society. 

NORA WALKER 
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A paper read by Elizabeth Jenkins at a meeting of the Kent 
branch of the Jane Austen Society after a lunch given by Sir 
David Waldron Smithers at his house in Kent , 24 June 1995. 

In 1797 Edward Austen, Jane Austen’s brother, took up residence with his wife and 
young family at Godmersham Park in Kent, a beautiful Georgian house standing 
with trees behind it and the river Stour winding through its park. The estate with that 
of Chawton and Steventon in Hampshire had been left him by Thomas Knight, a 
childless distant relative who had adopted Edward, choosing him out of five young 
brothers as the one best suited to the life of a responsible landed proprietor. On her 
husband’s death Mrs Knight, who had always maintained a most affectionate 
relationship with Edward, retired to a smaller house, Whitefriars, in Canterbury. On 
her death in 1812, he adopted the name of Knight. 

Jane Austen was 22 at this time, and henceforward, she sometimes, and her sister 
Cassandra very often, were staying at Godmersham. Edward’s wife, the beautiful 
Elizabeth Bridges, produced eleven children until the birth of the last one killed her. 
Gracious, simple, and exclusively devoted to her family, she and Cassandra Austen 
were on the best of terms. Cassandra was so acceptable and so useful in such a large 
family, her visits were sometimes prolonged to what Jane felt was an inordinate 
length. In January 1801 Jane wrote: ‘Neither my affection for you - nor for letter¬ 
writing can stand out against a Kentish visit. For a three months’ absence I can be 
a very loving relation and a very excellent correspondent, but beyond that I 
degenerate into negligence and indifference.’ 

Anna Austen, Jane’s brother James’s daughter by his first wife, stayed at 
Godmersham, though infrequently, her last visit being in 1810 when she was 17; 
recollecting this and previous visits, in middle age, she thought her aunt Mrs Austen 
preferred Cassandra of the two sisters, adding: ‘A little talent went a long way with 
the Goodnestone Bridges of that period, much must have gone a long way too far.’ 
No disparaging word uttered either by Elizabeth Austen or Jane Austen against each 
other is on record; but perhaps we should remember the very thorough editing of 
Jane Austen’s letters performed by Cassandra before her own death. 

Life at Godmersham was on a different scale from what it had been at Rowlings, 
Edward Knight’s previous house, where Jane on a visit had helped to make 
Edward’s shirts; and of course more different still from the comfortable but modest 
standard of Steventon parsonage or Chawton cottage. Jane’s letters convey an idea 
of its size; she speaks of the Yellow Room, the White Room, the Chintz Room, the 
drawing-room, the breakfast room, the library, and her writings are full of enjoyment 
and delight. ‘Kent ‘ she exclaimed, ‘is the only place for happiness; Everybody is 
rich there.’ ‘Elegance and Ease and Luxury,’ she called it, and wrote enthusiastically 
about ices and French wine. 

The eldest of the Knight children was Fanny. Her mother’s death had made her, 
at the age of fifteen the head of her family of ten brothers and sisters. An intelligent, 
lively, self-possessed little girl, fully alive to her responsibilities, she and her aunts 
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began really to know each other on Elizabeth's death. In October 1808 Jane wrote 
to Cassandra of Fanny: ‘I found her in the summer just what you describe, almost 
another sister, & could not have supposed that a niece would ever have been so much 
to me. ’ Fanny returned the affection as appears from the entries in her diary when 
the family had come for a spell at Edward’s other home, Chawton Great House: 
‘Had a delicious morning with Aunt Jane.’ ‘Had leeches on for a headache, Aunt 
Jane came and sat with me.’ 

Books ascribing the scenes in Jane Austen’s novels to definite places are, in my 
view, usually unsatisfactory; they often contradict each other and in any case they 
seem determined to destroy any claim of the author to imagination; but I am 
charmed to have this opportunity of saying, in agreement with many other readers, 
that Sir David’s book, Jane Austen in Kent, is a most brilliant exception. His 
identification of Rosings in Pride and Prejudice with Lord Stanhope’s house, 
Chevening, and its park with the open grove, and Mr Collins’ parsonage on the lane, 
opposite the park gates with what, indeed, Jane Austen describes as two lodges 
when they were in fact, Sir David says, tenement cottages, but near enough not to 
damp the excitement, which I, for one, have found a unique experience. It is not 
possible to make any such identification with Mansfield Park, but one submits some 
impressions, merely, of a background of Godmersham. Mansfield Park was 
published in 1814, and in November 1813 Jane Austen was writing to Cassandra: 
‘At this present time, I have five Tables, Eight & twenty Chairs & two fires all to 
myself.’ In Mansfield Park, when they return from dining with Doctor and Mrs 
Grant, Edmund and Julia walk into the drawing-room, fresh with the evening air and 
talking about the night and the stars. Then Edmund says: “But where is Fanny? Is 
she gone to bed?” “No, not that I know of,” replied Mrs Norris. “She was here a 
moment ago.” Her own gentle voice speaking from the other end of the room, which 
was a very long one, told them that she was on the sofa.’ The print of Godmersham 
in Lord David Cecil’s Portrait of Jane Austen, given without ascription except to 
the person who photographed the print, is a thrilling reminder, no more, in the house 
standing beneath a hill with woods rising almost to its summit, of the conversation 
between Fanny and Edmund at the drawing-room window, where ‘all that was 
solemn and soothing and lovely appeared in the brilliancy of an unclouded night and 
the contrast of the deep shade of the woods.’ Also in 1813, we find an expression 
of sensibility at the opposite end of the spectrum. As a visiting magistrate, Edward 
Knight had to pay a visit of inspection to Canterbury gaol; he took Jane with him. 
She told Cassandra: ‘I was gratified & went through all the feelings which people 
must go through I think in visiting such a Building.’ Though oppressed and 
saddened by what she saw, she cannot have seen the sort of scenes described by John 
Howard in his State of the Prisons. That was published in 1784, and this was 1813. 
Either Howard’s book had already worked considerable reform, or the state of the 
prisons varied very much from place to place. 

Whenever the Godmersham family are mentioned in Jane Austen’s letters, they 
are all deedily employed - like Frank Churchill mending the rivet of Mrs Bates’ 
spectacles. In the previous September, Fanny Knight had spent the night at 
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Whitefriars, the house to which old Mrs Thomas Knight had retired, so that she 
might be entirely ready for the famous annual fair at Goodnestone, which Jane 
Austen said, ‘ makes its yearly distribution of gold paper & coloured Persian through 
all the Family connections.’ (Persian is thin silk, one of the oriental fabrics of the 
late 18th and early 19th century including India muslin, and china crape, our crepe 
de chine.) In Mansfield Park, on Fanny’s arrival her cousins Maria and Julia 
Bertram ‘made her a generous present of some of their least valued toys, while they 
adjourned to whatever might be the favourite holiday sport of the moment: making 
artificial flowers or wasting gold paper. ’ On her visit to Uppercross in the Christmas 
holidays, some of the noise which almost stunned Lady Russell was contributed by 
chattering girls ‘cutting up silk and gold paper.’ 

The handiwork, naturally, was not always competent. In April 1816, when 
James Austen’s daughter Caroline was 11, her cousin Cassy was 8 and staying with 
the aunts at Chawton. Jane wrote to Caroline: ‘Cassy has had great pleasure in 
working this - whatever it may be - for you; I beleive she rather fancied it might 
do for a quilt for your little wax doll, but you will find a use for it if you can I am 
sure. ’ The amusements available to today’s children have enormously increased but 
it would be a mistake to think that those of Jane Austen’s day found time hang heavy 
on their hands. From Godmersham Jane sent Cassandra a message from the 13- 
year-old Lizzy Knight. Lizzy was very much obliged to her aunt Cassandra for her 
letter, but, she said, she had so many things to do, it might be four or five days before 
she could answer it. ‘This,’ Jane said, ‘is quite her own message spoken in rather 
a desponding tone.’ 

Though of the large family of nephews and nieces, the children of her two eldest 
brothers and of the two younger, the sailors Frank and Charles, were all mentioned 
and enquired after by Jane Austen with affectionate interest and concern, it was the 
children of James Austen: Anna and her half-brother and sister, James Edward and 
Caroline, who were especially dear, and of Edward Knight’s brood at Godmersham, 
Fanny, though Lizzy and Marianne are focussed in Jane’s letters, and clear buoyant 
pictures are there of the 13-year-old George and his brother, the 14-year-old 
Edward, who were at Winchester when their mother died in 1808. The Austen 
family had left Bath and were ultimately to settle at Chawton but in 1808 they were 
in Southampton, and Jane took charge of the boys, on compassionate leave from 
Winchester College for a few days. They arrived at Castle Square on 22 October, 
well, but nearly numb with cold, having chosen to travel on the outside of the coach, 
without their greatcoats. Jane’s account of the boys is vivid, their outbursts of 
sobbing and their being diverted by Jane’s playing with them at the cup and ball game, 
spillikins, speculation, paper ships, riddles, conundrums, and cards, and being taken to 
the quay, where George flew from one side to the other and skipped on board a collier 
immediately. They listened very attentively to the psalms and lessons for the day 
which Jane read aloud to them in the evening, but, she said, ‘you will not expect to 
hear that they did not return to conundrums the moment it was over.’ 

Her favourite of all the large Godmersham tribe was Fanny though Anna 
Austen, flighty and mercurial, who had insisted on having her hair cropped in 
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fashionable style, which Jane Austen thoroughly disliked but consoled herself with 
thinking that 2 or 3 years would repair the damage, Anna with her youthful 
unsteadiness and her deep affection for her aunt is perhaps to us the more attractive 
of the two. It so happens that the most interesting of Jane Austen’s letters on what 
might be called general topics were written to Fanny and Anna. The former, 
perplexed by the advances of Mr Plumptre and uncertain of her own feelings about 
him, wrote to Jane Austen confiding every stage of the matter and received answers 
which may be summed up in the message: ‘[Do not] think of accepting him unless 
you really do like him. Anything is to be preferred or endured rather than marrying 
without Affection. ’ This, after all, is the advice which any sensible, sympathetic and 
warm-hearted relative might give. The letters to Anna are on a different plane of 
interest altogether. Anna was writing a novel called ‘Which is the Heroine?’, and 
sending it by instalments to Jane Austen for criticism. She received warm 
sympathy and appreciation, but also in valuable professional advice. Of the several 
admonitions, I feel the most important for anybody writing a novel, is one apropos 
a female character: ‘Remember, she is very prudent - you must not let her act 
inconsistently.’ 

The third person to receive letters from Jane Austen, not only very precious to 
himself, but of extraordinary interest to us, was Anna’s half-brother, James Edward 
Austen, who on inheriting the Leigh Perrots’ estate in 1838 - Scarlets - took the 
name of Austen-Leigh, and wrote the only memoir of Jane Austen written by 
someone who had actually known her (A Memoir of Jane Austen, 1870). James 
Edward had been a charming boy and grew into a charming young man, of whom 
his aunt Jane was both admiring and very fond. 

In 1816, she wrote to him that they hoped to see him at Chawton after various 
family matters had been arranged. ‘After that,’ she said, ‘a little change of scene 
may be good for you, & Your Physicians I hope will order you to the Sea, or to a 
house by the side of a very considerable pond. ’ This pond was a large one, very near 
Chawton cottage, at the cross-roads of the Winchester and Gosport roads. It had 
disappeared by the time Edward wrote his Memoir in 1870; but in -1 think - 1941, 
when we were beginning the founding of the Jane Austen Society, Dorothy Darnell 
took me to the cottage, which then was divided into 3 tenements, let at half-a-crown 
a week, where I was introduced to one of the tenants, old Miss Stevens, who was 
herself 80, and she told me that her grandmother remembered the pond, and 
remembered skating on it by moonlight. James Edward like his half-sister, was 
writing a novel. The most important part of any of Jane Austen’s letters to him which 
have come down to us, is the one of 16 December 1816, in which she says how 
concerned she is to hear that he has mislaid 272 chapters of his script, and how 
fortunate it is that she hasn’t been to Steventon lately, otherwise she might be 
suspected of having stolen them to eke out her own efforts. But she adds, ‘What 
should I do with your strong, manly, spirited Sketches, ...How could I possibly join 
them on to the little bit (two Inches wide) of Ivory on which I work with so fine a 
Brush as produces little effect after much labour?’ As, putting aside all wit, charm, 
sense and every other quality, the leading characteristic of Jane Austen’s four 
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greatest novels is the almost overpowering conviction with which the characters are 
presented, so much so that you nearly see them walking into the room, this 
description by herself, is so puzzling, I for one have never heard a satisfying 
explanation of it. It does, of course, stripped of the metaphor of miniature-painting, 
give the impression of intense concentration. Virginia Woolf, in her essay on Jane 
Austen in The Common Reader, when commenting on the rather bald nature of the 
opening of the fragment, The Watsons, deduces from it that Jane Austen was a writer 
who worked over and over a draft before making the final version. If this be so, it 
is probably as near an explanation as we can hope to get. 

I will now mention, perhaps needlessly, and almost certainly with ill judgment, 
the explosion that was caused by Peter Quennell’s publishing in The Cornhill 
(Winter 1947/48) a letter from Fanny, who in 1820 had married Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, 9th baronet, of Mersham Hatch in Kent, by whom she had 9 children, 
the eldest son becoming Lord Brabourne, who made the first important publication 
of Jane Austen’s letters. 

In August 1869, when they were both old ladies, Marianne wrote to her sister 
Fanny (Lady Knatchbull) to ask if there were any truth in the assertion she had 
heard, that their Aunt Jane was not quite genteel. Lady Knatchbull replied: 

Yes my love it is very true that Aunt Jane from various circumstances was 
not so refined as she ought to have been from her talent, & if she had lived 50 
years later she would have been in many respects more suitable to our more 
refined tastes. They were not rich & the people around with whom they chiefly 
mixed, were not at all high bred, or in short anything more than mediocre & they 
of course tho’ superior in mental powers & cultivation were on the same level 
so far as refinement goes - but I think in later life their intercourse with Mrs 
Knight (who was very fond of & kind to them) improved them both & Aunt Jane 
was too clever not to put aside all possible signs of ‘common-ness’ (if such an 
expression is allowable) & teach herself to be more refined, at least in 
intercourse with people in general. Both the Aunts (Cassandra & Jane) were 
brought up in the most complete ignorance of the World & its ways (I mean as 
to fashion &c.) & if it had not been for Papa’s marriage which brought them into 
Kent, & the kindness of Mrs Knight, who used often to have one or the other of 
the sisters staying with her, they would have been, tho’ not less clever & 
agreeable in themselves, very much below par as to good society & its ways. If 
you hate all this I beg yr. pardon, but I felt it at my pen’s end & it chose to come 
along & speak the truth. 

Dr Chapman gave his voice against publishing this letter, but the letter was 
defended by Somerset Maugham, one of Jane Austen’s most enthusiastic and 
perceptive critics. He said: ‘ It does not offend me in the least to guess that Jane spoke 
with a Hampshire accent, that her manners lacked a certain polish.’ Well, let us agree 
to drop all that, merel y remarking that of the distinguished people Jane Austen did meet, 
none of them seems to have thought so. What astonishes and repels one in Lady 
Knatchbull’s letter, I feel, is its total coldness. Affection had undoubtedly, and to 
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an unusual degree, been there in Jane Austen’s life-time. One has but to read, not 
only what Jane said about Fanny but what Cassandra wrote to her on Jane’s death: 

I have just read your letter for the third time & thank you most sincerely for every 
kind expression to myself & still more warmly for your praises of her who I 
believe was better known to you than to any human being besides myself. 
Nothing of the sort could have been more gratifying to me than the manner in 
which you write of her. 

That is what we should expect, is it not? But 50 years of rapidly developing 
social moeurs had intervened, and besides that, don ’ t let us forget what Jane Austen 
herself had said, how ironically, as it turned out, to be proved in her favourite niece. 
Writing in June 1808 she had said: ‘When are calculations ever right? Nobody ever 
feels or acts suffers or enjoys, as one expects!’ 

There is a portrait of Fanny as Lady Knatchbull in the museum at Chawton 
Cottage. I wanted it not to be shown, but, like Mrs Bennet, ‘I was over-ruled, as I 
always am. ’ I have always felt strongly that the wonderful atmosphere of the cottage 
would be seriously diluted if we began to include in the exhibits anything after the 
date of Jane Austen’s death. The portrait of Lady Knatchbull is in the dress of the 
late 1840s, and her expression strikes me, at least, as disagreeable. One turns with 
renewed pleasure to Anna Lefroy’s recollections in later life of Jane Austen: ‘It 
comes back to me now how strangely I missed her; it had become so much a habit 
with me to put by things in my mind with a reference to her and say to myself “I shall 
keep this for Aunt Jane.” Some years after Jane’s death she took the script of her 
uncompleted novel ‘Which is the heroine?’ and burnt it. 

The Prince Regent became so stout and alcoholic and so unrestrained in his 
amours, that one is apt to do him the great injustice of forgetting that of all the 
English monarchs since Charles I he was the greatest patron of the arts of music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, the theatre, and literature. What Jane Austen had 
heard of his private life had made her dislike him very much. His disastrous 
marriage was brought about because Parliament refused to pay his debts unless he 
consented to marry. Their choice for him, Caroline of Brunswick, stout, slovenly, 
mentally unstable, caused him to start back and exclaim ‘Brandy’ at the first sight 
of her, and he spent the wedding night lying in the fireplace dead drunk. One child, 
the Princess Charlotte, was born of the union and then the Regent demanded a 
separation. The Princess of Wales had written him a letter stating her grievances; 
the Morning Chronicle got hold of it and published it on 8 February 1813. The 
Hampshire Telegraph reprinted it on 15 February, and on 16 February Jane Austen 
wrote to Martha Lloyd: 

I suppose all the World is sitting in Judgement upon the Princess of Wales’s 
Letter. Poor Woman, I shall support her as long as I can because she is a Woman, 
& because I hate her husband.... I do not know what to do about it; but if I must 
give up the Princess, I am resolved at least always to think that she would have 
been respectable, if the Prince had behaved only tolerably by her at first. 
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This passage reminds one of Sanditon, when Charlotte Heywood felt much 
sympathy with Clara Brereton: ‘With due exceptions, Woman feels for Woman 
very promptly and compassionately.’ 

So was it not a strange turn of fate, when in 1815, at Carlton House the Regent’s 
librarian the Revd James Stanier Clarke, heard from a doctor friend who was 
attending Henry Austen, ill in bed at home in Hans Place, that the patient was being 
nursed by his sister, the author of Pride and Prejudiced It had always caused Jane 
some distress that Henry would tell everyone that she was the authoress whose 
novels were being much admired, but in this instance the outcome was after all 
highly favourable. The librarian told the Regent that the author of Sense and 
Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice and Mansfield Park was in London. The Regent 
instructed his librarian to invite her to visit Carlton House and to show her the 
library. The invitation was too valuable to slight; there is no letter remaining to say 
what Jane Austen really thought of it; her only letter about it is to gain a confirmation 
from Stanier Clarke that the Regent had in fact said that if she cared to, she might 
dedicate a future work to him. She wanted to make absolutely certain that this was 
what had actually been said. The Revd Stanier Clarke replied that it was. He said: 
‘The Regent has read and admired all your publications’. As Emma was with 
Murray, on the eve of publication, there was a little anxious letter-writing to Mr John 
Murray, to convey the permission to dedicate, and also to ensure, as the librarian had 
advised her to, that the presentation copy for the Regent should reach Carlton House 
three days before the date of publication. 

All this will be known to you, but some people here may not perhaps know that 
when in 1975 we had an exhibition at Jane Austen’s House to celebrate the 
bicentenary of her birth, Her Majesty the Queen graciously lent us this copy of 
Emma from the library of Windsor Castle, and the librarian very kindly included 
with the three volumes the deeply-cut die engraved with the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, with which the spines of the Regent’s books were stamped, the impression 
being afterwards gilded. 

If one were to choose two sentences out of the whole collection of Jane Austen’s 
letters as they have come down to us, I for one would choose, as I think a very large 
number of readers would, her telling Cassandra that while staying with Henry in 
London though she had enjoyed two picture exhibitions, ‘my Preference for Men 
& Women always inclines me to attend more to the company than the sight.’ The 
other came into my head again though I had often thought of it before, one spring 
evening when it was already dark. We had finished the quarterly meeting at 
Chawton and I was waiting outside the Cottage while someone was kindly 
collecting his car to take me to Alton station. No one was there, there was no sound, 
the light was so dim that as you looked towards the site of the pond, the pond might 
have been there still. Edward Austen-Leigh says in his Memoir, the cottage ‘was so 
close to the road that the front door opened upon it, while a very narrow enclosure 
paled in on each side protected the building from danger of collision with any 
runaway vehicle.’ 
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There it all is, altogether unchanged. I leant on one of the little palings in the 
absolute silence, in just enough light to see the front of the house, the dining-room 
window, the door. And I thought of the sentence in Jane Austen’s letter of 14 
October 1813: ‘I wonder whether the Ink bottle has been filled.’ It was a very 
wonderful experience. 

ELIZABETH JENKINS 
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Jane Austen’s House at Chawton 


Long before it came into the possession of the Knights, the land at Chawton on 
which Jane Austen’s house stands belonged to a family named Alderslade. In the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth century the owner was John Alderslade, a 
yeoman whose livestock consisted of two kine, twelve sheep, one hog and ‘two little 
shootes’. When he died in January 1624/5 he also had ‘barley in ye strawe, in ye 
barn’, ‘a stacke of hey’, a ‘welbucket and rope’ and a quantity of wheat and malt ‘in 
ye Loft over ye Chamber’. An inventory of his goods 1 valued at £19/19/10, listed 
the possessions in each room of his house: the Chamber and the loft above it; the 
Hall and the loft above; the kitchen and the loft above; and the cellar. 

The property then passed to his son, also called John Alderslade, who combined 
farming with the trade of a tailor. He seems to have prospered; at the time of his death 
in 1661 his goods were worth more than £300, and he had acquired ‘two little closes 
of land that I bought with the appurtenances being three acres more or less called 
Stony Croft’ which he bequeathed to his wife Judith. 2 His will also specified that 
Judith ‘shall have the Chamber at the west end of my house & the loft & rome over 
the sayd Chamber & the littell buttery adjoyning the two & the skilling or out rome 
at the end of my barne next my house to lay her wood & fuell in...’ and she was 
to ‘have free leave to goe through another close of my land called Norpit’ and ‘free 
leave to my well to draw water & in to my gardens & orchard 

After making some monetary bequests (including ten shillings to the poor of 
Chawton), John left the bulk of his property to his only son, another John, and he 
it was who built the house which was later to become Jane Austen’s home; Whether 
he demolished the old family home and erected the new one on its site, or chose a 
different location, is not known; nor is it known precisely when he built it, though 
it had clearly been in existence for some time prior to his death in 1712. 

By his will 3 dated 2 May 1711 (when he was ‘stricken in years’) John 
Alderslade, yeoman, left his house and lands in Chawton to his wife Elizabeth 
during the remainder of her life; after her death the property was to pass to his 
daughter Mary Alderslade for her life, and then to his grandson John Watts (son of 
his daughter Judith). His other two daughters and his four sons were left just one 
shilling apiece. 

The history of the ownership of the house can now be traced in some detail for 
the Hampshire Record Office possesses a bundle of documents, 4 establishing title 
to the property, which eventually passed upon purchase to Thomas Knight. The 
bundle is endorsed in a nineteenth-century hand ‘Title to House and Garden late 
occupied by Mrs Austen Called Petty Johns’. The earliest document is an office 
copy of John Alderslade’s will referred to above. 

John’s daughter Mary married Thomas Silvester, a maltster of Oakhanger in the 
parish of Selborne, and duly inherited the property at the death of her mother 
Elizabeth. In 1728 her nephew John Watts, a carpenter of Farnham, sold his 
reversionary interest (in ‘ the Messuage Lands Tenements & Hereditaments Garden 
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Orchard and two acres of Land with their... Appurtenances Scituate... in Chawton 
aforesaid heretofore in the possession of John Alderslade of Chawton yeoman or his 
assigns...’) to John Rogers, a yeoman of Chawton and later of Temple in the parish 
of Selborne. Rogers mortgaged this interest to John Leech, an Alton surgeon, in 
1735, then conveyed the reversion to him in 1740. Leech sold this on in 1745 to John 
Marchant, a maltster of Farringdon, who at the same time was granted a lease of the 
property by Mary Silvester. 

Thomas Silvester died in or soon after 1747. By 1751 his widow had married 
secondly Robert Eames, a yeoman of Chawton; in this year John Rogers of 
Southwark, carpenter (eldest son and heir of John Rogers of Temple, Selborne) 
released the equity of redemption to John Marchant. Mary Eames (formerly 
Silvester, nee Alderslade) died in or before 1759 whereupon Marchant, now styled 
a maltster and innholder of the parish of East Tisted, acquired full title to the 
property after buying out the remaining interest of Thomas Silvester’s nephew and 
devisee, William Beckin of Farnham, innholder. It was then used to secure a 
mortgage from William Budd of West Meon, yeoman. (At this time -1759 - it was 
described as ‘the Messuage Lands... [etc. etc.] ... in Chawton formerly called and 
now known by the name of Petty John and the two acres of land containing two little 
Closes of ground the one called ... North Pitt containing one and a half acres the 
other Pyked Close containing half an acre...’ Petty John was ‘situate on the North 
Side of the King’s High-Way leading from Chawton aforesaid to Ropley and on the 
east to the lands formerly of Mr Symonds deceased... ’ North Pitt lay ‘on the south 
side of a close of ground called Redland formerly in the occupation of Thomas 
Knight or of his assigns and on the north east of the lands formerly of Nicholas 
Moorey’. Pyked Close was ‘on the south side of a lane leading from Robinhoods 
Butts to a Common field in Chawton called the farther East Field. . .’ 

John Marchant eventually sold the property to Thomas Knight esquire of 
Chawton in 1769 for the sum of £126, £93 being payable to the mortgagor William 
Budd and the balance of £33 to Marchant. (The conveyance was later endorsed ‘Mrs 
Austen’s Premises’.) 

Leaving aside details of mortgages and reversions, the ownership history can be 
summarised more briefly thus: after John Alderslade’s death in 1712, the property 
passed by descent (via his widow) to his daughter Mary, then by purchase to John 
Marchant, then again by purchase to Thomas Knight. None of them (after the death 
of Elizabeth Alderslade) seems actually to have lived in the house. In 1735 it was 
‘now or late in the tenure or occupation of William Mould, Richard Dunce and 
Robert Eames some or one of them’. In 1745 it was ‘now [in the occupation] of 
Thomas Arnold, Richard Dunce and John Bagent or of some or one of them’; in 
1751 of Elizabeth Arnold, widow, and John Chandler; in 1759 of Michael Harris, 
Richard Gammon and John Lywood; and in 1769 of John Browning, Thomas 
Appleford and Thomas Pays. It seems probable that only one of the named tenants 
occupied the house while the others rented the two closes of land. 

Only after its acquisition by Thomas Knight in 1769 did the house become an 
inn, and at his death in 1781 it passed with the rest of the Chawton estate to his son 
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Thomas. It was known as the New Inn but had only a brief existence in this guise; 
in 1787 the contents belonging to the tenant William Bruce were advertised for sale 
by John Boyes of Alton, ‘consisting of good feather beds, bedsteads and furniture, 
chairs, tables, &c. a good eight day clock; a brewing copper with a cock and iron 
work, containing three hogsheads, mash tub, coolers and other utensils answerable 
to the same, two large casks containing 10 hogsheads each, sundry pipes and other 
vessels, and about 10 hogsheads of good old beer. N.B. The brewing copper and 
utensils with the casks are almost new.’’ 5 

Soon afterwards - certainly by late 1791 - the house was again privately 
occupied, Thomas Knight having installed Bridger Seward there as his bailiff. 
Seward continued in this capacity after Knight’s death in 1794, serving first his 
widow Catherine and then Edward Austen after Mrs Knight had made over the 
estate in 1797. Seward was in fact rather more than a mere bailiff; he was also the 
tenant of two farms - Pound Farm and Lower Farm - in Chawton 6 and his status was 
more akin to that of the Digweeds at Steventon who were also Knight/Austen 
tenants. Pound Farm was assessed for the land tax at £13 5s. 0d., Lower Farm at £5 
18s. 0d., and his house - known, for official purposes at least, as ‘Late Inn’ - at 9s. 
His will dated in 1804 7 (in which he styled himself ‘gentleman’) appointed his 
friend Harry Digweed of Steventon a trustee and executor. 

Bridger Seward was buried at Chawton on 10 February 1808 8 and the house 
remained in the possession of his widow Mary until the following year. A later 
Seward connexion was to prove less happy for Edward Austen; in 1809 Bridger 
Seward’s daughter (by his second wife) Mary married James Hinton Baverstock, 
the ‘clever and rather scampish brewer of Alton’ who was the chief protagonist in 
the lawsuit brought in 1814 disputing the ownership of Edward’s Hampshire 
estates. A pedigree registered by Baverstock at the College of Arms in 1818, clearly 
intended to have some bearing on the court case, actually described his late father- 
in-law as ‘Bridger Seward of Chawton, Esquire. ’ 9 

Mrs Seward having quitted the house in 1809, Edward Austen carried out some 
improvements prior to its occupation by his mother, sisters and Martha Lloyd. The 
alterations cost £45 19s. Od. and plumbing works a further £35 6s. 5d. 10 In a verse 
letter to her brother Frank of 26 July 1809 Jane wrote: ‘Our Chawton home - how 
much we find / Already in it to our mind,/ And how convinced that when complete 
/ It will all other Houses beat, / That ever have been made or mended, / With rooms 
concise or rooms distended’. 11 A description of ‘the Cottage’ (which is how the 
family referred to it; after being ‘Petty John’ and then the New Inn in the eighteenth- 
century, it seems not to have had a formal name. It was still identified in the land 
tax returns as ‘Late Inn’ even after Mrs Austen had died and Cassandra was living 
there alone.) in the Austens’ time will be found on pages 2-4 of My Aunt Jane Austen 
by Caroline Austen (Jane Austen Society 1952, new edn 1991). 

The cottage’s inhabitants gradually became fewer. Jane died in 1817, Mrs 
Austen in 1827. The following year Martha Lloyd married Frank Austen and moved 
to Portsdown Lodge, leaving Cassandra on her own. At the time of the 1841 census 
it was occupied by Cassandra, three female servants (Mary Butter, Emily Kemp and 
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Jane Tidman) and a man (William Sharp); also by Henry and Eleanor Austen. 12 It 
is not clear whether Henry and Eleanor were merely visiting or whether Cassandra 
had offered her brother a temporary home after his retirement from the perpetual 
curacy of Bentley in 1839. 

Cassandra Austen died at Portsdown Lodge on 22 March 1845 and was buried 
at Chawton. The cottage ‘on being then left vacant... was divided into habitations 
for the poor, and made to accommodate several families - so I was told - for I have 
never seen it since’. 13 Poor Henry Austen might have been glad of its continued 
shelter but he seems not to have been given the choice; after this time he was 
dependent for a home on his wife’s connexions, living with Papillon relations at 
Lexden on the outskirts of Colchester and then with her sister Henrietta Jackson at 
Tunbridge Wells, where he died in 1850. 

ROBIN VICK 

1 Hampshire Record Office: 1625 A001/1-2 

2 Hampshire Record Office: 1661 A001/1-2 

3 Hampshire Record Office: 1712 A001 

4 Hampshire Record Office: 18 M 61/BOX/A/14/1 

5 Reading Mercury 3 September 1787, 3 col 4. 

6 Hampshire Record Office: Chawton Land Tax Assessments 

7 Public Record Office: PROB 11/1478/339 

8 Hampshire Record Office: Chawton Parish Register 

9 College of Arms: Norfolk 5/31-3 

10 Hampshire Record Office: 79 M 78/MB/2/1/1 

11 Deirdre Le Faye (ed .), Jane Austen’s Letters, New edn (Oxford, 1995) p. 176. 

12 Public Record Office: HO 107/381 bkll f.7 p.8 

13 Caroline Austen, My Aunt Jane Austen (Winchester, 1991) p.4. 
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Facsimile of Admission Ticket to Lord Barrymore’s Masque 

(found by Deirdre Le Faye in the History of War grave, Berks 
by Herbert J. Reid, Reading, 1885) 











A strikingly elegant Pilgrim 

Most students of Austen family history are apt to think less than favourably of Jane ’ s 
aunt Mrs Leigh Perrot. She was snobbish, possibly dishonest, and rather mean. She 
is most commonly remembered for her pathetic incarceration in Ilchester gaol; or 
at Bath, holding small tea-and-card parties (‘another stupid party’ as Jane referred 
to one of them) for her cronies; or at Scarlets, lonely, but taking a mischievous 
delight in the power which her wealth provided to meddle with the lives of her 
poorer relations. 

It is therefore amusing to catch a glimpse of Mrs Leigh Perrot in an entirely 
different setting. For a brief period one of the I^eigh Perrots’ Berkshire neighbours 
was the notorious Earl of Barrymore whose extravagant lifestyle - from his coming 
of age until his financial ruin and early death a few years later - was legendary. 
Among the parties which he gave at his house at Wargrave was a masked ball and 
firework display on 8 J anuary 1790, reported the next week in the Reading Mercury. 
‘The company, amounting to between four and five hundred persons of the first 
fashion, began assembling about ten o’clock; the Theatre, Dressing-rooms, and 
Ball-room, had bands of music and different sets of dancers. The Prince of Wales 
appeared unmasked the whole evening, as did his Lordship’s sister, Lady Caroline, 
who walked about supported by the Prince’s arm. The Duchess of Bolton was in the 
character of a Gipsey, and had under her care Miss Poyntz, in an elegant fancy dress; 
Miss Craven was a charming Queen Mab; Miss M.Craven was a sweet Ariel; Lady 
Sarah Crespigny in a fancy dress; Mrs Crespigny, a Captive, very well dressed, and 
supported her chains very elegant and light; Mr and Mrs Hartley were not masked, 
Mrs Hartley in a pretty fancy dress; Major Marsack was dressed in all the brilliancy 
of Eastern magnificence as Sumsheer Khan, a Petaun Chief; the fluency with which 
he spoke the language, rendered him a very complete mask; he made his obeisance 
to the Prince of Wales after the Eastern manner, which the Prince received very 
graciously. Lady Taylor was in a very rich fancy dress; the Miss Keppels in elegant 
grey sattins, to represent the Sisters in the Recess; Miss Byngs, and Miss Longs 
were Witches, truly bewitching; Mr Leigh Perrot, a Counsellor; Mrs Leigh Perrot, 
a strikingly elegant Pilgrim, in an Irish stuff bound with ermine, and a rich 
diamond cross in her high-crowned hat; Mrs Sawyer, a House-Maid; Mrs East, a 
sweet pretty Flower-Girl; Mrs Earle, in an elegant domino; Mr Henry Angelo was 
a most conspicuous character in Dr Caius; nothing could equal the humour with 
which he performed his part, and the infinite fund of wit with which he parried the 
different sallies that were aimed at him. Master Marsh was very neatly dressed as 
Mercury; and a gentleman of Reading in the character of a Jew, contributed largely 
to the festivity of the night. There were some good beggars, shepherdesses, 
huntsmen, Indian characters &c. &c. The dominos were extremely rich, and many 
fine jewels. A great many very pretty women, and the characters in general very 
well supported. .. .’ 

ROBIN VICK 
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Cousins in Bath 


.. they paraded up and down for an hour, looking at every body and speaking to no 
one. The wish of a numerous acquaintance in Bath was still uppermost with Mrs 
Allen, and she repeated it after every fresh proof, which every morning brought, of 
her knowing nobody at all. (Northanger Abbey) 


Unlike poor Catherine Morland, Jane Austen seldom wanted for company in Bath 
either during her early visits or when she later lived there. Her uncle and aunt Mr 
and Mrs Leigh Perrot, long-established residents of the city, were able to introduce 
her to a “numerous acquaintance” although this was a service not always appreci¬ 
ated: ‘Another stupid party last night’ wrote Jane to her sister Cassandra soon after 
arrival in May 1801. 

At least some of the many people mentioned in Jane’s letters from Bath (apart 
from the Leigh Perrots, Cookes, Twisletons and Thomas Hampson, whose 
connexions with the family are already well known) were in fact related to her, by 
virtue of a common descent from James Brydges, Lord Chandos of Sudeley (died 
1714), whose eldest daughter Mary married Theophilus Leigh of Adlestrop and 
became the mother of the Revd Thomas Leigh of Harpsden. Thomas was the father 
of James Leigh Perrot and of Mrs George Austen. He had a brother Theophilus 
(Master of Balliol College, Oxford) whose daughter Cassandra married the Revd 
Samuel Cooke of Great Bookham ; their children, who occur frequently in the 
letters, were Jane’s second cousins. 

Equally closely related, however, were the Miss Arnolds of Chippenham who 
visited the Austens at Bath in May 1801, and who were ‘very civil, and not too 
genteel, and upon hearing that we wanted a House recommended one at Chippenham. ’ 
Thomas Leigh of Harpsden’s eldest sister, Emma, had married Peter Waldo, ‘a 
clergyman of between six & eight hundred a year temporal estate’, at Westminster 
in 1713. Their fifth daughter (and eleventh child) Tryphena was born in 1726; 1 she 
married (probably in the early 1750s - her eldest son was baptised in 1754) Henry 
Arnold. The marriage entry has not been located but the identification is confirmed 
by the notice of her death in the Gentleman’s Magazine: ‘March 18 [1807]. At 
Chippenham, Wilts... at an advanced age ... Mrs Arnold, relict Of Henry Arnold 
esq... and daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Waldo, formerly rector of Aston Clinton, 
Bucks.’ 

The will of Henry Arnold, who died in 1794, was dated 1783 but not proved until 
1797. 2 It named his wife Tryphena; sons Henry, Samuel and John ; and daughters 
Tryphena, Elizabeth, Cassandra and Mary. Which two of the daughters were the 
Austens’ visitors in 1801 is uncertain. 

The will of Henry’s widow Tryphena (dated 1805 proved 1807) showed that she 
was living at St Mary’s Street, Chippenham. 3 She mentioned her three sons as above 
but only three daughters; Elizabeth had apparently predeceased her. Cassandra was 
now ‘Cassandra Walsh’, Tryphena and Mary remained unmarried but Mary Arnold 
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married John Morrell at Chippenham in 1808 so the Miss Arnold referred to in 
Jane’s letter of 10 January 1809 must have been Tryphena. 

Whilst in London in April 1811 Jane paid a visit with Mary Cooke to a house 
in Bentinck Street during which ‘Sam Arnold dropt in to tea’. He was presumably 
Samuel, brother of the Miss Arnolds of Chippenham, who lived in London. He was 
described in his mother’s will as ‘of the Navy Pay Office’. (His younger brother 
John was a ‘grocer of Piccadilly’.) 

Sam Arnold was not, it seems, a very competent civil servant. On 23 January 
1807 George Rose, Treasurer of the Navy, wrote to John Dickens at the Navy Pay 
Office: ‘It happens unfortunately that from the unfitness of Mr. Arnold for the Pay 
Branch it is become indispensably necessary that Mr. Hardy should be brought into 
it in his room; this puts you, as I understand, in no worse situation than you stood.’ 4 
On 5 November 1808 Rose informed the Navy Board that ‘ Mr. Samuel Arnold [has 
been] removed from the Pay Branch to be junior Established Clerk in the Account¬ 
ants Branch, at his present salary, vice Mr. Isaac Bramwell dismissed.’ 5 

John Dickens, the recipient of the first letter, was of course the father of Charles; 
he and Samuel Arnold were colleagues in the Navy Pay Office for over twenty 
years. Arnold remained in the Accountants Branch until 1818 when he returned to 
the Pay Branch, resigning his post in 1822. 

Another relation whom Jane met at Bath in 1801 was Admiral Stanhope, ‘a 
gentlemanlike Man, but then his legs are too short, & his tail too long’. He was 
Henry Edwyn Stanhope, a recently promoted Rear-Admiral. (The identification is 
confirmed by the fact that Henry Edwyn was the only Stanhope holding flag rank 
in the Royal Navy in 1801; a John Stanhope who became Rear-Admiral in 1795 had 
died on 1 December 1800.) 

Henry Edwyn was the son of Edwyn Francis Stanhope by his wife Lady 
Catherine, daughter of John Brydges, Marquess of Carnarvon, son of James 
Brydges, first Duke of Chandos. The Duke was the younger brother of Mary who 
married Theophilus Leigh (grandparents of Mrs George Austen). Admiral Stanhope 
was therefore Jane’s third cousin. Born in 1754, he married in 1783 Margaret, 
daughter of Francis Malbone of Newport, Rhode Island. He was created a baronet 
in 1807 and lived latterly at Stanwell House, Middlesex where he died in 1814. 6 

The third daughter of Lord Chandos, Emma Brydges, married at Westminster in 
1692 Edmund Chamberlayne of Maugersbury, Stow on the Wold, Gloucestershire. 7 
Their only surviving son, another Edmund, was the father of six sons and five 
daughters; the second son John, rector of Little Ilford in Essex, succeeded to 
Maugersbury in 1774 and died there in 1786, leaving a son, Edmund John 
Chamberlayne, Jane’s third cousin. 

Edmund John married at St George’s, Hanover Square in 1796 Cecil, daughter 
of the Hon. and Revd Dr George Talbot, Vicar of Temple Guiting in Gloucestershire, 
but had no issue. This well-connected lady (she was a granddaughter of Baron 
Talbot, Lord High Chancellor; niece of Earl Talbot, Lord Steward of the Household; 
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and sister of the Dean of Salisbury. On her mother’s side she was a granddaughter 
of Viscount Folkestone and niece of the Earl of Radnor) was the Mrs Chamberlayne 
whom Jane Austen met at Bath in 1801. 

Evidently they were already acquainted. In January Jane had heard through her 
aunt Leigh Parrot that ‘Mr and Mrs Chamberlayne are in Bath, lodging at the 
Charitable Repository; - I wish the scene may suggest to Mrs C. the notion of 
selling her black beaver bonnet for the releif of the poor.’ When Jane arrived in 
Bath in May she wrote: ‘The Chamberlaynes are still here. I begin to think better 
of Mrs. C and upon recollection beleive she has rather a long chin than otherwise, 
as she remembers us in Gloucestershire when we were very charming young 
women.’ 

In the following weeks Jane took at least two long walks with Mrs Chamberlayne 
but the friendship was not continued after the latter left Bath at the end of the month. 
There is no further mention of Mrs Chamberlayne of Maugersbury (who died in 
1832) in Jane’s surviving letters. 

The Mrs Chamberlayne of 1801 (Letters 31,35, 36, 37, 38 in both Chapman’s and 
Le Faye’s edition) should be distinguished from the Mrs Chamberlayne at Bath in 
1805 (Letters 43,44). The latter was Margaret, wife of Admiral Charles Chamberlayne 
of Plymouth. That the two were distinct is apparent from the fact that the earlier Mrs 
Chamberlayne’s husband was Mr Chamberlayne (Letters 31, 36), a style which 
Jane would not have accorded to an admiral. Charles Chamberlayne was the sixth 
son of Edmund of Maugersbury who died in 1774 and was therefore the uncle of 
Edmund John, the ‘Mr Chamberlayne’ of 1801. 8 

Admiral Chamberlayne died in 1810 at his house in Ham Street, Plymouth. (He 
and four of his sons are commemorated by a tablet in the church at Stow.) His widow 
removed soon after to Englefield Green, Surrey. Towards the end of her life she 
lived with her youngest daughter Cecil in Southampton, where she died in 1837. 

Admiral Charles and Margaret Chamberlayne had ten children (who were 
Jane’s third cousins), all baptised in the parish church of Charles the Martyr, 
Plymouth. Four were mentioned in Jane’s letters: 

Richard John Charles Bickerton (known as Bickerton; he was perhaps a godson 
of Sir Richard Bickerton, port admiral of Plymouth), the third son, was born 29 
November 1791. Jane wrote of him in 1805 : ‘he is a very sweet boy, both in manner 
& countenance. He seems to have the attentive, affectionate feelings of Fulwar- 
William - who by the bye is actually fourteen’. Bickerton Chamberlayne was 
commissioned ensign in the 12th Foot in 1811 and promoted lieutenant in 1813, 
being posted first to Mauritius and then Ireland. He died unmarried at Englefield 
Green in 1822. 

Amelia (Letter 44), who ‘is to take lessons of Miss Sharpe’, was the third (but 
second surviving) daughter, born 1789. In 1815 she married the Rev Bennet 
Hoskyns, Vicar of Montacute in Somerset, 9 to whom she was cousin twice over (as 
was Jane). Hoskyns was a great-grandson of Sir Hungerford Hoskyns who had 
married Mary, sister of the Revd Thomas Leigh of Harpsden; his mother Catherine 
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was the sister of Admiral Sir Henry Edwyn Stanhope. Amelia survived her husband, 
who died without issue in 1843. 

Richard (Letter 43), fifth and youngest son, was born 1796. Commissioned 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy in 1817, he was promoted commander in 1822 and 
died at Englefield Green in 1831. 

The Miss Chamberlayne whom Jane went to see ‘look hot on horseback’ at the 
Riding School was presumably the second daughter Annabella, the eldest Elizabeth 
Margaret having died young. Annabella was born 1787 ; she married in 1818 
Charles Telfair, esq. of Mauritius whom she perhaps met through her brother 
Bickerton, who had been stationed there. Telfair practised as a surgeon but it was 
his achievements as a naturalist which earned him a short entry in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. He established botanical gardens at Mauritius and Reunion 
and both he and Annabella corresponded with, and sent specimens to, Sir William 
Hooker at Kew. Some fifty of his letters, and two from Annabella, are held in the 
archives of the Royal Botanic Gardens. Annabella Telfair died at Port Louis, 
Mauritius in 1832; an obituary notice in Cerneen (Journal de Maurice) recorded that 
her funeral was attended by the Governor and all the principal inhabitants of the island. 

Lydia Catherine, eldest sister of Admiral Chamberlayne, was baptised at Stow 
in 1737 and married at St George’s, Hanover Square in 1763 Laurence Irvine, a 
Scottish wine merchant living in Wapping. Their early married life was spent in 
Bethnal Green before moving to All Hallows by the Tower in the City of London, 
where Laurence died in 1778. The widowed Mrs Irvine moved to Bath with her 
daughter Mary Anne (born 1775), known as Marianne, and they were the Mrs and 
Miss Irvine mentioned in Jane’s letters. 

Marianne Irvine was a niece of Admiral Chamberlayne and also Jane’s third 
cousin, which explains the passage in the letter of 8 April 1805 : ‘What request we 
are in! - Mrs Chamberlayne expressed to her neice her wish of being intimate 
enough with us to ask us to drink tea with her in a quiet way - we have therefore 
offered her ourselves & our quietness thro’ the same medium [i.e. Miss Irvine].- 
Our Tea and sugar will last a great while. -1 think we are just the kind of people & 
party to be treated about among our relations’. The house referred to by Jane 
(Letter 39) which the Irvines were to move into in September 1804 was 3 Lansdown 
Road, though a few years later they moved to 10 Vineyards. Dr Chapman suggested 
that they probably lived at 19 New (or Lansdown) Crescent but this was occupied 
by another Mrs Irvine - Jeanne Marie, widow of Laurence’s brother Christopher 
William. 

Miss Irvine was friendly with Jane Austen, her exact contemporary, for several 
years and they are known to have corresponded, but Jane’s letters to her (if 
preserved) have not been traced. That the affection may have been somewhat one¬ 
sided, however, is evident from Jane’s letter to her sister written at Southampton on 
7 January 1807: ‘A few days ago I had a letter from Miss Irvine, and as I was in her 
debt, you will guess it to be a remonstrance, not a very severe one, however; the first 
page is in her usual retrospective, jealous, inconsistent style, but the remainder is 
chatty and harmless. She supposes my silence may have proceeded from resentment 
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of her not having written to inquire particularly after my hooping cough, &c. She 
is a funny one.’ There is no mention of Marianne Irvine in Jane’s letters after 1807. 
She remained in Bath, living latterly at 1 Grafton Place, Weston Road, where she 
died unmarried in 1853. Her younger sister Annabella died in the Brislington House 
Asylum near Bristol. 

Another family connexion (though not related in blood) was Lady Fust, mentioned 
several times in Jane’s Bath letters of May 1801. (She was a guest at Mrs Leigh 
Perrot’s ‘stupid party’, where she spent the entire evening playing whist.) She was 
Philippa, widow of Sir John Fust of Hill Court, Gloucestershire, and daughter of 
John Hamilton of Chilston, Kent. Her brother John Hamilton, a naval captain who 
was created a baronet in 1776, had married at Stow in 1763 Cassandra Agnes, third 
daughter of Edmund Chamberlayne and sister of Lydia Catherine Irvine and 
Admiral Chamberlayne. 

Lady Fust lived chiefly at Hill Court (about 15 miles north of Bristol) and her 
house in the Mall at Clifton, but died at Bath in 1803 aged 85. Childless herself (she 
did not marry until she was 53), she had adopted an orphan niece Elizabeth 
Hamilton. Other beneficiaries of her will included ‘my ever good friend Mrs Sarah 
Busby’ who also appears in Jane’s Bath letters, and her husband’s niece Flora 
Langley to whom she bequeathed family jewels, portraits, and ‘an ancient sword 
with the twelve apostles engraved on it... given to the family by King Charles the 
2d on his restoration as a remembrance of their loyalty.’ 11 Feeling rather out of sorts 
after the ‘stupid party’, Jane described Flora Langley as Tike any other short girl 
with a broad nose & wide mouth, fashionable dress, & exposed bosom.’ 

Flora was the only child of Sir John Fust’s sister Flora who had married George 
Langley, a Captain of Marines. Her cousin Fanny Fust had succeeded to the Hill 
Court estate in 1803 ‘but was at no period competent to partake in the management 
of her own affairs, and in consequence her large estate was placed by the Lord 
Chancellor under the control of a committee, and her person confided to the care 
of her cousin, Miss Langley.’ 12 When Fanny Fust died in 1827 Flora Langley 
succeeded to the estate and took the surname of Fust by royal licence, dying 
unmarried at Hill in 1841. 13 

Another link with Bath arises not from the letters but from Persuasion. When 
Jane made Sir Walter Elliot recommend ‘Gowland, the constant use ofGowland’ 
to his daughter Anne, she may have been indulging in a private family joke. Dr John 
Gowland, inventor of the eponymous lotion, had died at Bath in 1776 leaving the 
bulk of his considerable fortune to a cousin, Ralph Gowland. In default of issue the 
property was to pass to another cousin Thomas Gowland of London, merchant, and 
then to his son Thomas Gowland the younger. 14 The latter had married in 1766 
Emma Elizabeth, second daughter of Edmund Chamberlayne and sister of Mrs 
Irvine &c. (There were two other daughters: Annabella, who married Jonathan 
Pytts; and Mary who married Dr Henry Ingles, the headmaster of Rugby School 
whose disastrous period of office is remembered chiefly for a violent rebellion by 
the pupils.) They had two children (Jane’s third cousins) but she died soon 
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afterwards and was buried in 1770 at Little Ilford, Essex where her brother John was 
rector. Thomas Gowland, a West India merchant like his father, never did succeed 
to the doctor’s property for his cousin Ralph produced an heir. 

As the wife of a potential beneficiary of Dr Gowland’s largesse, Emma 
Elizabeth Gowland was probably an enthusiastic promoter of the famous lotion and 
perhaps family loyalty ensured that her sister and niece, Mrs and Miss Irvine, were 
too. One wonders whether Jane had the latter in mind when she wrote her last 
completed novel. 

ROBIN VICK 
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Catherine Stephens 
(artist unknown) 

By courtesy of Theatre Museum, London 


A rustic Emma 

Catherine Stephens (1794-1882) made a sensational Covent Garden debut in 
September 1813 as Mandane in Thomas Arne ’ sArtaxerxes, and it was still the smart 
thing in March 1814 to hear the new ‘nightingale’ in the opera which had launched 
her career. 1 The critic William Hazlitt enthused: ‘She becomes more & more a 
favourite of the public. Her singing is delicious.’ 2 Jane Austen, however, was less 
than enthusiastic. ‘I was very tired of Artaxerxes...’ she complained. 3 Jane’s niece, 
Fanny Knight, was an admirer of Miss Stephens, and so John Plumptre, her besotted 
swain, promised to try for a box when the singer was billed to appear in The 
Farmer’s Wife. Jane groaned ‘I do not particularly wish him to succeed. I have had 
enough for the present.’ 4 However, after breakfast the next day Mr Plumptre 
appeared to say that he had secured a box. Jane’s brother Edward Knight also 
wished to be of the party, but did not want to see the second offering, All the World’s 
a Stage-, for this Jane Austen was grateful, and the family party were home by 10 
o’clock. 

Jane Austen’s reluctance to see the new opera is reflected in her comments after 
the performance. ‘Fanny & Mr J.P. are delighted with Miss S, & her merit in singing 
is I dare say very great; that she gave me no pleasure is no reflection upon her, nor 
I hope upon myself... All that I am sensible of in Miss S. is, a pleasing person & no 
skill in acting.’ 5 The Times’ review was very complimentary to Miss Stephens: 
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‘Many of the songs were encored ... most sweetly warbled by Miss Stephens. The 
talents of the singers will ensure the piece a tolerable run.’ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

In The Farmer’s Wife the elderly farmer, Henry Cornflower, leaves his young 
wife Emma at home while he pursues a lawsuit. A young rake, Sir Charles Courtly, 
plans to seduce Emma. At a country dance held to celebrate Cornflower’s success 
in the lawsuit, Emma is abducted by the young aristocrat. Just as she is about to be 
violated at Courtly’s house Cornflower and his rural neighbours rescue Emma and 
punish the wrongdoer. Town vice in opposition to country innocence is the moral 
theme of the piece. 

In her role as Emma Cornflower, a true and constant wife, Miss Stephens could 
have had an unconscious influence upon Jane Austen, who was at the time 
engrossed in the composition of her new novel. ‘My dear Emma, how happy I am 
to behold her who, in my eyes, possesses all the charms of the sex united! ’; ‘you are 
a flattering rogue, Emma’, says the farmer, before she is abducted by the sensual Sir 
Charles Courtly. All ends happily. ‘My Emma restored to me in all the triumph of 
innocence’, says Farmer Cornflower at the conclusion of the opera, ‘Emma 
Cornflower is as handsome as any woman in the country, I know; and I am not a little 
proud of her; I know too, that a face is no security for happiness; but if she has the 
face of an angel, she has the heart of one; and I have reason enough to teach me that 
a married woman of principle is a character too elevated for a fool to obtain, and too 
secure for a wise man to attempt.’ 7 

In the spring of 1814 as Emma in The Farmer’s Wife Miss Stephens was the toast 
of London. Somewhat in the style of Emma Woodhouse, Miss Stephens married an 
older man, becoming Lady Essex in 1838 - three years after she had left the stage. 
She died in 1882 in the house in Belgrave Square in which she was married. 8 

CHRIS VIVEASH 
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Notes on Sales 


It is a great privilege to be invited to take over from David Gilson, not least because 
of the opportunity to give something back to the Society whose life membership 
cost me only £10 in 1975. As David Gilson brought his final report up to the end of 
19941 propose to keep to the calendar year from now on. I have changed the heading 
to ‘Notes on Sales’. In addition to auction sales it will be interesting to record some 
of the more notable booksellers’ sales also. 

First and Early Editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

Two editions appeared in the catalogue of the California Book Auction Galleries of 
San Francisco on 13 June 1995. Lot 2234 was the first edition of 1811, in original 
boards with untrimmed edges, the spines rebacked in brown paper with no labels. 
The half-title to vol. 3 was supplied from a copy of a later edition. Est. $9-12,000. 
Lot 1609 of the same sale was the second edition of 1813, bound in modern red half 
morocco and marbled boards. Est. $1800-2000. No hammer price. 

Pride and Prejudice 

Maggs Brothers catalogue 1195 offered the second edition, 1813, for £1800 (item 
8). Bound in late 19th-century roan without the half-titles. Lot 90 in the Phillips sale 
of 9 November 1995 was the third edition of 1817, two volumes, lacking the half- 
titles and final blanks, in contemporary calf bindings with ownership inscriptions 
on the title pages. Est. £150-250; sold for £580. 

Mansfield Park 

The only sale noted this year was in Blackwell’s catalogue no. B115. Item 16, priced 
at £2500, was the first edition of 1814, in early 19th-century half white vellum with 
green paste-paper boards. Vol. 3 lacked half titles, blanks and the advertisement. 
Each title page was inscribed by an early owner ‘Mary Knox June 14th 1815’. 

Emma 

It has been an interesting year. Item 263 in the Bloomsbury Book Auctions sale on 
11 May 1995 was the first edition of 1816, rebound in calf by Riviere and Son, 
lacking the half-titles, with the watermark ‘Budgen 1815’ in vol. 1. Est. £1000- 
1500, sold for £2760. Francis Edwards of Hay-on-Wye offered a copy of the first 
edition in his catalogue 1304 (item 233) for £3500. This had all half-titles and was 
bound in mid 19th-century half morocco with cloth boards. 

The most exciting set of this edition sold in 1995 turned up first as item 2233 in 
the California Book Auction Galleries sale on 13 June, mentioned above. Bound in 
contemporary olive-green half calf, with marbled boards and all half-titles, this was 
a pre-publication set given by Murray, almost certainly in December 1815, to 
Augusta Leigh, the half-sister of Lord Byron. Each title page bears her signature and 
that to vol. 1 has the additional note ‘the 1st copy, given by Mr Murr(ay)’ the last 
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two letters of the publisher’s name having been shaved by the binder. This copy is 
recorded in David Gilson’s bibliography on page 69. Charles Beecher Hogan, in his 
article ‘Jane Austen and her early public’ (Review of English Studies, NS 1,1950, 
pp 39-54) notes that it was offered for sale in 1941 in Charles Scribner’s catalogue 
no. 126. Unfortunately he has not recorded the price. The 1995 auction estimate was 
$5-8,000 and it is to be presumed that a sale took place, since by October the copy 
had crossed the Atlantic to appear as item 1 in Bernard Quaritch’s catalogue of new 
acquisitions in English Literature, at a price of £16,000. A long and useful note 
accompanied the entry, suggesting that Murray’s gift to Augusta (who, like Lady 
Byron, was an enthusiastic reader of Jane Austen) must have arrived during a 
particularly turbulent time in the Byron household. Augusta had moved in to help 
with the birth of their daughter, who arrived on 10 December into a tempestuous 
environment. Her unhappy parents were quarrelling ceaselessly and Augusta was 
trying in vain to keep the peace between them. One must hope that Emma gave both 
women some relief from their domestic hell. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Lot 330 in the country house sale at Mere Hall, Cheshire, on 23 May 1994 (not noted 
in last year’s Report) was a first edition of 1818, without half-titles, in contemporary 
calf, £1700. Maggs Brothers offered another copy in their catalogue 1195 (item 7) 
for £3600. This had the half-titles and was bound in new half green morocco with 
marbled sides by Sangorski and Sutcliffe. Bernard Quaritch’s catalogue 1208 (item 
11), offered another set of the same edition for £12,000, in early 20th-century three- 
quarter green morocco, lacking the half-titles in vols 1 and 2 and the terminal blank 
leaf in vol.4. This was a gift from the publisher to Maria Edgeworth, who has 
inscribed the title page to vol. 1 ‘Maria Edgeworth from Mr Murray’. 

Other Material 

Lot 83 in the Phillips sale of 9 November 1995 was a wide-ranging collection of 
material on Jane Austen gathered over many years by the late J. David Grey, first 
President of the Jane Austen Society of North America. It consisted of approxi¬ 
mately 2500 articles from periodicals, some in photocopy, the majority 1960s 
onwards. The catalogue described it as a goldmine for Jane Austen scholars, who 
would find it virtually impossible to locate so much research material again in one 
place. A large library would have been the obvious repository but, failing to reach 
its estimate of £2-4000, it remained unsold. Bernard Quaritch has (January 1996) 
the holograph journal of Jane Austen’s brother, Edward Knight, written in 1790 
during his Grand Tour, priced at £15,000. A small folio of 90 pages, written mostly 
on the rectos only and bound in contemporary vellum, it runs from 1 June-31 July, 
covering Edward’s travels from Genoa through Switzerland and Germany to The 
Hague. The note (in catalogue 1208, item 12) suggests it has never been critically 
examined and appears to have remained unidentified at Chawton or nearby until 
recently. Some fellow travellers are mentioned, the most immediately striking 
name being that of Dashwood! 

CHRISTINE PENNEY 
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Lives in the Shade 


After Jane Austen completed Pride and Prejudice, she made the famous statement 
that it was ‘rather too light & bright & sparkling; - it wants shade’ she wrote to her 
sister on 4 February 1813. Already, she had turned to the obscure life of little Fanny 
Price, a poor relation, growing in silence, almost unnoticed in the shade of 
Mansfield Park. She sits literally in the shade during the visit to Sotherton; still 
apparently passive and feeble, but alert to aberration - to the damaging flirtations 
and restless shifts of her grander Bertram cousins. And that shade in which she sits 
is the vantage point of the observer, a vantage point of a moral judgement more 
active and absolute and accurate than any other of Jane Austen’s creations, except 
perhaps a character who appears only for the space of a paragraph, Nurse Rooke in 
Persuasion, who is an outsider. I want to read to you this paragraph because it seems 
close to what Jane Austen is doing herself, though she described this exercise in 
seeing human nature through one very modest and marginal woman. This is Mrs 
Smith, the invalid, praising her nurse: 

Hers is a line for seeing human nature; and she has a fund of good sense and 
observation which, as a companion, make her infinitely superior to thousands 
of those who, having only received ‘the best education in the world,’ know 
nothing worth attending to. Call it gossip, if you will; but when Nurse Rooke has 
half an hour’s leisure to bestow on me, she is sure to have something to relate that 
is entertaining and profitable, something that makes one know one’s species better. 

Both Fanny Price as a poor relation and Nurse Rooke as a working woman have 
capacities for judgement, as I said, that are perhaps close to the author’s own. For 
I see Jane Austen with Chaucer as the two great English detectives of our species. 
Her judgement of Mr Collins at Longbourn is that, as you will remember, he was 
not a sensible man. It is a categoric judgement; she expands it, but remains 
authoritative, incisive: the humility of his upbringing was counteracted, she said, by 
the self-conceit of a weak head. This has the speed and incisiveness with which 
Chaucer introduces the fourteenth-century lawyer in The Canterbury Tales. No¬ 
where, he tells us, was there so busy a man and yet he seemed busier than he was. 
J ane Austen ’ s wit has been the subj ect of a thousand talks, and today I’d like to focus 
on the other side of her greatness: the Jane Austen who treats the invisible, the 
reflective, the inner life that co-exists silently with the outer life of society. When 
Elizabeth Bennet and Maria set off in a carriage to return home after their long visit 
to the Collinses, and after Elizabeth’s dramatic refusal of Mr Darcy, Maria says: 
‘We have dined nine times at Rosings.... How much I shall have to tell! ’ Elizabeth 
privately added, ‘And how much I shall have to conceal.’ 

I am thinking in particular, though, of the more persistently concealed lives of 
Fanny Price and of Anne Elliot in Persuasion who gain stature through their power 
to detach some part of themselves from public opinion and public notice - not, it 
must be said, as radicals, but as upholders of their society, restorers of its better 
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health through that exact observation they have learned to exercise in the shade. 
Fanny and Anne have less to say than Elizabeth or Emma, but their silence, though 
it may appear passive, contains formidable powers of judgement. As I wrote this, 
I wanted this afternoon also to link Jane Austen with her literary descendants who 
treat the domestic shade. George Eliot spoke of ‘the unmapped country within us’. 
Virginia Woolf wrote an essay on Jane Austen which stressed the darkened, deeply 
reflective aspect of Persuasion which opened the way (she claimed) for Henry 
James and, by implication, herself: fictional masters of the interior life. There is a 
scene in Persuasion where Anne meets Captain Wentworth for the first time after 
they had broken their engagement eight years before: 

Her eye half met Captain Wentworth’s; a bow, a courtesy passed; she heard his 
voice ... the room seemed full - full of persons and voices - but a few minutes 
ended it... their visitor had bowed and was gone; the Miss Musgroves were gone 
too;... the room was cleared, and Anne might finish her breakfast as she could. 

‘It is over. It is over!’ she repeated to herself.... ‘The worst is over!’ 

It has been suggested that the unsaid here, in its fluidity and intimacy, is closer 
to Mrs Dalloway than to Jane Austen’s great predecessor, Dr Johnson. 1 Virginia 
Woolf herself brought out an elusiveness in Jane Austen’s art. She said it was hard 
to catch her in the act of greatness. For, of course, actions are minimal in her 
circumscribed and mannered society with its decorum between the sexes. You will 
remember how Mr Knightley proposes to Emma. It’s done with a look rather than 
eloquence, a look that overcomes her. And then you get the famous comment: 
‘What did she say? - Just what she ought, of course. A lady always does.’ Roger 
Gard has argued that this is far from an anti-climax or evasion. 2 If one had had a 
physical demonstration of that moment, a kiss or something we should routinely 
expect in a screen version, it would actually have undercut the imaginative stir of 
that scene. No physical demonstrations, then, between men and women of the kind 
we habitually see in the twentieth century, and yet this does not mean erotic tension 
is not there. In fact, it may be all the more intense for the suggestiveness of the 
smallest exchange or gesture. I’m thinking, for instance, of the repartee between 
Elizabeth and Darcy as the outward play of a quickening attraction, similar to that 
of Beatrice and Benedick inMuch Ado About Nothing. The apparent dislike is close 
in its heat and intensity to passion, that extreme edge and vehemence which point 
to what is unfolding unknown to the speakers themselves. Mr Darcy says to 
Elizabeth: 

‘...My good opinion once lost is lost for ever.’ 

‘That is a failing, indeed!’ - cried Elizabeth. ‘Implacable resentment is a 
shade in a character. But you have chosen your fault well - I really cannot laugh 
at it. You are safe from me.’ 

‘There is [said Darcy], I believe, in every disposition a tendency to some 
particular evil, a natural defect, which not even the best education can over¬ 
come.’ 
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"Andyour defect [says Elizabeth] is a propensity to hate every body.’ 

‘And yours,’ he replied, with a smile, ‘is wilfully to misunderstand them.’... 

He began to feel the danger of paying Elizabeth too much attention. 

Another suggestive - more than suggestive - gesture is Marianne Dashwood’s 
half-stifled scream when her passion and urgency as a lover, so unconcealed at 
first, are denied by the cruel letter from the cad, Willoughby, who forces her into 
a feminine constraint, silencing her protest by catching her in a net of social norms. 

And then there is Anne Elliot’s speechless awareness of Wentworth’s hands 
lifting a fractious child from her neck, or under her elbow pressing her to step into 
his sister’s carriage. These two touches, discreet, socially acceptable, are at the 
same time overwhelming in their phy sicality - more so, I suspect, than the routinely 
heaving bodies of twentieth-century sex scenes and more subtly authoritative than 
the showmanship of the f-word as the sign of worldliness. 

These are scenes where the unspoken speaks loudest. The foil is the cutting edge 
of her articulate satire, its explicit visibility, the social world that is without shade, 
as we see, for instance, in her description of Mrs Ferrars: ‘... a lucky contraction of 
the brow had rescued Mrs Ferrars’ countenance from the disgrace of insipidity, by 
giving it the strong characters of pride and ill-nature.’ 

In the shade of Mrs Ferrars and the mindlessly maternal Lady Middleton and the 
militia’s red uniforms (beloved by Mrs Bennet and Lydia), is the invisible or barely 
visible: what is thought and felt. Felt, yes. Jane Austen dismisses sentiment and 
excessive sensibility, but she does sanction feeling, even Anne’s ‘senseless joy’ 
when Wentworth recovers the feeling he had had for her eight years before. 

If we look for shade, it can seem elusive. And then we close the novel and know 
it’s there. Virginia Woolf explains this in her marvellous essay on Jane Austen who, 
she says, is ‘a mistress of much deeper emotion than appears upon the surface. She 
stimulates us to supply what is not there. What she offers is apparently a trifle, yet 
is composed of something that expands in the reader’s mind and endows with the 
most enduring form of life scenes which are outwardly trivial.’ 3 

When I was younger I may have lent myself to this in a less conscious way. Now 
I do bring an agenda as a biographer with an interest in the shaded aspects of 
women’s lives. Jane Austen suggests in a subtle way what a biographer might look 
for: that life going on in the unseen spaces in Fanny’s private east room, or when 
Anne looks her last on the dripping, comfortless veranda at Uppercross Cottage 
before her unwanted departure for Bath. What exactly is happening? It’s not quite 
definable: a kind of reflective back-stitching that co-operates with the forward 
momentum of a life in the making. I’ve an idea that without that formative reflection 
or back-stitching, neither Fanny nor Anne would shape that distinctive stature they 
eventually attain. 

So many of Jane Austen’s women are shallow constructs, fixed, ridiculous: 
snobbish Lady Catherine de Bourgh; arrogant, icy Elizabeth Elliot; small-mindedly 
maternal Lady Middleton; venomous, jealous Miss Bingley; scheming Lucy Steele. 
These represent a very narrow range of possibilities. But the educable women open 
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up other possibilities in the shade. There is the unseen endurance of Elinor 
Dashwood, screening her vulnerable sister; there is Fanny musing on memory, and 
ignored by her companion, Mary Crawford, because speculative intelligence is not 
a social trait and Mary lives entirely in public. Then there’s the unexpected 
resourcefulness of Anne Elliot when Louisa Musgrove falls from the step on the 
Cobb at Lyme Regis; and also the spirited refusal of Elizabeth Bennet when Lady 
Catherine orders her to give up Darcy. 

In these scenes, Jane Austen re-maps sites of potential action in women, 
independent of what might be called the war of ideas. A very recent feminist 
analysis by Karen Chase suggests the ways women escape the war of ideas. She 
argues for ‘a stratum of female experience’ which cannot be fitted to the ideological 
debates of the age in a way that now makes it impossible to slot Fanny Price 
completely and neatly into the category of Tories as opposed to radicals: ‘ In keeping 
women on the margins of public life, it has left us room to develop private lives, 
radically distinct from public aims.’ Certain heroines, she says, are bearers of this 
latent value. Each heroine remains necessarily incomplete, for even now with 
improved legal, political and professional rights, the nature of women remains 
indefinite. 

Neither Jane Austen nor her successors, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, or 
Virginia Woolf, could be called feminists in the sense that they are not concerned 
with public rights. But I’d like to suggest that their fictional women look past 
present-day feminism towards a future in which women, rising from the obscurity 
of their unknown potentialities, will integrate whatever they are to be with what has 
been useful to society, civilizing, in their traditions. Anne Elliot is a woman who can 
do more than find romance. She tacitly inherits the burden of a declining old order, 
presided over by her absurdly vain father, and takes on its renewal. The passing 
seasons measure her own internal regeneration. Fanny Price, too, takes on respon¬ 
sibilities for a disintegrating order at the Great House, Mansfield Park. She, too, 
offers endurance and consideration for others - that is, a traditional commitment to 
holding society together - but the traditional virtues she embodies are infused with 
an inward strength, an unshakeable judgement, which comes from her marginal life 
as disregarded onlooker and poor relation. 

I am proposing a counter element in Jane Austen’s novels, the underside of 
consciousness which seems more persistently present where women who have 
internalised a public code are trying hard to do right by society. It is as though it 
is precisely when they feel society’s claims most forcefully that some inward life 
detaches itself from the outward life and comes into being. There is being without, 
for some time, form, and this gives a chance for what is indefinable to develop. Jane 
Austen’s conclusions grant form to what is shaded: marriage to a man (represent¬ 
ing public life) who can recognise the ‘other’ in women, who won’t exclude it as 
alien. 

A question immediately arises: is this promising shade obliterated by Marianne 
Dashwood’s marriage to grave Colonel Brandon? She seems to lose the vitality 
and desire she had as a young girl. I was somewhat reassured by Maggie Lane’s 
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idea in Jane Austen and Food (1994) that the abundant fruit-bearing mulberry tree 
in Colonel Brandon’s home suggests he is not quite as dried up as he appears. 

A more intractable issue, though, is the economic dependence of women. Their 
weak position in Jane Austen’s time is seen to wipe out Charlotte Lucas whose 
potential is flattened through marriage to absurd, stupid Mr Collins: ‘[Marriage] 
was the only honourable provision for well-educated women of small fortune, and, 
however uncertain of giving happiness, must be their pleasantest preservative from 
want. This preservative she had now obtained.’ 

This deadpan argument is carried through to Persuasion in the sympathetic 
figure of Mrs Smith, the invalid widow with no inheritance. Mrs Smith embodies 
the underside of Anne’s consciousness, for she, more than Anne (for whom 
possibilities are still open), presents the grim struggle of the unprotected woman. 

It’s rare for Jane Austen to look outside society. Mrs Smith is the most marginal 
of all Jane Austen’s women. From her vantage point of sickness and sorrow, she can 
reinforce Anne’s refusal of the worldly marriage to the heir, Mr Elliot, advocated 
by her family. Mrs Smith says: ‘When one lives in the world, a man or woman’s 
marrying for money is too common to strike one as it ought.... I think differently 
now: time, and sickness, and sorrow, have given me other notions...’ 

No comedy here. At the age of 19, Anne’s engagement to Captain Wentworth 
had been cut short, for to her father and surrogate mother, Lady Russell, Wentworth 
had ‘nothing but himself to recommend him’ . For Anne to marry a man with no 
fortune was considered ‘ a very degrading alliance’ by Sir Walter Elliot. Now, at 27, 
Anne feels ‘more equal to act, more justified in acting’. She had been ‘forced into 
prudence in her youth, she found romance as she grew older’, as she developed 
internal courage, that interior space in which she can separate herself from her 
society. 

Of all the novels, this last completed one expresses abhorrence in the bluntest, 
most direct terms from the vantage point of the outsider, Mrs Smith (‘a mere Mrs 
Smith’ according to Sir Walter Elliot) with whom Anne allies herself when she 
refuses to visit their aristocratic relations who were ‘nothing’. In Persuasion there’s 
less tolerance, a greater severity, towards those who, before, seemed only to warrant 
ridicule. There’s also the sombre figure of Anne Elliot, whose consciousness 
pervades the book. No wit distances this mature woman’s lonely reflection, nor 
alleviates the appearance of the words ‘sacrifice’, ‘suffering’, ‘pain’ and ‘agony’ in 
relation to her. When we are told ‘never had she sacrificed to politeness in a more 
suffering spirit’, this vocabulary is a measure of the same terms - used ironically 
- in scenes involving Anne’s chilly sister and father. To have Elizabeth Elliot 
‘suffering’ over having to give an unnecessary dinner party, or undergoing ‘the 
agony’ of introducing herself properly to the Viscountess Dalrymple, plays off a 
shallow scale of emotion against an authentic sensibility. 

This counter-action in the shadow of social activity is never self-preoccupied in 
Jane Austen, as it is in the Romantics of her age. She is critical of Captain Benwick’s 
indulgence of tragic emotions (after the death of his fiancee), swelled by too 
exclusive a diet of Romantic poetry. Anne prescribes a healthful diet of prose - Jane 
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Austen’s novels would have done the trick. But whatever is there legitimately in the 
shade is some kind of value that, given form, utterance, a name, could revitalise our 
shared lives. 

Comedy traditionally offers ideal solutions. At the end of Northanger Abbey 
Jane Austen refers to the artifice of the ideal solution when she nudges the reader: 
‘we are hastening together to perfect felicity’. In Northanger Abbey, Pride and 
Prejudice and Emma there is a robust affirmation of life’s rewards for those who 
deserve them. In the more shaded novels, the solutions are more muted. Although 
the heroes and heroines are neatly paired off, this is not achieved without some self- 
limiting resolution. It is the romantic Marianne’s ‘extraordinary ’ fate to marry ‘with 
no sentiment superior to strong esteem and lively friendship’. Edmund Bertram in 
Mansfield Park convinces himself, quite unavoidably, that Fanny should be his 
wife, not the siren, Mary Crawford, but does so rationally through a series of 
negative considerations: ‘There was nothing on the side of prudence to stop him... 
no doubts of her deserving, no fears of opposition of taste...’. Even Anne’s senseless 
joy in her reconciliation with Captain Wentworth is shaded by her realistic dread 
of future war. 

In introducing into the bravura of comedy these more muted notes, Jane Austen 
continues the English flair for playing with genre. She sustains comedy’s decorum 
of form, yet allows herself (through shade, through muted endings) an elusive 
freedom within the rules, expanding the form, filling the mould with latent 
extravagance. At the more ordinary level, comedy is a response to the rigidity of 
manners when they become absurdly set in their ways: Mr Collins’ servility, Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh’s pride, Sir Walter’s vanity. With them, manners have lost 
their real purpose, to ease communication, and have become signs of assertive self¬ 
esteem. 

I want to suggest that Jane Austen is at her greatest where comedy and shade co¬ 
exist: comedy provided by the public, objective authorial voice; shade fulfilled in 
the private, subjective imagination of the reader. Together these shape an art that 
is curative of social norms gone rigid and empty. If we are still hoping to catch Jane 
Austen in the act of greatness it may be here, in combining laughter and shade, that 
we find one secret of her extraordinary healing power and endless appeal. 

Neither of the shaded heroines, Fanny and Anne, is ultimately a victim. They offer 
us models of agency within the limitations of society’s plots. They refuse subjection 
in the form of socially approved marriages to Henry Crawford and Mr Elliot (in their 
ways, the most egotistical of potential tyrants. You remember Henry Crawford 
reading aloud from Shakespeare’s/Zen/y the Eighth and taking all the parts.) Fanny 
with her innate judgement and Anne with her acquired maturity are not naive in their 
readings of male character, a crucial challenge for young women who are all, in 
worldly terms, inexperienced and under the control of a variety of irresponsible 
elders, ranging from the silly mother, Mrs Bennet, to the lordly, remote guardian, 
Sir Thomas Bertram. To negotiate the pitfalls of elders in collusion with worldly 
social norms is to become, like Fanny or Anne or Elizabeth, a live moral centre who 
can reanimate the empty forms of marriage and other social ties. 
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Jane Austen said ‘Pictures of perfection ... make me sick & wicked.’ She told 
her niece, Fanny Knight, on 25 March 1817, a few months before her death, that 
Anne Elliot was ‘almost too good for me’. Anne, though, is far from flawless, and 
is all the more engaging for the extent to which, like most of us, she struggles, 
suffers, and fails. Yet, unlike us, she contrives to hold to some judgement, some 
unfeeble integrity, some constructive agency that lurks, half-elusive, half-articu¬ 
lated, in the shadow of her actions. Her self-discoveries in the shade of action project 
a rising phenomenon, a still unrecognised creature crawling out from under the 
stone of history. LYNDALL GORDON 
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AUSTEN VARIATIONS 

Anyone interested in Jane Austen’s family history is aware that the surname was 
spelled with some degree of latitude. Instances of Austin are numerous in both 
printed and manuscript sources up to comparatively recent times, whilst in earlier 
days ,Astyn,Astin and Aston were not uncommon. There have been more bizarre 
renderings. Some were obviously typographical errors; in 1780 the Reading 
Mercury published a list of subscriptions for the benefit of the sufferers of a fire 
at Drayton which included contributions from the parishes of Dean (£2:9:6) and 
Steventon (15s.6d.), forwarded by the Revd Mr Nusten. (The same paper reported 
the marriage in 1791 of Edward Cleyten Esq; of Rowling in Essex [sic] to Miss 
Elizabeth Bridges.) 

Others were clearly phonetic attempts by minor officials. Land tax assessments 
for the parish of Ashe between 1800 and 1804 show that Pilgrims Farm (which 
had passed from Thomas Knight to Edward Austen and was tenanted by the 
Digweeds) was owned by Mr Osdon Esq. Browne’s New Bath Directory for 1805 
gives the occupier of 3 Greenpark-buildings, East, as Mr Hausten, a spelling 
which presumably reflected the pronunciation of the compiler rather than that of 
Jane’s father! Had he been placed correctly among the As instead of the Hs we 
should probably not have had to wait until the publication of Deirdre Le Faye’s 
Jane Austen, A Family Record to learn the Austens’ right address in 1804-5, 
previously thought to have been number 27. 

ROBIN VICK 

From News Letter No. 6, April 1996 
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Collected Reports 


At the Society’s annual meeting in July it has been the custom to 
invite a distinguished speaker to address members and their guests 
on a subject relating to Jane Austen - her work, her life and times. 
The text of their addresses will be found in four volumes: 
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